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NEW-YORK GOVERNED. 


WE cordially congratulate our fellow-citizens of the com- 
mercial metropolis upon the vast benefit which has come upon 
our city. It is proved by actual experiment that New-York 
can be governed. The old axiom— Where there’s a will 
there’s a way—holds good as to the ge bop and hence- 
forth all men will bear it in mind that, when a mayor fails to 
meet the responsibilities of his station, it is only for want of 
will—not of power. The success of this experiment is full of 
more and wider hopes for our country than are obvious to 
superficial consideration. It is not easily realized, if at all, 
by even the most far-seeing, how much of the vital energy of our 
Republic is centred in New-York. en ase are like a great 
heart, and when healthy, it cleanses all, restores all, vitalizes all, 
and sends out streams of life to the remotest fibre of the bod 

litic. There is not a city in the land which has not felt 
its police authority invigorated, and its sense of security 
increased by learning that New-York is governed. And New- 
itself feels as murky which over- 

ung its prospects, an gan to ze its energi 
had lifted up, this of the 
momentous problem—which before had become so doubtful— 
whether it is possible to maintain a vigorous and thorough 
and impartial administration of the laws, as laws, throughout 
the city. Millions of dollars of available capital poured in 
upon us could not have done so much for the enduring pros- 
perity of the place, 9s has been done by the honored chief 
magistrate, by whose energy that fearful doubt is removed, 
and both the virtuous oe the vicious have been made to 
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know assuredly that government here is a stern and immovable 
reality. The friends of free government in all parts of the 
world, and its enemies, too, may be taught by this example, 
once for all, that the capacity of ‘man for self-government will 
stand the trial, even in the most heterogenous population that 
ever was compacted together as a city in a civilized country. 
We desire to state this case fully and comprehensively, in the 
faint hope that the lessons which it teaches so forcibly will 
now at length be allowed to stand as settled principles, so that 
it shall never more be deemed fanatical or revolutionary to 
refer to these truths as axioms that need not be perpetually 

ed over again as often as they are referred to. The rebuke so 
quietly administered by a venerable judge to a young lawyer, 
who was haranguing at , ee length—“ It is safe to take it for 
granted that the Court knows something of law”—ought to 
apply to politicians and legislators—at least in this country. 
Let the man be hooted down who assumes to teach politics, and 
yet does not know that the ag can govern themselves. 

The great want of New-York has been a city government. 
That want is still unsupplied. We are governed, but it is by 
Mayor Wood, whose extraordinary wisdom and energy have 
cnshiel him to impart a working power to several different 
branches of the executive administration, by the simple force of 


his own will. The experiment is invaluable, as a ground of 
encouragement for future efforts—the resulting present benefits 
are beyond computation; but we are sure that all intelligent: 
citizens will concur with us in the opinion that all these vast 
interests ought to have a better guarantee for the future than 
the enemy of a single citizen, who holds his office only for 


a single year. And we feel, too, that it is the duty of the 
people, and of the Legislature, to relieve him from as many as 
possible of the obstacles and dead-weights which he now has 
to contend with in carrying out his wise and faithful 

Let us not only be by Mayor Wood, while he retains 
the will and power, but let ua also have a government which we 
can rely upon, to carry out the Bae Yr will, and protect the 
people’s interests, when Mayor Wood shall no longer occupy 
the Preetorian chair. But our first duty is to set forth, in a 
little more detail, what Mayor Wood actually done for 
the city during the first quarter of his administration. 

The city election, by which Mayor Wood was elevated to 
office, was conducted in a manner quite peculiar. The Reform 
Committee, a large body of our most respectable citizens, 
‘and elected without reference to , for the very purpose of 
bringing forward more responsible and trustworthy men for 
our municipal offices, proposed to have the suffrages of all the 
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friends of order united upon a nominee of their own—naming 
first, Mr. Nicholas Dean, and on his declining under the plea 
of age and inability to endure the burden, Mr. Wilson G. 
Hunt. The Democratic friends of the national administration 
nominated Mr, Fernando Wood, a candidate the most distaste- 
ful that could have been selected, in the view of multitudes of 
citizens. The Whig party deemed it more important to keep 
up their organization than to elect a Reform mayor, and nomi- 
nated Mr. hi J. Herrick. At a late period, the new and secret 
association, called Know-Nothings, nominated Mr. J. W. Bar- 
ker, who also had the nomination of a portion of the Temper 
ance people. In the canvass, which was not active or enthusi- 
astic, the friends of all the others professed to be particularly 
fearful of the success of Mr. Wood, and each party urged the 
claims of its candidate as the one who was the most likely of 
all others to defeat Wood. There is no doubt that hundreds 
of citizens voted as they did for one of the other candi- 
dates—not from any preference for him, and opens against 
their own individual choice—under the belief that by voting 
for Hunt, or Herrick, or Barker, instead of their first prefer- 
ence, they should be more likely to keep the office from 
Wood. e result of this q gular struggle was an 
aggregate of 49,643 votes, when the aggregate of votes for 
Governor amounted to 60,367; showing that no less than 
10,724 citizens, about 18 per cent of the whole, who actually 
went to the P sae and voted, took no part in the election of 
mayor of the city. Those who voted were: For Wood, 
20,008 ; for Barker, 18,547; for Hunt, 15,397; and for Her- 
rick, 5696. Wood over Barker, 1456. Majority against 
Wood, 29,640. Proportion of Wood’s vote to the whole, 
40 per cent. The Democratic votes for Governor in the city 
were 31,545; 26,780 for Seymour, and 4765 for Bronso: 

Wood’s fell short 11,542, or 88 per cent. The presidenti 

vote in 1852 was 34,226 for Pierce, and 23,115 for Scott. 
Wood below Pierce, 14,228, or 41 per cent. The position of 
_ parties in the two Boards of the City Council are as follows: 

Aldermen, Democrats, 7; Whigs and Reform, 15 = major- 
ity, 8. Common Council, Democrats, 26; Whigs and Reform, 

— majority against the Democrats, 8. 

In the Stato Legislature, they stand : 23 Whigs to 
10 Democrats; Assembly, Democrats, 42; igs, etc., 85. 
Majority against Democrats, 48. 

e have stated the case in all these various aspects, not for 
any partisan or other unworthy purpose, but because we judged 
important to show, as fully as we could, the exact circumstances 
under which Mr. Wood undertook the office of the mayoralty, 


a 
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with all the odds that were against him. Let it be added, that 
his predecessors for several years have been gradually growing 
more and more disheartened with the difficulties they had to 
encounter, from the unskillful machinery of our city govern- 
ment, and the progress of political demoralization, until the last 
one had virtually iven up in despair, and contented himself 
with the most perfunctory performance of the ordinary routine 
of duty, apparently without an effort to restore a ogo | ad- 
ministration of athirs Add to this, that the great body of 
those who most desired a reform of the city government expected 
nothing from him, had opposed him in the newspapers, and voted 
against him at the polls, and regarded his election as a t 
calamity, under which the only consolation was in the hope 
that now things would sooner come to the worst, and thus at 
length be y tomend. We can not well conceive a more 
unpropitious introduction into a high and —— office ; 
nor one affording so little to encourage a single-handed attempt 
at a general reform. Such was the aspect of things on the 
morning of the new year. 

At twelve o’clock, noon, the new mayor took the oath of 
office, and entered upon the discharge of his office, by com- 
municating to the two Boards of the Common Council an in- 
augural address, the } cscrmgge ne of which, in the papers of the 
following morning, mie | electrified the city, and diffused a 
thrill of congratulation throughout the whole community. It 
was so firm and authoritative in its tone, so clear and discrim- © 
inating in its statements, so bold and uncompromising in its 
positions, that the very reading of it gave assurance of a new 
era in our municipal history. It was evidently the product of 
a mind which knew what to say, and which would not fail to 
do as it said. We can not properly present the subject before 
us, without copying that message entire. For all the many 
times it has been printed, we wish to be sure that our readers 
have it actually before them, while considering what we have 
further to say in this connection 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of New-York : 
GentLemen : In assuming the duties of Chief Magistrate of this great city, 
I am conscious of its responsibilities and requirements. I shall ee 
supply my want of experience and knowl by an entire devotion to the 
public interests, and hope, by a faithful di 
meet the approbation and receive the support of your Honorable Body and 
my fellow-citizens. 
e present is not an auspicious time to commence a new administration ; 
it is beyond the ability of any man, exercising the duties of this office under 


the city charter, to give this le that government which appears to be so 
However we may os to the there can bo doubt of per. 
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vading dissatisfaction with the municipal affairs of this city ; that this feeling 
exists, and that there are sufficient grounds for it, all must admit; whether 
it arises from defects in the fundamental laws, or from improper local legis- 
lation, or from maladministration upon the part of those intrusted with the 
executive duties, are questions upon which there is diversity of opinion ; in 
my judgment all of these are the causes. 

e amended charter of 1880 was preferable to the present system. Ad- 
mitting that it required modification, the subsequent amendments have but 
increased the difficulties. 

The allegation that it was inadequate to the increased size and wants of 
the city, was, in my opinion, entirely without foundation. 

The Constitution of the United States is as applicable to the present great- 
ness of the Republic as it was to the Federal Union at the time of its adop- 
tion. Had amendments been made to it at the instance of every ey or 
statesman who deemed it insufficient, we should have fallen to the same 
condition as a nation that this city has as a corporation. 

The mistake in disturbing the charter of 1830 was not only in the altera- 
tions effected, but also’in the introduction of an uneasy spirit in the people, 
who, by the continual application to state legislation, have been taught to 
look to foreign remedies for domestic abuses. 

Thus have we transferred to Albany much that could have been better 
cared for among ourselves; forgetting the old republican maxim, that no 
| raed should be delegated which can be exercised by the people themselves. 

is principle should never be forgotten. It was faithfully adhered to by 
the framers of the national Constitution. In all countries and in all ages, 
the utmost caution has been observed in granting to representatives the 

t of even ordinary legislation. 

e should not present the first instance in which a people voluntaril 
surrenders the power to form the organic laws, yielding that highest of 
prerogatives, to men who owe us no responsibility, are not chosen by our 
suffrages, who are foreign to our a not understand our wants, and 
who, consequently, are liable to become the tools of designing men, having 
selfish or corrupt objects of their own to obtain. 

Amendments to the charter of 1830 have, one after another, been adopted 
at Albany, until now we are administering the government by portions of 
six different charters, which create nine executive de ents, having 
undefined, doubtful, and conflicting powers, with h elected by the 

le, each assuming to be sovereign, and independent of the others, of the 

yor, or of any other authority ; and beyond the reach of any, o— that 
of impeachment by the Common Council, which never has been, prob- 

is irresponsibility has been uctive of carelessness in expenditure, 
and negligence in Soumenion of the ordinances. ‘ 

Thus, in the attempts to remedy defects by foreign aid, which could have 
been accomplished at home, we have fastened upon ourselves a complicated, 
many-headed, ill-shaped, and uncontrollable monster, which has not, in my 
opinion, developed its worst characteristics. 

So far as my duties are defined, [ feel some embarrassment. Even co- 
ordinate powers with the several executive departments are denied me in , 
some quarters; and the fact that my predecessors, under the new charters, 
have not attempted their exercise, is relied upon as sustaining this position. 

Without desiring to question the wisdom of those who have ed me 
in this office, I must be permitted to construe my ers and duties as I 
understand them. Restricted as the prerogatives of the Mayor have been 
py almost every legislative act appertaining to the government of this city, 
for several years, still there is sufficient left to instill more energy into the 
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than now exists, and-to hold at least a supervisory check over 
t. 

though ostensibly head of the Police Department, he is not 
so practically, in the essential elements of authority, that of controlling the 

independent o yor, 0! appoin i 
“good behavior,” by the late Mayor and Board of Commissioners, under 
the law of 1853, which they construed to give that authority. He can not, 
solus, appoint or remove the humblest subordinate in the service, nor make 
the rules and regulations for its governance. Of these requisites of power, 
so necessary to make Dis- 
cipline can only be obtained and maintained, by the firm hand of unrestricted 
power ; besides, it is wrong in principle, to make any public officer respon- 
sible for the acts of subordinates, who are beyond his individual 

to remove. 

These are some of the 
legislation for this city. Instead of a simple form of government, easily 
understood, the power of its officers so well defined, that there could be no 
conflict or misunderstanding, we have one full of the objections referred to. 

It is not my purpose, at this time, to indicate a substitute, though I can 
not omit to add my belief, that the a form of government was 
that adopted by the framers of the F Constitution. Its clear and sim- 
ple provisions are weg BS a to municipal corporations, or to a nation 
of a hundred millions. e Mayor should be to the city what the President 
is to the general government. There should be corresponding executive 
departments, with heads selected by the Mayor, (subject to the confirmation 
of the Board of Aldermen,) who should have entire control, and be, himsel: 
responsible to the people. The Mayor and Heads of Departments shoul 
meet in council, and have a general uniformity of action and codperation 
with each other, in carrying out the laws and preserving the general inter- 
ests of the city. Over the whole should govern the Chief Magistrate; he 
should have the one-man power, which history teaches is the least danger- 
ous, and the most positive for good. 

Certainly we have suffered more from legislative assumptions, or miscon- 
=> i in authority, than from the tyranny or corruption of a 
chief ruler. 

Precedent shows there is safety in the latter, not only in the exercise of 
authority for the public weal, but as a barrier against the wrong doings of 
the former. The stro the head the more healthy the body; but if 
strength is taken away by diverting it to a multitude of heads, the whole 
becomes enervated, and unable to discharge its functions. 

Concentration, with ample power, insures efficiency, because it creates 
one high responsible authority. Decentralization is subversive of all good 
executive government. 

This want of concentration has been the prime cause of the immense load 
of taxation which we now bear. To com the relative taxation per indi- 
vidual, under the charter of 1880, and now existing, will prove this 
assertion. 

e In 1848, tne amount raised by tax for the support of the ci | 
was one million seven and -seven thousand 


sixteen dollars and fifty-nine cents; whereas, in 1853, it was five millions 
sixty-seven thousand two hundred and seventy-five dollars and sixty-nine 
cents, and this year it is nearly six millions; a startling increase. Need you 
= that this addition hundred and 4 per centum is the 

either corruption or extravagance, natural consequence 
irresponsibility ? 


| 
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In ordinary 


labor. 
ital can alwa: & ot. s of inflation, 
is products of labor, that the ope- 
rative is appreciated, and his industry rewarded by competent compensa- 
ti 


ion. 

But now, when capital either timidly retreats, through fear, to the bank- 
vaults, or is diverted to the oppression, for gain, of those who employ labor, 
his condition is sad enough. Does it not behoove us not only individually, 
but in our corporate capacity, to throw ourselves boldly forward to his 

This is the time to remember the poor! 
ene ere ing? It is its products that has built up 
Do not let us be ungrateful as well as inhuman. Do not let it be said that 
Bes, in eens ing, gets. nothing, and dies of hunger in our 
midst, whilst capital, whic nothing, gets every thing, and pam- 
pers in luxury and plenty. 

It is our duty to take and administer this government under the charters 
and laws as we find them, until a change is effected for the better. Valu- 
able improvements can now be made, notwithstanding these objections to 
the system. All the evils of which the people complain are not chargeable 
to wrong legislation. If the Common Council will be more cautious in the 
ar of ordinances, especially those involving disbursements of money, 
olding fast to the p ings as against the harpies, who for many years 
have hovered around its chambers, and if the executive bureaux will codpe- 
rate with me in the rigid enforcement of the laws, and particularly in 
restraining expense, and exacting a faithful performance of every contract, 
we may do much towards removing the present discontent. 

Most assuredly the le pay enough for the better administration of their 

blic affairs; and it has never appeared to me that they were unreasonable 

their requirements. 

They ask public order—the suppression of crime and vice—clean streets— 
the removal of nuisances and abolition of abuses—a restriction of taxation to 
the absolute wants of an comnoesielty administered government, and a 
prompt execution of the laws and Let us endeavor to meet 


expectations. 
For myself, I desire to announce here, upon the threshold, that, as I un- 
and comprehend my duties and prerogatives, they leave me no 


derstand 
alternative, without dishonor, but to assume a general control over the whole 
ci vernment, so far as eens municipal interests may demand it. 


I not hesitate to exercise even doubtful powers, when the or the 

interest of the public is abused. 

bting your concurrence support 

the people for w an the responsibility 


7 

And here let me diverge to remark that to tolerate poutionie, calings of 
the public money, whilst nearly one tenth of our whole population are in 
want of the of checking 5 te 
a large and valuable class of our suffering fellow-citizens. 

Surely we are admonished, that if this rate of taxation be continued, more 
of it should be devoted to the relief of the poor, whose. industry bear most 
of its burthens, and who are now ringing into our ears their cries of distress. 
never so depressed as. now. Employment is almost 

and if procured, its remuneration is totally inadequate, owing to. the hi 
price of articles of subsistence, of 
relative equality. 

| times of general prosperity. capital possesses advantages over 
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I have omitted, in this communication, the usual recommenda- 
tions and references to the affairs of the city. There are many prominent 
topics to which I will allude in another communication, to be le as soon 
as your body is organized and ready for business. I shall then make recom- 
mendations, which, if carried out, will reform many abuses, reduce the 
expenditure, and increase the revenue, without increased taxation. In the 
mean time, the usual annual reports will be made from the several depart- 
ments, to which I ask your special attention. : 

With a hearty desire, that in our separate we may conduct the 
affairs of the city so as to merit a continuance of its greatness, and with con- 
fidence in the ability and devotion to the pose will which influences the 
several members of your honorable body, | commend its deliberations to the 
protection of that Providence, no its 

as to i -being of the whole commu- 
councils, insure prosperity 


OOD. 
fanuary 1st, 1855. 


On the same day, he issued a circular to the captains of 
police, in the style of a determined chief magistrate, who did 
not entertain the thought that his will could be disregarded or 
his commands disobeyed: ‘ You will see that every require- 
ment is complied with, and that the results be reported ev 
day to the chief at his office, in your usual morning return. 
will also take this occasion to ask of you the most rigid adher- 
ence to the rules and regulations So Department, and 
to express the hope that discipline will be observed, without 
relaxation, in your district. Discipline can only be maintained 
by a regard to the smallest requirements; it requires compli- 
ance with every order, however trivial or apparently unimport- 
ant—it recognizes no right in a subordinate to judge the prac- 
ticability or propriety of any direction issued by a superior 
officer.” Such an order, by its very tone and force, at once 
infused life into that department, and brought the police into 
the feeling of responsibility, of serviceableness, of the posses- 
sion of power, and of conscious self-respect. From the appear- 
ance of a set of lazy, listless, disorganized hangers-on, they put 
on the appearance of an organized and disciplined body of men, 
who felt that they were in the service of the public, and that 
_ under their protection the citizens were bound to rest in safety 


and . 

With this order was issued a code of strict instructions to 
each member of the police, appealing to his ambition to re- 
trieve the lost character of the police, by a course of conduct 
worthy of the pogition of trust and honor which he enjoyed. 
“You have now,” said he, “a determined chief officer, who 
will not be indifferent to a single dereliction of duty upon the 
part of those for whose conduct he is r to the com- 
munity.” “TI can not look over the whole city to see that all 
is right; but you can forme, Irely upon you. You are to 


| 

| 

| 
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be the eyes through which the theatre of my duties is to be 
observed, and the messengers to convey to me, through your 
officers, faithful and truthful reports.” These instructions re- 
lated to the daily reports, which each man is to make when on 
duty, in regard to every breach of the city ordinances; every 
omission to report being punishable as an act of disobedience. 
Particularly they were to report every street uncleaned, every 
unlicensed house for the sale of liquors, every public-house 
= on the Sabbath, every house of prostitution or for gam- 
bling, every street not lighted, everystreet or side-walk encum- 
bend, every excavation or nuisance, and every dereliction of 
duty by an officer of the city. They were to disperse all noisy 

Sutewp on the Sabbath, to protect strangers and emigrants 
} one extortion, to remove beggars from the streets, and see to 
the prompt removal of snow and ice; to arrest any’ who 
created riot, or were drunk or disorderly in the street, any cart- 
man or coachman who obstructed the crossings, any servant 
throwing offal or ashes into the street, etc. e closing of 
the public-houses on the Sabbath required renewed and express 
orders, and was rendered more difficult by the persistence of 
the | hotels in keeping up their sales at the bar. Where- 
upon the Mayor ad a courteous note to the keepers of 
hotels, asking their codperation, as good citizens, in the reform 
he was endeavoring to carry out, and assuring them that he 
should make no distinctions, but meant to enforce the law to 
the utmost — every place where liquor was sold unlaw- 
fully on the Sabbath. He also put forth an order to the police 
to report every other place of business, particularly daguerreo- 
type-room’s dnd clothing stores, open on Sunday, and declared 
his determination “to make this city as distinguished for the 
orderly and character of its streets on the Sabbath, as 
it has heretofore been on that day for every thing that was ob- 
jectionable and shocking to the moral sense of the people.” 

An important step was taken towards the elevation of the 
police personally, by an order ey forbidding them 
to enter a public-house or brothel, except when summoned, or 
for the prevention of crime. A host of abuses were supp 
and temptations removed from the policemen, by another order, 
prohibiting all settlements by them with persons arrested, and 
requiring them in every case to appear and make oath to the 
charge on which the arrest is made. 

By another order, he at once annihilated the intolerable 
hackmen’s abuse, which has heretofore made all travellers 
dread the perils of an arrival in New-York by steamboat. 
also adopted a simple expedient, which it is strange no one 
had ever tried before, of opening a complaint-book in his office, 
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to which every citizen might have access, and where he was at 
liberty to enter his complaint against any officer or other 

son for a breach of the laws, or for any other grievance which 
the municipal authorities ought to remove. These complaints 
are not only open to public inspection, but are found to furnish 
an interesting paragraph of city items for the ge be- 
sides obtaining the prompt attention of the Mayor. The num- 
ber of drinking-houses open on Sunday was soon reduced from 
2300 to about 20, and the arrests for crimes and offenses 
on the Sabbath fell from 160 to 80. Although it was impossi- 
ble to remove all abuses in an instant, more has already been 
done than any man but Mayor Wood would have believed 
possible, and we do not belie ve there ever was so great a 
o_— effected in the moral and social and material condition 
of half a million of people in six weeks, as he accomplished 
in the first half of the first quarter of his first year’s mayoralty. 
And the cordial approval & has received from all quarters, 
ought to assure bim that he is ingratiating himself with the 
hearts and memories of all, as a great public benefactor. He 
has also firmly and persistently refused all the favors and pri- 
—— which individuals or ay ape are ready to offer to 
public men, such as free tickets, rides, free subscriptions 
to books and periodicals, and every thing that has the look of 


a gift from any quarter, or on — account. “A gift blindeth 
and Mr 


the eyes,” says 
y commended. 
On the 11th of January, the Mayor transmitted to the Com- 
mon Council his general message, representing the condition 
of affairs, with his recommendations of such measures as he 
judged needful. The permanent debt of the city, redeemable 
from the sinking fund, is $13,960,856 ; which is reduced by 
the sinking fund, and other assets, to $8,779,441; and to this 
debt should be added the funded loans, redeemable from the 
taxes, making the total indebtedness $9,933,441, the interest of 
which is all provided for by the revenues of the sinking fund. 
The amounts which have been raised by taxation have in- 
creased, in eleven years, from $1,988,818 in 1844, to the enor- 
mous sum of $5,918,598 to be raised in 1855; an increase of © 
200 per cent. The taxes for this year are very nearly three 
times as much as in 1844. A fearful tale, and yet the amount 
could well be borne, if money’s worth were realized for the 
expenditure. The Mayor does not hesitate to affirm “that it 
is the undue, unnecessary, extraordinary outlays, without suffi- 
cient equivalent, that have swollen our taxes to their present 
enormous amount.” 


He then proceeds to point out some of the various ways in 


. Wood’s example is to be 
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which the expenditure can be reduced, and peculation and 
other fraud and waste prevented. He would simplify the ad- 
ministration of business pertaining to the streets, which at pre- 
sent “‘is unger the direction of six of the departments, besides 
several outside Commissioners, Inspectors, Surveyors, Apprais- 
ers, and other temporary selected agents.” A large share of 
these latter duties he would throw upon the police, and others 
he would dispense with. ‘There is no question that the seve- 
ral duties of the policemen are entirely too light.” And then 
he would “ consolidate all the business pertaining to streets 
into one ee The picture which he draws of the 

resent method of doing business, through six departments 
with their adjuncts, is too graphic to be wholly withheld. 


“These departments frequently come in conflict with each other ; it some- 
times happens that they are nearly all engaged at the same time, upon some 
part of the same street. It often occurs, that soon after the paving is 
completed, it is taken up to lay down a sewer, Croton-water, or fre Pipes. 
Each department being independent, and sometimes inimical to the other, 
no concert exists, but every one upon its own notions proceeds to do what it 
deems best, without thinking or caring of expense or public convenience. 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say, that sometimes twenty officials belonging 
to different departments are engaged in doing at the same time that which 
could be accomplished by one man, if acting for himself, in one twentieth 
the time, and at one twentieth the cost. ° 

“Each department is its own master, and acts upon its own volition, 
without consent or consultation, and not unfrequently strives to thwart the 
plans of the other, and produce confusion. Every person having the con- 
trol of private business or interest can see, without further comment, the 
reason why so large a sum is expended upon our streets. 

“The business-care, concentration, uniformity, and regularity so essential 
to the success of any enterprise, is entirely wanting. 

“ A general cutting-up and distribution of authority, creating irresponsi- 
bility and negligence, is productive of igacy in e iture, and ineffi- 
ciency in the performance of work. This abuse must be reformed. It has 
become too serious to be permitted longer.” 


He proposes to increase the revenue by obtaining from the 
Legislature the power of taxing the personal property in the 
city, re to non-residents; by requiring all fees to be 

aid into the city treasury; by exacting interest—as is done 
y the State—upon the deposits of the Treasurer in the banks. 
Some officers of the city are known to receive such interest for 
their own use. About $750,000 can be realized by collections 
from the suspended sales of property for taxes and assess- 
ments. A doubtful expedient, in our view, is his ey mar to 
tax omnibuses and railroad-cars; because it is so difficult to 
calculate the injurious effect of burdens upon locomotion and 
transportation. In fact, no taxation is so certain to be both 
equitable and safe as that which is laid directly upon pro- 
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perty. All obstructions of lawful and productive ind are 
etrimental. He thinks the city is subjected to very large 
expenses on account of emigrants, which the State ought to 
pay through its Board of Emigration. e 

e points out “the necessity of adopting some mode by 
which all disbursing officers shall be prevented from the 
expenditure of money, or creation of obligations to pay, for 
which this city is liable, without previous appropriation.” 
Numerous abuses have arisen here. “Itis useless to ask the 
departments for estimates on which to base the appropriation, 
if they are disregarded afterward. So long as the Common 
Council pass resolutions incurring expense—and the depart- 
ments execute them frequently by using funds appropriated for 
other purposes—so long will our taxes continue to increase, 
and the erroneous annual deficiencies, now so common, con- 
tinue to startle us from year to year.” Doubtless, the master- 
evil of the whole system is indistinctly alluded to here—the 


continued interference of the Boards and their committees - 
with the executive business of the city. We shall speak of 


again. 

The Mayor then treats of the city contracts, emigrants, the 
police, elections in the spring, the central park, new city hall, 
public school ns revision and codification of the city 
ordinances, the docks, non-payment of contractors, relief to 
Broadway, cattle-driving, and dirty streets. On this last and 
momentous subject, we were glad to have him say: 


“So far as the law gives me power, I shall require a strict compliance 
with the existing contracts to clean the streets; and that I may know which 
of the contractors are derelict, the police have been ordered to make the con- 
report, every day, the result.” 


We may say of these messages that they present compre- 
hensive and statesmanlike views, are based upon sound prin- 
ciples, and evince the most profound and anxious thought, and 
an honest desire to promote the welfare of the city, and a firm 
purpose on the part of the Mayor of doing his own duty, at 
whatever cost to himself, and whoever else may do or neglect 
theirs. So far as these suggestions pertain to the province of 
the Common Council, if they were addressed to a body of 
honorable, upright, and patriotic men, we should expect vast 
benefits from seeing them put in practice. Whether any such 
expectations will be realized from the action of the present 
Boards, we shall be better able to tell a few months hence. 
But we are compelled to confess that their progress and 
method in the public business thus far, do not inspire us 
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with very sanguine hopes in that quarter. Let us wait still 
for the best. 

We do, indeed, find that the Mayor has so far secured the 
codperation of the Board of Aldermen, that they have passed 
an order authorizing him to examine the books and accounts 
of any person holding office under the municipal government, 
whenever, in his judgment, the public interests require such 
examination. His energetic ee successful fnovements have 
also arrested the attention of the Legislature at Albany, which 
teems with projects of alterations, and amendments, and substi- 
tutes, destined to aid or to stop him, to cripple or to strengthen 
his efforts, to neutralize or to perpetuate the benefits he is 
bringing upon the community. But in the city itself, we fear 
that the success of his endeavors is likely to be confined almost 
entirely to one of police. The amendments 
in the other branches of the 7 administration appear 
to be, for the most part, transient, doubtful, or illusory. The 
reason is plain: those departments are independent of the 
Mayor’s control. He neither appoints, nor has power to 
remove, the incumbents of any one of the “nine Executive 
Departments, having undefined, doubtful, and conflicting pow- 
ers, with heads elected by the people; each assuming to be 
sovereign, and independent of the others, of the Mayor, or of 
any other authority.” By securing, as we presume he has . 
done, the cordial codperation of the City Judge and the 
Recorder, who, together with himself, constitute the appointing 
power and adjudicating tribunal of the police, he will be able 
to maintain a degree of control over that one branch. On the 
others he may safely experiment, to learn the degree of force 
there may be in “ moral suasion,” to stem the tide of misgov- 
ernment and corruption. But we do not anticipate that he 
will produce a concert of action of the different departments 
which manage the business of the streets, or bring about so won- 
derful an event as to have the streets actually swept at stated in- 
tervals, and swept clean, or settle the conflicts of jurisdiction 
between the Ten Governors of the Alms-House and the Com- 
mon Council, or interpose even a slight check upon the waste- 
ful and irresponsible expenditures of those bodies respectively. 
Even while we write, it is announced that the Board of Gover- 


nors have invited the Legislature to visit in a body the several 
public institutions of the city, and have appropriated sundry 
thousands of dollars of the funds placed at their disposal for 
the pea te be expended in costly entertainments on the occa- 


sion, with ample store of wines and liquors; sure to produce 
disgraceful intoxication to a melancholy extent among their 
guests. It is a great thing to have our city governed, even to 
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the extent m which M Wood governs, and will govern it, 
through the police that he has under his control; and for the 
time—we hope, a long time—that he may continue to adorn 
the office he holds. But “ New-York governed” is one thing. 
A municipal government for New-York is quite another 
thing, and is still a desideratum to be supplied. We want a 

roper frame of government that will be in force when Mr. 
Wood is no longer Mayor. We should want it for the objects 
which he can not reach, were his mayoralty immortal, as its 
fame is sure to be. 


What is a proper frame of government for the city of 
New-York? We TO to occupy the remaining space 
allotted to this article, in a very condensed answer to this 
question. We cordially approve and earnestly recommend 
most of the general views presented by the Mayor in his Inau- 
gural Message, which we have quoted in full. The absurdities 
of the present nine-headed machine can not be made more 
striking by any additional remarks of ours. No society or body 
of men could ever do business or be guided or governed under 
such an incongruous organization. Still less can a great city 
be made safe, or healthy, or peaceful, with its government 
divided into nine independent departments, all irresponsible, 
and.all — resolved not to yield one to another. We can 
not attach as much importance as Mr. Wood and many others 
have done, to the pro of separating our municipal elec- 
tions from those of the State and the Nation, by appointing 
them to be held in the spring. It looksvery well in theory, to 
separate our city government from the dictation of great parties, 
and from the turmoil and confusion of a presidential campaign. 
But the idea is a fallacious one, and can not be realized in prac- 
tice. Twenty years ago or more, we had the charter altered so 
as to hold our city elections in the spring. And the friends of 
good order flattered themselves with the hope of a peaceful 
and harmonious effort to elect city officers without distinc- 
tion of party, for their worth and fidelity, and their ability to 
promote the public good. But, shortly before the election, 
there arose a great national question at Washington, (that of 
the re-charter of the Bank of the United States,) on which it 
was said to be of paramount importance that the commercial 
metropolis of the country should be heard. And so the two 
great parties nominated their several tickets with almost ex- 
clusive reference to their ability to command votes of certain 
classes for their y; and, in the issue, many of the most 
meritorious candidates were ruled out, and those who were 
came into office under a pressure of partisan obligation, 
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so that nothing at all was gained to the city by the spring elec- 
tion, and by general consent it was soon assimilated to the 
general election. 
In this ona it is impossible to separate public affairs 
from politics. e foundation-principle of our institutions is 
sg yan by the people; and that makes up our politics. 
In this country ———— is politics; and the attempt to 
separate them will not only fail, but will always lead to evils. 
e must take it as it is, and not war against the inevitable. 
The people will have politics, and will mingle all their public 
business with politics; and there is no remedy but to enlighten 
the people and give them good politics. The whole body is 
one, and it is absurd to think of making one of its mem 
healthy while the whole head is sick and the heart faint. The 
evils which we suffer from wicked politics is the penalty we 
pay for the folly and selfishness and ey of duty by which 
we allowed politics to be wicked. And if we may — have 
a — frame of government for the city, by which the will 
of the people can be faithfully carried out for the public good 


in regard to local interests, it will be a powerful aid toward 
correcting whatever abuses exist in re to the affairs of the 
State and the Nation. Yet, if others deem it important to make 
another experiment of holding our city elections in the spring, 


we shall not object strenuously; but rather hope that the bene- 
fits may be realized, which are so well set forth in the Mayor's 
yo to Mr. Blatchford. We will quotea paragraph for future 
reference : 


“The conclusion is inevitable, that other interests than our own influence 
if not control the selection of our own rulers when elected at the general 
election. If, under these circumstances, honest ‘and capable men happen to 
be designated for us, we are indebted for it more to accident, or the inter- 
position of Divine Providence in our favor, than to the forethought and dis- 
criminating action of the voters themselves. No; let there be a i 
irrevocable and entire; let there be but one issue, when local officers are to 
be chosen, and that referring to the welfare and prosperity of New-York. 
If, differing upon national or State questions, we can unite without embar- 
rassment or obstruction upon men fitted for charter offices, without reference 
to their party affinities or associations, the considerations will be not whether 
they are in favor of or against any outside issues involving matters of national 
import, but whether in favor of an economical government for this city, and 
opposed to vices, immoralities, corruptions, t.” 

The two main ee ts of reform, which we regard as abso- 
lutely indispensable, are expressed by the phrase, UNITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY. Our nine independent executive governments 
must be brought into one, and that one made fully responsible 
to the people. Unless this is done, nothing will be gained by 
change. And it would be better that the Legislature shoul 
leave the charter unaltered, and let us get along as we can un- 
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der the government of Mayor Wood for the present, until fur- 
ther experience, study, comparison of views,-and public dis- 
cussion shall have prepared the way for a real reform based 
upon sound principles, and calculated for permanence by its 
conformity to the genius of our American institutions. 

To bring our executive government to a proper unity, there 
must be one head, which must be the source of power to all 
subordinates, and have the control of all. In order to this, the 
Mayor should have the appointment of all the other executive 
officers of the city, subject to the confirmation of the Board ot 
Aldermen in regard to the heads of bureaux, and the absolute 
power of removal of them all. A sufficient nsibility is 
secured by restoring annual elections, so that, after wielding 
this power one year, the Mayor would return to the ranks of 
his fellow-citizens, either to receive theirapproval by reélection, 
or to come himself under the government to which he had 
given character. And, in connection with this, there must be a 
complete severance of the Common Council from the executive 
administration. Neither Board, nor both together, nor any 
committee of either, should have any executive function, or 
any power to interfere, to help or hinder, direct or control, 
command or forbid, in regard to any executive business. 
Nothing short of this will put a period to the pernicious strug- 

les and jealousies of the Common Council ——e the Mayor. 

t the Common Council pass ordinances for the city, and 
raise money by taxation, and make specific appropriations for 
all necessary purposes, and impeach delinquent officers; and 
let the Mayor see that the laws are executed and the money 
properly — and have the power to compel all subordinate 
officers to do their duty, or to discharge them; and we shall 
then know exactly where to look for whatever is required to 
be done, and where to lay the blame of every failure. Then 
New-York will have a government. 

It will be seen that this differs in some essential points from 
the “ Amended Charter of 1830,” to which Mr. Wood’s inau- 
gural refers as the model government. That charter did not 
give the Mayor the requisite powers of appointment and 
removal, and did not withdraw from the Common Council and 
the Board of Aldermen and Assistants their power of inter- 
meddling with executive duties. It was itself the first step in 
the wrong direction; and the subsequent alterations have been 

rogressive stages in the false system of policy which was then 
n, of attempting to govern a city by checks and balances, 

and distribution of powers, when the great necessity is for con- 
centration of power, so as to secure unity, responsibility, and 
an energy which is absolutely resistless and certain to do what- 
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ever it attempts. The plan we have proposed will be at once 
effective and safe; for the city will never intrust such powers 
to any man who is not known to possess both the ability and 
the integrity to exercise them for the public good. In choos- 
ing a man to be a cipher or a sinecure, they might be less 
watchful of his quality ; but in choosing a mayor to exercise 
such functions as these, it is absurd to suppose they would be 
imposed upon by an a of political chicanery to intrust 
the power to unworthy hands. 

is change would simplify the government of the city, and. 
would thus do more than all the contrivances of the last 
twenty-five years have been able to do to destroy the oppor- 
tunity and the temptation for fraud and plunder. Every citi- 
zen could then understand the machinery and would feel his 
own individual power. The remedy for negligence and abuses 
would be obvious, easy, and certain. Complaints of griev- 
ances would be sure to go to the power which can redress 
them. By having one controlling head, the perpetual disagree- 
ments of the different bureaux would be terminated, and each 
would become the helper of the other, because each would 
then be a part of the one administration. It could no longer 
be said, as Mayor Wood has said in his inaugural, that “ we 
are administering the government by portions of six different 
charters, which create nine executive departments, havin 
undefined, doubtful, and conflicting powers, with heads el 
by the people, each assuming to be sovereign and independent 
of the others, of the Mayor, or of any other authority.” Can 
the idea be formed of a more pole | system of government ? 
Of course, “this irresponsibility has been productive of care- 
lessness in expenditure and negligence in the execution of 
ordinances”—the two great evils under which we suffer. 

The plan we propose would remedy just these evils, and that 
is pre what we need. The Mayor, having thus the con- 
trol of the several executive de ents, would necessarily 
select for these offices men in whom he himself could place 
confidence, both as to their intelligence and energy, and he 
would thus surround himself with a number of capable and 
faithful men, on whose advice and codperation he could safely 
lean, as a virtual cabinet council, and thus there would be a 
perfect codperation in executing the laws and preserving the 
general interests of the city. 

We are satisfied, too, that this plan will be most acceptable 
to the people, if it can only be presented to them as it is. The 
plan itself confides in the — as to their capacity for self- 
government. It gives them the power of selecting their own 


magistrates, and of watching them most perfectly, and of call- 
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ing them to account most speedily. All other schemes remove 

wer from the people, and tie up the hands of the Lye ed 
a controlling the administration of their affairs, and thus 
preclude them from holding their agents to a direct and effect- 

he e only want a good government. the Mayor 

has wel seine { it, “ They ask public order, the suppression 
of crime and vice, clean streets, the removal of nuisances, and 
abolition of abuses, a restriction of taxation to the absolute 
wants of an economically administered government, and a 
prompt execution of the laws and ordinances.” What apolo 
~ean be given by the Legislature or the Common Council for 
refusing to grant these reasonable demands? They ask this, 
and for this they are perfectly willing to pay, let the cost be 
what it will. They paid five millions of je ide last year as 
the expense of a government which did not bring them one 
of these benefits. They expect to pay six millions this year, 
and can afford to pay it, and are willing to pay it this year 
and every year, if they can have money’s worth for their dol- 
lars—a good government, clean streets, quiet nights, a healthy 
atmosphere, the assurance of justice, a consciousness of the 
reign of law. 

Unless these changes are made, and year by year until they 


are made, the expenses of the city government will continue 
to increase, and its effectiveness to diminish. The taxes for 
1856 will probably be seven millions. The love of public 
plunder is not satiated by success, but . poo by what it feeds 


on. The ingenuity of official fraud and peculation is not ex- 
hausted, but can devise new tricks, if legislative tinkering 
should succeed in stopping the rat-holes already known 
and open. We protest against all further tinkering of the 
charter by such hands as have handled it since 1830. We 
have tried sufficiently all the experiments of political science 
and political quackery, and none of them have afforded re- 
lief. Ever since the amended charter of 1830, we have been 
altering and amending, and matters have all the while grown 
worse. Relief has been sought in the wrong direction, by the 
diffusion rather than the concentration of power, by sliine 
more control where we wanted more efficiency, by multiplying 
checks and stays when we wanted more decision and activ- 
ity, by removing power and responsibility further from the 
peopl, when the true method was to bring responsibility more 
irectly to the people as the source of power. 

We have had enough of legislative interference with execu- 
tive business, by committees of Aldermen and committees of 
Councilmen. We have had enough of boards of appointment 
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and removal; enough of boards of control and administration. 
They are screens from responsibility, and hiding-places for 
favoritism, corruption, and peculation. Whatever appearance 
of energy and independence they may wear at their first insti- 
tution, they inevitably lose their force in a little time, through 
the division of responsibility, and the difficulty of harmonizing 
so many diverse views and interests, and degenerate into mere 
manufactories of forms and repositories of red tape. Who 
requires an argument to convince him that all the departments 
would be as thoroughly aroused as the police, if they all held 
their offices in the same way, by the will of Mayor Wood? 

The “ Reform Committee” has done good, but it has failed 
of accomplishing the needful reform, because it did not go to 
the root of the evil. Having its attention directed almost ex- 
zlusively to the monstrous corruptions which have grown up, 
they have essayed to dry up these streams, without going to 
the fountain-head. The waste of money is not the chief evil, 
but the lack of government, the filthy streets inviting pesti- 
lence, the rowdyism and violence rendering life itself insecure, 
the obstruction of the wharves and streets hindering the very 
commerce by which the city lives. It is folly to intrust the 
management of the reform to the Common Council; they do 
not represent the city on this subject, and are not likely to 
favor the reduction of their prerogatives, which will at the 
same time shut off their oppor‘unities of speculation and per- 
sonal aggrandizement. 

It is the people’s business, and we desire to see it taken hold 
of by the people, in primary assemblies. There ought to be 
no delay. If it can be well done, ’twere better done quickly. 
The loss to the city by the lack of a good government is im- 
mense—it is immeasurable, and will soon overwhelming. 
The insecurity of life and property, the enormous expense with. 
out advantage, will drive commerce to other ports, unless we 
can have a reform; and New-York, with all its advantages, 
may become a mere monument of past prosperity, and a mon- 
itor to the world of the evils of misgovernment. Already, we 
see the city of London alarmed at the diversion of its trade, 
through the expenses with which it is burdened, and the want 
of security which it encounters there.* 


* “London, instead of being now chosen, as a matter of course, as the common 
centre towards which commercial vessels proceeding to England from all quarters 
of the world are to be directed, has to sustain a sharp struggle with the outports. 

rt of London has already lost the cotton imports—those of wool are gradu- 


The 

ally following—and that of silk seems destined to take the same course. Bristol, 
once the second port in the empire, but which lost its position by imposing heavy 
dock charges, has seen its error, and is again entering into competition with Lon- 
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It is time for New-York to be on the alert, and demand of 
the present Legislature a reformed charter, which will strike at 
the root of all these evils, and secure to us a government, first 
of all efficient and faithful, next economical as well as liberal, 
and last of all as secure as the imperfection of human institu- 
tions permits, against favoritism and fraudulent administration. 

But we are to say that we eh ~~ tinkering, no 
more Boards, as screens from nsibility. € want a gov- 
ernment. And we had suther things ran remain as they 
now are, than that they should be tampered with by quackery. - 


We had rather continue to be governed by Mayor Wood, and 
would hope that he may be continued in office until we obtain 
& government, so that the people can govern themselves. 


don. Liverpool and Glasgow now absorb a of the trade once mono- 
polized by the metropolitan port. Southampton been designated the future 
port of London; and when the wonderful capabilities of the harbor are taken into 
consideration, and due attention paid to the fact that the railway running into the 
docks places that town within two hours of London, it will be conceded that there 
is very good reason for the designation.”—London Daily News, Feb. 1, 1855. 
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POST-OFFICE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Post-Office Money-Orders—Immense Success of Money-Orders in 
Great Britain — Uniformity of Postage — 


Labor, and reducing tal ; 
tistics of different Countries— Letter-Carriers and Receiving- 
Houses—Immense Advantage, both as a Convenience to the Public 
and a Source of Profit to the Department. 


Matt depredations are so alarmingly prevalent, that it is 
with the greatest risk that money is ever intrusted to the safe 
keeping of the post-office. A secure and convenient method 
of remitting money by mail has long been a desideratum, the 
importance of which is greater as the business, the wealth, and 
the population of the country increase, and the arms of our 

tal system become more widely extended. In several 
uropean countries there is a system of post-office exchange, 
and in Great Britain post-office money-orders have been used 
with success for more than sixty years; and since the intro- 
duction of penny postage, the sums of money remitted, and 
number of remittances by mail, have been almost incredible. 
This plan of remitting money by money-orders is attended 
with the most perfect safety, convenience, and simplicity, and 
at a cost of a very small commission or per centage, and this 
commission more than defrays the entire expense of the sys- 
tem. In 1792, three officers of the General Post-Orricz, with 
the consent of the government, commenced the plan of draw- 
ing orders or sight drafts, for limited sums, on postmasters in 
the large cities and towns, and the postmasters drew on them 
in return. These orders were paid for by the purchaser, at the 
rate of eight pence to the pound sterling, but the exchange 
was so high, the expense of postage so great, and the system 
so complicated—a different rate of commission being charged 
for every variation in the size of the draft—that the business 
done was extremely limited, the trouble great, and the profits 
small. After this complex system had been in operation nearly 
half a century, in 1838, the entire business was still conducted 
at the General Post-Office in London, by three persons, and 
their annual profits amounted to less than two henbet unds 
to each. In the general overhauling of post-office affairs at 
that period, the government, seeing the advantage of having 
the money-order business connected with the er 
office, remunerated the officers for their rights, lowered the 
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rate of exchange, made it uniform on all sums under two 
ery and between two and five pounds, and at once estab- 
ished the money-order system on a permanent basis. On the 
5th of January, 1840, the penny postage came into operation, 
and we see the magical effects of the three great requisites of 
a good postal system, CHEAPNESS, UNIF@RMITY, and SIMPLI- 
city. The money-order system was attached to the post-office, 
September 20, 1838, and then required the labor of three 
clerks at the General Post-Office in London. In 1840, the serv- 
ices of eighteen persons were required; in 1841, thirty-six ; 
and in 1854, one benioed and sixty ; and these at the General 
Post-Office in London, besides those employed at the various 
post-offices throughout the kingdom. The number of money- 
orders, and the amount of money remitted through them by 
mail, in Great Britain, during fourteen years, is shown in the 
following figures : 


Date. Number. Amount. Date. Number. Amownt. 


1839 188,921 $1,565,623 1848 4,203,651 $40,756,475 
1840 587,797 4,804,878 1849 4,248,891 40,763,219 
1841 1,552,845 «15,637,538 1850 4,439,713 42,472,493 
1842 2,111,980 —.21,685,889 1851 4,661,025 44,402,104 
1843 2,501,528 25,564,204 1852 4,947,825 47,191,389 
1844 2806303 28,476,977 1853 «215,290 49,580,976 
1845 3,176,126 32,066,805 

1846 3,515,079 35,355,284 Total, 48,188,654 $469,839,740 
1847 4,031,185 39,515,885 


The commission or exchange paid on the money-orders is- 
sued in 1853, amounted to $484,370, which covered all ex- 
penses of extra clerk hire, blanks, etc., and gave a clear profit 
of $70,745. Here we see a record of the enormous sum of 
nearly $500,000,000 being transmitted by mail during fourteen 

ears, and every dollar of it as safe in its transmission as an 
Investment in government stocks, It will be seen that the 
commission paid on the orders issued in 1853, averaged about 
eight tenths of one per cent., or eight mills ina dollar. Let 
it be borne in mind that this large business is carried on, in 
this economical manner, like all the operations of the British 
post-office, only through the UNIFORMITY and SIMPLICITY in- 
troduced to the greatest practical extent. The clerk or officer 
who issues the money-orders to the public has his blank forms 
of two sorts only, each printed in an ink or on a paper of a 
particular color. One of these is for all orders that do not 
exceed two pounds, ($10,) and the other for orders between 
two and five pounds. The first of these have a commission of 
three ve sterling, and the last of six pence. In filling up 
the orders, the clerk has no labor of mind or pen in calculating 


and footing up the commission charged, which he would have 
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did the commission vary according to the amount of the order. 
As IN RATES OF POSTAGE, WHERE THERE IS UNIFORMITY AND 
SIMPLICITY, NOT MORE THAN ONE HALF THE AVERAGE RATES 
OR AGGREGATE SUM NEED BE CHARGED, WHICH WOULD BE NE- 
CESSARY TO DEFRAY THE EXPENSES THAT ATTEND A VARIETY 
OF RATES, AND A COMPLICATED SYSTEM. In keeping the ac- 
counts with the government, there are no long and entangling 
columns of figures to foot up, but by simply counting the 
money-orders, or the items on the cash-book, the exact amount 
of commissions is shown. Here is a form of the Post-Office 


Money-Order exactly as printed: 
Issued 
OF 

Ornice. No. 250. 185 

MORLEY, 
( York.) 

See Instructions 

ON THE BACK. 


Credit the person named in my letter of advice, the sum of 
8. d, 


£ 
and debit the same to this office. a <a 


| 
To the Post Office at 


Post Master. 


payable, must sign here Received the above. 


signature ce. Signature. 


Through the magical influence of this little piece of paper, 
the mail-robber’s occupation is gone, the dishonest postmaster 
or clerk must seek another field for the exercise of his ingenu- 
ity ; the business man, the poor laborer, the absent husband, 
son, or brother, can all discharge their obligations, send sub- 
stantial tokens of love and esteem, find a bank of exchange 
and remittance in the government post-office, and all without 
the frightful amount of loss and athens that makes the annals 
of our postal — one continued scene and record of felony, 
corruption, and plunder. What arguments are necessary to 
show the immense utility of this measure, except to point to 
the records of its wonderful success in a neighboring nation ? 
The English have had it for more than sixty years, and, since 
simplicity and uniformity have been partie 3 into their 
office, with the greatest success and most gigantic results. We 


The 

és made 

his or 

name at. ull length, except in 
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still cling to our old method of sending bank-notes and even 
coin over our two hundred thousand miles af gortennn and 
through the hands of our thirty thousand postal servants, and 
to such an extent have we made our post-office a nursery for 
thieves, that the officers in charge of the “ depredation depart- 
ment” say that business increases faster than any other branch 
of our postal system. And why should not depredations in- 
crease? There is certainly no lack of opportunity. The 
amount of money permanently (thrown into 
the hands of thieves) in this hot-bed of crime, if put into a 
legitimate paying business, or invested at compound ae 
would, in less than half a century, enable the holders to buil 
a railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or buy out the 
whole of Wall street. From an estimate based on considerable 
reliable data, the sum of money lost by thefts, mail robberies, 
and other casualties connected with our method of remitting 
money b t, must be somewhere from half a million to a 
million dollars annually. The writer of this article, for some 
time in charge of an important desk in the dead-letter office, 
had passing through his hands alone, money that had mis- 
carried—money, in the form of drafts, bills of exchange, and 
various kinds of’ bank paper—to the amount of more than 
two million dollars a year. Not unfrequently would there be 
ten, twenty, and sometimes fifty thousand do in one draft, 
and in a single letter. 

And this was simply the letters that had miscarried, not the 
mail robberies. From the amount that comes to light in the 
dead-letter office, we have the best reason for believing that 
nearly or quite one hundred million dollars is sent through 
our mails every year. We see that some fifty million dollars 
was sent through the British post-office, in money-orders, in 
1858, besides all that was sent in bank drafts and otherwise. 


In all the experience of remittances, made by the writer of 
this, over one third of the funds intrusted by him to the ten- 
der mercies of the United States mails, during a — of 


fifteen years, has been lost. He is benevolent enough to hope 
that his fellow-citizens generally have not fared as badly. 

The report of the English Commissioners of Emigration, for 
two years, shows that in 1850, $4,875,000, and in 1851, 
$4,985,000, a total of $9,860,000, was remitted by Irish emi- 
grants in America to their friends in Great Britain. Add to 
this the sums that never come under the cognizance of the 
Emigrant Commissioners, and see the enormous magnitude of 
remittances between these people—a class proverbially poor 
and humble. It is not giving undue publicity to an official 
fact, when the writer states, from his own experience in the 
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_ dead-letter office, and there on record in his own writing, that 
the sums of money sent b gener ag emigrants in this coun 

to their friends in the old world, rena os to Ireland, an 
that never reaches them, amounts to tens of thousands annually, 
and for a very large amount of this no owners can be found, 
and in consequence it lapses into the hands of the bankers 
through whom the money is remitted. Some of these bankers, 
that transmit money for emigrants, very adroitly have the 
draft on & printed form which says to the recipient, the mon 

“* ds sent by your friends in America,” no name being mention 
Of course when any of these come into the dead-letter office, 
there is nothing in them to show by whom the money is for- 
warded. On the post-office authorities’ applying to the banker 
for the name and address of the sender, the messengers of the 
department have oftentimes been politely walked out of doors 
by these shrewd financiers, and at information denied them. 
Emigration Commissioners and agents have sometimes been 
appealed to, and as they have the means of directing a large 
amount of business in certain channels, some of these sh 
financial men have been taught to put a fairer face on their 
monetary transactions. To the credit of the mercantile class, 
it must be mentioned that but two or three such cases have 
been known in any of our cities. That they do exist, shows 
the necessity of some safe, secure, and uniform method of re- 
mitting money from this country to Great Britain; and these 
examples are mentioned as showing that necessity in a strikin 
light. An international money-order system would be attend 
with no more difficulty than the arrangement for a return of 
postages from one nation to another, and, in fact, would be 
more simple. The money-order system was introduced on the 
lst of February into Canada, the privilege of drawing orders 
being extended to eighty of the principal post-offices in the 
two provinces. 

There are some sagacious reasoners who contend that when 
privileges can not be extended to all alike, none should have 
the benefit. Because every little village in the interior, and 
every settlement in the islets can not, from the first, have 


the ee of post-office money-orders, shall they not be 


extended where it is practicable? As well might it be argued, 
that unless there is a daily mail from El Paso to Matagorda, 
and from Salt Lake to Astoria, there should be none from 
New-York to Philadelphia. As long as communities are dif- 
ferently situated, it is impossible that legislative enactments 
shall be extended to each and to all alike. The money-order sys- 
tem can not be extended to every community at once. Only 
one quarter of the post-offices in Great Britain have money- 
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order offices. We may easily attempt impossibilities or im- 
practicabilities and fail. We can introduce the money-order 
system, at first to places of a certain size, but not to the smallest 
towns. One thousand, or perhaps two thousand money-order 
offices, in that number of the largest of our post-offices, would 
be a fair beginning. The system could then be extended as 
we became better acquainted with it, and saw and realized 
the benefits. It is not our purpose to go into details. There 
is nothing impracticable or difficult in the system. One se 
asks, What would be done if orders for several hundred dollars 
should be presented to a small office for payment in a ~— 
day, and when funds were insufficient to meet them? 
course, in such a case, the postmaster must have the privilege 
of delaying till he can receive money or draw on the larger 
office that he corresponds with. It is y a supposable case, 
for money-order business is not extended to very small offices, 
and the general direction of money is to flow from small in- 
terior places to large cities and towns, so that the smallest 
money-order offices always receive much more money for 
money-orders issued, than they are called on to pay out for 
money-orders presented. Each small money-order office must 
have a large post-office as a corresponding office, to make re- 
mittances to when surplus funds accumulate, and to draw on 
when funds are wanted. Some ask about the safety of having 
cage in small places intrusted with the care of such a 

ge money business. As we have stated, no very small 
places should have money-order offices, and wherever they are, 
of course, the postmaster must enter into satisfactory bonds 
for a faithful dohaup of the trust. The money-order busi- 
ness will always increase the postmaster’s profits or salary, and 
the business thus becomes an object to him. If we have come 
to that miserable condition that persons of trust and responsi- 
bility can not be found to take charge of all necessary govern- 
ment operations, then we had better sell out, as a nation, put 
ourselves under the protection of Faustin the First or Kame- 
hameha III. 

There is not the slightest difficulty or impracticablity in our 
having the money-order system, and in making it a great con- 
venience to our citizens. If we make it a Herculean task to 
those who attend to it, by putting a petty penny per centage 
on every order according to the amount, having it as compli- 
cated as the exploded systems of ten or fifteen different rates 
of postage, we may as well hang our harps on the willows at 
starting, for we shall certainly have to mourn over a failure. 
Two rates of exchange only will do, perhaps five cents for all 
orders that are not over ten dollars, and ten cents for those be 
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tween ten and twenty-five dollars, and no order granted for a 
larger sum. This will be uniform, simple, and practicable, and 
can not fail to be eminently successful. 

There is one great principle in the English post-office sys- 
tem that has never been appreciated in this country. We have 
all heard of Mr. Rowland Hill’s postal reform in Great Britain, 
but not one in a hundred understands the real basis of his im- 
provements. Nearly every person, if asked wherein consisted 
the post-office reform of England, would say it was the 
“penny postage.” That is not it. It is the UNIFORMITY OF 
POSTAGE, and the uniformity and simplicity introduced into all 
their postal concerns; and it is this which makes the British 

t-office a model of cheapness, convenience, regularity, and 
espatch. A great many have a kind of general idea that we 
have a uniform rate of firm y But we have three rates of 
postage for letters, and three different methods of rating or 
computing that postage, so that we have six different princi- 
ples to contend with in estimating the postage on letters, when 
there should be but one rate, and one way of computing that 
rate. Drop-letters are charged one price; letters that are sent 
by mail a distance of less than three thousand miles, another; 
and a third and higher rate is charged on all that go more than 
three thousand miles. Drap-letters are charged one price, with- 
out regard to weight, while all inland letters that are sent by 
mail are charged a single _ e for each half ounce. Foreign 
letters—those that go to Great Britain—have the po com- 
puted by weight, each half ounce being rated at a single post- 
age, but beyond the first ounce half ounces are not reckoned, 
each separate ounce or fractional excess se ase me as two 
postages. Aside from the very great tfuble of bearing all 
these various rates in the mind, is the liability to mistake, and 
very serious are the mistakes that sometimes occur, in conse- 
quence of this complicated and heterogeneous system. One ex- 
ample will be given—a case that came under the eye of the 
writer. A letter directed to Great Britain was mailed at a post- 
office in the State of New-York, and on mailing it the postage 
was asked. It was put in the scales and found to weigh an 
ounce and a half, and the postmaster or clerk, forgetting that 
on all foreign letters the half ounces were not reckoned, 
charged three postages—seventy-two cents—which was paid. 
The correct rate was four postages, the same as if it weighed 
twosounces, and it should have been charged ninety-six cents. 
The letter was sent, arrived in New-York, and, as no postage 
on foreign letters less than the full amount due can be reckon- 
ed, it was sent as an unpaid letter, and charged ninety-six cents 
in Great Britain—four shillings sterling. e letter contained 
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an essay, written in a competition for one of two literary prizes, 
one of $9000 and one of $3000, all compositions competing for 
a _ having to be sent in by acertain day, and to be post-paid. 
This letter arrived in season ; but, the postage being unpaid, it 
was refused, returned to this country, was sent to the dead- 
letter office, and in regular official course went into the hands 
of the writer of this article. It was opened, examined, and 
returned to the office where it v_s mailed, to be presented to the 
author on his paying the sum of ninety-six cents, the postage 
marked on it as due, it having been returned as an unpaid let- 
ter! He had already paid seventy-two cents on it at the time 
he mailed it, and was told by the officer that that was the post- 
age in full. Having lost all that he had paid in the first place, 
lost his labor of writing, and lost all chance of obtaining either 
of the prizes, he declined a further investment, and the docu- 
ment now slumbers in one of the pigeon-holes of the dead-let- 
ter office. As a faithful historian, we are obliged to chronicle 
the fact, that the writer of this essay did not take the first prize 
of $9000, nor even the second prize of $3000 ; but, whether from 
any lack of literary merit in himself, can not be conjectured. 
Governments will not, under ordinary circumstances, make 
good any losses that accrue to individuals in consequence of offi- 
cial blunders, mistakes, or criminality ; but they should so order 
and regulate national affairs as to leave as little chance as possi- 
ble for mistakes to occur. 

But do we consider the enormous tax that we pay for the 
extra useless labor in this ever-varied, aden oon | eterogene- 
ous postal system of ours? Should we be credited were we to 
assert, that there was an actual and positive amount of four 
times as much lab@® and expense of receiving, stamping, and 
mailing letters, keeping the accounts, supplying stationery, and 
attending to the various duties in our post-offices, as there is in 
Great Britain, and as there would be with us, if our system had 
the uniformity and simplicity of theirs? It is certainly so, and 
we can clearly prove it. We refer to the duties that are carried 
on in the post-offices, everything connected with the receiving, 
stamping, rating, and despatching the letters by mail, and not to 
the business or cost of transportation, or other postal affairs 
outside of the post-offices. e have no difficulty in arrivin 
at the correct cost of each branch of the postal service, and find- 
ing the comparative amount of labor in each. We are often 
told that, as Great Britain is a small country, and the United 
States a large one, the postal operations of the two nations can 
not be compared. That is just, only so far as transportation 
and other matters connected with distance, are concerned. 
Many of their postal duties are precisely like ours, and will admit 
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of a direct comparison. The entire expense of the British 
— in 1858 was $7,003,899. This was made up of the 
ollowing items : 


Conveyance of the mails, .  « $2,868,585 
Surveyors, (or “Special Agents”) . . . 
Colonial postal expenses, * 87,875 
Expense of the Money-Order Office, . e ‘ 363,625 
General Post-Office and miscellaneous, . . 972,574 

Total of general mail expenses, . . . $5,864,289 

to Postmasters, Sub-Postmasters, 

Clerks, expense of stationery, office rent, fuel, 

lights, etc., $645,245 
Expenses of the City Post-Office, London, br po 

° ’ ’ 
Total of recei and d $1,139,110 


The entire expense of the United States post-office in 1853 was 
$7,982,756, consisting of the following items: — 


Conveyance of mails, . . . oe 308 
General miscellaneous expenses, “a ‘ 703,700 
Total general mailexpenses, . . . «. $5,610,008 
Compensation to Postmasters, . . . 1,821,474 
41,454 


Total expense of and despatching mails, $2,372,748 


At this stage of our argument we shall b ge mee be again 
reminded that “ this is a great country,” and shall, | sey a be 
told that we have nearly 24,000 postmasters, while there are in 
Great Britain but a little over 8000. We have not lost sight 
of all these prominent facts, and shall at once proceed to deduct 
two thirds of the entire amount of the salaries of our postmas- 
ters, we sum of $1,214,816), from the “expense of receiving 
and 7 pen mails,” and that will leave $1,158,482 to go 

e sum of $1,139,110 for the same kind of service in 
Great Britain. Now, were the business of our 24,000 post- 
offices thrown into 8000, and if we admit that 8000 post- 
masters and the clerks now employed could attend to the recep- 
tion and despatch of all our mail matter, thus concentrated— 
and, really, it is too much to suppose that they could do it at 
all—what do we get as the result of their labors? We had, 
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according to the Postmaster General's official report, in 1852, 
95,790,524 letters dropped in post-offices and sent by mail dur- 
ing the year. The same year there were mailed in Great Brit- 
tain, 879,501,499 letters. According to the expenses, as given 
above from official reports of the two countries, every million 
of letters in the United States cost for despatch and reception 
the sum of $12,067, while in Great Britain the expense attend- 
ing the same number, is $2,998, being less than one fourth the 
amount. No account is taken of papers, books, and other 
printed matter in either country, and were all that accurately 
given, it could scarcely affect the result, unless by showing a 
eater disparity. We will carry the above calculation further. 
Were the British method of doing business in the post-office as 
complicated and expensive as ours, their three hundred and 
eighty million letters would have cost them $4,585,460, instead 
of $1,139,110, and this besides the expense of transporta- 
tion and of the general post-office. On the other hand, had we 
the uniformity, simplicity, convenience, and consequent cheap- 
ness, of the British system, the proportionate expense and labor 
of receiving and despatching our ninety-six million letters 
would have been $987,908, instead of $1,158,482; that is, we 
could despatch four times as many letters at the same trouble 
and cost at which we now send the present number: The 
British population, numbering about the same as ours, write 
and one by mail four hundred million letters in a year, while 
we mail one hundred millions; and this enormous use of the 
mail in Great Britain results principally from the fact that the 
post-office in that country meets the wants of the public in all 
the requisites of convenience, cheapness, celerity, and despatch. 
The entire expense of all the letter-carriers in the kingdom 
as ne Page. be added to the office expenses, and then 
only raise the amount to $2,545,045, and this would only be 
about $6000 for every million letters, not far from one half the 
sum that our letters cost. These gigantic results in the British 
— are most certainly obtained in simplifying the labor 
y equalizing the rates of postage. It may appear like a small 
matter whether our letters have one rate of postage or three, 
whether there is one method of weighing and rating or three, 
and whether letters are paid either in money or by stamps, or 
altogether by stamps. But it is not a small matter. In the 
mailing of a hundred million letters, and in managing twenty- 
four thousand post-offices, it is a question of millions of dollars. 
If our post-office must support itself, then it becomes a ques- 
tion of low or high rates of postage. Were every rate and 
process in our postal system reduced at once to the greatest 
possible uniformity and simplicity, the single rate of letter post- 
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age might to-day be put at one cent‘and a half, and then have 
the revenue and expenses of our post-office as nearly balanced 
as they now are. 

Let us look further at the English system. Every letter is 
charged at the same rate—drop-letters, and letters for all distances. 


_ All go by weight; asingle postage of one penny for each letter 


that weighs not more than half an ounce, two postages for those 
weighing from half an ounce to an ounce, and for all letters above 
an ounce in weight, half ounces are not reckoned; those weighin 
over an ounce and not more than two ounces being eae 
four postages, and so on—two postages for each ounce or frac- 
tional excess. And then, except at two or three of the princi- 
al post-offices in London, postages are never received in money, 
but must be paid in stamps or sent unpaid. All that are sent 
unpaid have the postage doubled. If paid in part, the portion 
not paid is doubled. And postmasters and clerks are not 
obliged to weigh or rate letters for the public. They must 
weigh letters and other documents, or trust to their own judg- 
ment, and if they do not put on stamps enough, it will be nearly 
certain to be known, and the excess will be charged double. 
The clerk’s duty in receiving money for mail matter, is simply 
to sit at a window and sell stamps, a single one, or any num- 
ber that fnay be wanted. Then their postage-stamps have a con- 
venient form that ours have not, and that saves—so long as 
labor counts for money—tens of thousands annually, it being, 
besides, a great saving tothe public. The sheets of stamps are 
perforated by a machine, a row of perforations round each 
stamp, so that one or any number can be instantly pulled or 
torn out by the fingers, without the use of knife or scissors. 
This saves all wedile of having to cut up the stamps, and there 
is an additional advantage, that they adhere better in conse- 
quence of the rough edge left by the perforations. For the 
right to use the machine in perforating stamps, the government 
gave the patentee fifty thousand dollars. The sheets of — 
stamps are in every respect models of convenience and utility. 
The sheet contains two hundred and forty stamps, which, at a 
penny a stamp, makes it worth just a pound sterling. The 
sheets are twelve stamps in width and twenty in length. A 
row across the sheet, twelve in number, comes to a shilling. 
On the margin of each sheet is a line or two of instructions, 
engraved in the plate, directing the public how to use the 
stamps. The directions are to wet both sides of the stamp, so 
that it will adhere better, and not curl up and fall off, as they 
sometimes do if only wet on the gummed side. Then the pub- 
lic are instructed to put the stamp on the right hand upper 
corner of the face of the letter—the most convenient place for 
stamping and obliterating it—or the stamp may not be observed, 
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and the letter get charged as an unpaid letter. Our American 
postage-stamps have an advertisement of the engraver’s on the 
a of each sheet, instead of directions to the public in using 

e stam 

Peskars if Dr. Brandreth and Mr. Barnum had been applied 
to, they would have given the = tag oer a fair sum for two 
or three lines around the edge of the sheets, and very likely an 
additional sum for an increase in the size of the we itself, 
that it might carry on the face of it a patent medicine label or 
a “woolly horse” testimonial. One more item in the English 
stamps. Each stamp has two letters on it; one in each lower 
corner; so that every one can be identified as coming from a 
certain part of the sheet. The left-hand stamp at the upper 
part of the sheet has on it the letters a, aA; the next stamp to 
the right, a, B; the next, A, C; and so on. The one below the 
corner one is lettered B, A; the next, 0, A, and on to the bottom. 
The ingenious manner in which these letters are placed—not 
the ole, but the style in which they are inserted—will be 
very certain to detect counterfeits; and there is also another 
use of the letters. In several cases in criminal prosecutions in 
England, a link in the chain of testimony in convicting a crim- 
inal has been found in these letters on the ease. A 
letter found in the mails with a stamp on it, has been traced to 
and connected with the accused party, by the letters and the 
torn or cut edge of the stamp found on the letter, matching 
another stamp found in the prisoner’s pocket.* 

In England, letters sent unpaid are often refused by the per- 
son addressed, and this, connected with the double postage in 
all cases where not prepaid, makes it such an inducement for 
all to prepay, that only one and a half per cent. of British let- 
ters are mailed without prepayment. The next item of economy 
of labor, is that the postmaster has no money account to keep 
with the department, beyond the pound sterling per sheet for 
postage-stamps sold—on which he receives a commission— 
except for the small sums of money received for foreign letters, 
and the mail matter received for delivery that is not prepaid. 
Letters sent by mail are not counted, rated off in sorts, and 
way-billed ; that process having been exploded since Mr. Row- 
land Hill’s improvements have cinaplified labor, and more than 
quadrupled the correspondence. The letters are not even 
enveloped in a wrapper. They are simply tied up with cotton 
twine in convenient-sized packages. td there are any unpaid 


* The reader of Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry—if our recollection is correct—will 
remember a parallel case in Mr. Henry's legal practice, where a torn piece of a 
letter found in the pocket of a prisoner on trial for murder, was connected with a 
piece of paper that formed part of the wad of a gun, with which the murder was 
committed, a single manuscript mark on the fragment of the wad exactly agreeing 
with a torn part of the letter, and forming part of the letter m in the word man. 
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letters in a package, a piece of is sent—that, perha’ 
might be away tall ; but for it gives 
of the letters—and on this is simply noted in figures, in one 
sum, the amount due on the unpaid letters, and the postmaster 
receiving this has to charge himself with the sum. There is 
not a particle of use or security in our very elaborate way-bill 
coemengenying every parcel of letters. It is admitted by our 
highest postal authorities, that the way-bills are not the slight- 
est check on the 9p ager accounts. Jn selling postage-stamps, 
there is no possible chance of receiving money and not accounti 
for tt. We will now invite attention to the following tables: 
British PostaL Sratistics sINcE 1815. 


Date. |Gross Rec'pts.| Expenses, | Net Revenue. 
1815 $11,619,175 $3,523,195 $8,095,980 Unknown. | Unknown.} Unknown. 
1835 11,216,469 8,482,866 coe 
1836 11,753,012 8,608,699 8,144,318 tie on 

1887 690 3,436,568 
1838 11,731,390 8,433,841 7, cece 

1839 11,953,818 8,784, 8,168,821 82,470,596 | 188,921 $1,565,623 
1840 6,797,332 4,298,385 2,508,947 7 587,797 

1841 7,497,093 4,690,845 196,500,191 | 1,552,845 15,637,538 
1842 7,890,729 4,887,522 8,008,207 | 208,434,451 | 2,111,980 

1843 4,903,252 8,201,086 450,306 | 2,501,523 

1844 4,925,553 8,599,786 1,684 28,476,977 
1845 9,437,883 5,627,971 8,809,912 | 271,410,789 | 3,176,126 82,066,805 
1846 9,819,287 5,693,726 25.561 586,762 | 3,515,079 
1847 5,982, 454 822,146,243 185 89,515,886 
1 10,718,400 7,016,253 8,702,147 | 828,830,184 40,756,475 
1849 10,826,749 6,622,814 935 | $37,399,199 | 4,248,891 40,763,219 
1 928 4,019,493 | $47,069,071 | 4,439,713 42,472,498 
1851 12,110,841 818 x $60,647,187 | 4,661,025 44,402,104 
1852 12,171,634 6,719,536 5,452,008 | 879,501,499 | 4,947,825 47,191,339 
1858 12,872,089 7,008,399 5,868,640 | 410,817,489 | 5,215,290 49,580,976 
Total, | $220,815,821 | $106,748,563 | $113,567,253 | 4,093,653,399 48,188,654 | $469,839,740 


The following table gives the population of the United States, 
the annual post-office revenue and expenses, and the yearly 
revenue and expenses of the government every five years, from 
1790 to 1850, and also in 1854; the revenue and expenses of 
the government being omitted for the first period. 


|Rate Rate P. 0. Government | Government 
Date. | Population. — P.O. |cent. in- 

crease, | Bevenue. |"Crice, | Expenses. | Revenue. Expenses, 
1790 8,929,827 $37,935 a $82,140 | Unknown. Unknown. 
1795 16 160,620 823 117,893 $5,926,216 653 
1800 925 16 v6) 213,994 x 7,411,870 
1805 6,154,873 16 421,373 60 3 13,520,312 6,357, 
1810 7,239,814 17 551,684 81 299,737 11, 
1815 184 16 89 748,121 15,411,634 26.953,571 
1820 9,688,131 1,111,927 6 1,160,926 16.779,331 13, 
1825 11,180,232 16 1, 1 13 21,342,906 11,490,459 
1830 2,866,022 1,850. 48 1,932,708 230 888 13,220, 
1835 14,795,925 if 62 2,757,350 34,163,635 17,005,419 
1840 17,069,453 16 4,539,266 52 4,759,111 6, 23,827, 
1845 800,565 16 4,289,842 | loss6 7 29,769,134 21,370,049 
1850 23,191,876 iq 5,552,971 29 5,212,953 43,375,798 43,002,163 
1854 | 96,345,971 | 18% | 6,955,586 25 | 8,577,424 K 
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The population in the semi-decennial periods, and in 1854, 
is an estimate based on the average increase. We see in this 
table the regular and rapid growth of the country for sixty-four 
yen the enormous increase in our business, and the 

uctuations in the national revenue. The reason is not easily 
seen why the postal revenue and the correspondence of the 
country increase five, six, or seven times as fast as the popu- 
lation, except as the nation grows older education is more 
widely diffused, business increases, and the post-office becomes 
more and more essential to our wants, The increase of popu- 
lation from 1795 to 1850, was 408 per cent., or five-fold, while 
the receipts from postage increased 8357 per cent., or thirty-four 
fold, in the same period, The government revenue in that 
time increased 632 per cent. The average increase of pos 
during each period of five years, from 1800 to 1840, was 41 
per cent., mnt pon increase of the population 16 per cent. The 
postal revenue of the United States in 1846 was $3,487,199, 
and in 1851, $6,727,866, and as there were no changes in the 
rates of postage during that time, this is the best period to find 
the average increase in correspondence and postage receipts. 
The annual increase during these five years was 14 per cent., 
and this may be taken as a fair average, one year with another. 

If we look to the table of statistics of the British post-office, 
we shall see some pregnant facts in favor of cheap postage. 
The number of letters sent through the British post-office in 
1839, the last year of high postage, was §2,470,596, but over 
six millions of these were ked letters. The paid letters 
numbered 75,907,572 and this year franking in Great Britain 
was abolished, the members of both Lords and Commons, ac- 
customed to hereditary and government privileges, liberally 
coming forward and voting for a penny postage for all, and no 
franking. In fourteen years the correspondence of the coun- 
‘try reached the enormous amount of 410,817,489 letters, that 
number passing the mails in the year 1853. This from 
75,000,000 in 1839, is a regular average increase of about 154 
per cent. annually. We write about 100,000,000 letters a 
year, and have an annual increase of about 14 per cent. While 
admiring the cheap postage system, and wishing the rates with 
us at the lowest possible sum, we must not forget the means 
by which so great a boon is obtained. No statesman need be 

ed at a million or two extra expense to keep our postal 
system in a prosperous condition, but it must be apparent to 
every one, that our post-office department can not stand on a 
> tango foundation, unless some view is had to the income 
g somewhat proportionate to its expenses. Were there no 
regard to this, the door would be open to every species of fraud 
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and favoritism ; the constituents of “ honorable members” from 
the backwoods, would plead for daily mails carried in coaches 
where foxes, rabbits, and wolves are nearly the only inhabit- 
ants. There are two great considerations in mail arrangements, 
which lie at the foundation of a prosperous system, and in 
each of which, it is feared, we are greatly behind our neighbors 
in Great Britain. In fact, the results and examples in the two 
countries clearly prove it. In the first place, we should stimu- 
late correspondence by every legitimate means, creating the best 
mail facilities for every pro ene and in proportion to the 
number of letters they write, an —s communication by 
mail the cheapest, quickest, and safest of all communication. 
The next consideration is, to economize expenditures, which 
can only be done by abridging and simplifying the labors of 
those engaged, for when we reduce the labor to one half the 
amount, in proportion to the business done, we necessarily re- 
duce the expenses to nearly as great an extent. The old 
idea, that every item of service must pay its exact pro- 
portion of expenses is getting pretty well exploded, but there 
are some theorists who have to be treated with becoming 
tenderness on such a profound logical abstraction. If one 
farmer had occasion to write a letter to his brother sixty miles 
distant, once in six months, and another as often to his cousin 
forty miles off, at a cost of ten cents a letter, and a merchant 
in a neighboring village had a hundred times the amount of 
correspondence, and at distances usually from five hundred 
to a thousand miles, and at an expense of twenty-five cents a 
letter, no doubt the farmer would think he was ill-used if a 
law were passed making each letter pay just ten cents, for he 
would gain nothing, but would have the great hardship of pay- 
ing the same for transporting a letter a short di as t 

merchant had to pay for his going a thousand miles. Tell the 
man that through the advantage gained in decreasing labor in 


consequence of the uniformity of the system, that all letters . 


could go for five cents, and make as much profit and support 
the post-office department as readily as at ten and twenty-five 
cents, according to distance, and then he has a lingering sense 
of injustice done to him in compelling him to pay just the 
same for a letter from some one forty miles off as the merchant 
pays for the advice of the shipment of a cargo of goods a 
thousand miles distant. Take the first twenty persons we meet 


in a large city, and try toconvince them that it would be better 
and cheaper for us to pay two cents for our drop letters—those 
dropped in an office, and taken out at the same—and at the 
same time have all our letters go any distance for the same 
sum, and there is a chance that more than ten of them would © 
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say that two cents was too much for so little trouble as just 
receiving and handing out a letter at the same office, and that 
it ought to be only one. . 

e conceive that we OUGHT to have a postal system that shall 
effect the greatest good to the greatest number, and that with 
the most perfect uniformity and simplicity in all our arrange- 
ments, we shall cheapen and increase postal facilities, and 
diminish the expense to every one; and all will share the 
benefits. A thousand letters that go by mail, and a hundred 
drop-letters, now cost thirty-one dollars. That, perhaps, is 
not far from the proportion of the two kinds’of letters mailed 
in cities. But if each and every letter paid two cents, fifteen 
hundred written by the same person or persons would cost but 
thirty: dollars, and this fifteen hundred letters would be pro- 
ductive of less labor and expense to the workers in the post- 
office, than the former eleven hundred. That is not all. Ata 
uniform rate of two cents, we should have a larger amount of 
money paid in postage than we now have, and by introducin 
uniformity an ma pow J in every way possible, we shoul 
have our postal labor a ormed at a diminished expense. The 
most important consideration now in all our postal operations 
is the abridgment of labor, and the consequent diminution of 
expense in proportion to the business done. We refer again 

.to the table of British postal statistics on page 33. That we 
may not be accused of partiality, and introducing just such fig- 
ures as suit our purpose, we have made this table very full and 
complete. We learn from it the very important fact, that from 
1815 to 1835, there was not only no increase, but a positive 
diminution of postal revenue, and that during a period of 
twenty years, a period of profound peace, and one of almost 
unexampled prosperity and plenty throughout the entire king- 
dom. We have seen that, in our own country, postal income 
and the national revenue increase much faster than the popuia- 
tion. The same rule holds good, and to a greater extent, in 
Great Britain since the immense improvements in their postal 
system. And yet from 1815 to 1835, a period of twenty years, 
their postal revenue fell off, while the population of the coun- 
try increased from 19,552,000 to 25,605,000. Had the net 
revenue of the post-office increased in a similar 7 rtion, it 
would have been $10,601,000 in 1835, instead of falling down 
to only $7,733,603. But it is with the business of the ey 
and not with the population, that the postal revenue should 
compared. The revenue from certain sources that afford a fair 
average of the business of the country, from 1815 to 1835, (the 
duty on stage-coaches, ) increased from $1,088,355 to $2,492,485, 

_and at this rate the postal revenue would have increased from 
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$8,095,980 to $18,547,000, instead of sinking to $7,733,603, as 
it did. But the fairest criterion is the actual improvement in 
postal affairs in the United Kingdom since Mr. Rowland Hill’s 
improvements in 1840. It will be seen that the British system 
is so perfect, and managed with such skill and economy, that 
the income or gross revenue from postage increases much faster 
than expenses, so that there is an annually-increasing pro- 
fit to a greater extent than the increase of the gross receipts. 
Take the period of ten years from 1841 to 1851, which will 
afford a fair criterion, and during that period the gross receipts 
of the British Post-Office rose from $7,497,093 to $12,110,841, 
an increase of sixty-one and a half per cent. The expenses in 
that time only increased from $4,690,845 to $6,520,818, being 


thirty-nine per cent. Now, what would have been the state of © 


the British post-office between 1815 and 1835, had it been in 
this prosperous condition? Instead of things being as they 
actually existed, the gross receipts would have increased from 
$11,619,175 to $30,305,422, in the year 1835, while the yearly 
expenses during that twenty years would only have increased 
from $3,523,195 to $6,862,765, giving a net revenue in 1835 
of $23,444,657, instead of $7,733,603, the actual net revenue 
that did accrue. Now there is no reason to doubt but the pre- 
sent increase of business and augmentation of profits in the 
British post-office will continue indefinitely. Well would it 
have been both for their national treasury and the people, had 
the great improvements, the cheap and uniform postage, com- 
menced earlier. Had the profits in the twenty years mentioned 
increased as we have seen that they did from 1841 to 1851, 
there would have been an actual gain to the British treasury 
in that period, of one hundred and twenty millions of dollars. 
What is the spectacle presented to the eye in the statistical 
programme now before us of the British post-office? The 

le of Great Britain voluntarily pay in a year, to get their 
etters and papers transported by mail and delivered at their 
houses, the sum of twelve millions eight hundred thousand 
dollars, being over a million dollars more than they paid annu- 
ally fifteen years before, — when the postage on letters 
was from 8 to 40 cents each, and they did not write one tenth 
the number of letters. While they pay two cents a letter, there 
is an actual profit to government of about half this sum, so that 
THE ACTUAL EXPENSE OF TRANSPORTING LETTERS AND DELIV- 
ERING THEM, IN GREAT BRITAIN, IS SOMETHING LIKE ONE 
CENT A LETTER. Were a fair proportion of the — duty on 
newspapers—by virtue of which all ek ra ree in the 


mails—reckoned as postal revenue, which should be, giving 
equitable returns for transporting printed matter, the cost of 
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letter ce ge would be less than one cent, (British half- 
penny,) and the letter rate could now be reduced to that sum, 
and still afford a small profit to the government. We see b 
the greatly-increasing profits from postage, that the British 
treasury will soon be in the receipt of a larger net income 
from the post-office than ever was received in the days of high 
postage, and with this permanent financial advantage, that the 
net revenue constantly and rapidly increases, and must con- 
tinue to increase, whereas formerly it was falling off. Looking 
at the positive advantage that will most certainly and perma- 
nently accrue to the British treasury, in consequence of the 
great postal improvements introduced in 1840, the pecuniary 
advantage to the government, independent of the immense 
benefits to the people, the nation at large, is not the British 
government actually indebted to Rowland Hill a large sum, in 
consideration of his labors and their fortunate results? He has 
a “place” under government, it is true; is Secretary of the 
Post-Office, and no doubt earns his salary. In 1785, by the 
orse, gig, an , and tra: in stage-coaches. Mr. 
Palmer urged this measure a ceennienaah for years, with all 
of one of having a good cause. As 
ve been ex it was opposed with every species of logic, 
fact, and falsehood, and—as the case of Rowland Hill’s 
provements—by none so bitterly and tenaciously as the post- 
office authorities themselves. ese good souls contended, 
that, necessarily, no good could flow from such a source, be- 
cause, forsooth, Mr. Palmer was not familiar with postal affairs. 
The same arguments were used against Rowland Hill; or rather 
the same reason—argument it is not. Mr. Palmer was—what? 
the manager of a theatre. How could he know anything of 
of postal matters? He had travelled; knew the stage-coaches 
of the day went much faster and were far safer than the mail 
conveyances. He thought it the safest and best way for the 
mails to be transported. William Pitt thought so, too. Stage- 
coaches were adopted. Years after, some of the astute wise- 
acres of the post-office declared the whole scheme a failure— 
the rascals knew the assertion was false—and recommended a 
return to the old way of transportation—post-boy and old 
horse. The government did not adopt their recommendation ; 
but in 1793, an act of Parliament was passed, granting to 
“John Palmer, Esquire,” a pe of three thousand pounds a 
year for life. ain, in 1813, all the benefits being more fully 


appreciated, another act was passed, granting “to John Palmer, 
uire, the sum of Fifty thousand Pounds out of the Consolid- 
ated Fund of Great Britain, in Consideration of the Accom- 
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modation afforded to the Public, and the Benefit derived to the 
Revenue from the Adoption of his Plan for the Conveyance of 
the Mails, and in full Satisfaction for the Services performed 
by the said John Palmer ; Provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall affect the Payment of a certain Pension or an- 
nual Allowance of Three thousand Pounds, heretofore made to 
the said John Palmer, out of the Revenues of the Post-Office.” 
So John Palmer, Esq., got the sum of a quarter of a million 
dollars from government, besides an annuity of fifteen thousand 
dollars a year for life, in ) papper “for services performed.” It 
was a fair transaction, and government made many millions out 
of the labors of the enlightened and valuable citizen, and he got 
his reward. It strikes us very forcibly, in the face of this pre- 
cedent, and in view of the enormous sums granted to some of 
the military heroes of Great Britain—knights of the bayonet 
and broad-sword—that a like sum, or even a hundred thousand 
pounds, and a baronetcy in addition, would be only a graceful 
tribute to one of the most useful men that ever lived, the pre- 
sent champion of pos reform in England. The British 


government, going on i 


rinciple of paying for services 
rendered, would, by such = ay honored more than the 
recipient. 


By a little calculation we shall see just how much they have 

ined in Great Britain by a simplification of their postal 
ne through uniformity of postage. In 1839, previous to 
the low and uniform postage of one penny, there was sent by 
mail 82,470,596 letters, and the entire expense of the post- 
office was $3,784,997. This would show the work and 
expense attending the mailing, transportation, and delivery of 
every 1000 letters cost the sum of $46. In 1853, the number 
of letters mailed in Great Britain was 410,817,489, and the ex- 
penses of the post-office, $7,003,399. This shows an expense 
of $17 for every 1000 letters, so that in proportion to the busi- 
ness done, all the expense of attending to the mails, in Great 
Britain, is only a little over one third what it was before the 
uniform rate of postage. How will such a calculation show 
the state of the United States mails? Wewillsee. The num- 
ber of letters, as officially reported, in 1852, was pre ani 
and the expense of the entire mail service, in the Uni 
States, that year, was $7,108,459, showing an expense of $74 
for every 1000 letters, saying nothing o Teepe as in Great 
Britain, books, and other mail matter. e actual reduction 
of expense, in proportion to the business done in Great aa 
is greater than the above calculation shows, for the item o 
transportation has greatly increased in expense in England 
since railways came into operation. Their railways are much 
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more expensive than ours; one line, the Chester and Holyhead, 
receiving $1596 a mile annually for transporting the mail. 

We trust it is obvious from what we have shown, that UNI- 
FORMITY of postal rates rises superior to every other considera- 
tion, such as “every letter paying its own expenses,” “ equita- 
ble adjustment of cost to service,” etc. It is in vain to t 
to e every piece of paper pay the exact expense attend- 
ing it, and every attempt in that direction, by levying several 
rates of postage, creates an amount of labor and attending ex- 

nse that at once obliges us to have all our rates of — 

igher than they need be under a uniform system. The simple 
fact is, that every particle of extra labor imposed on postmasters 
and clerks, in consequence of having a variety of rates of letter 
postage, is justso much time and work thrown away, and worse 
than thrown away, for the mail business is retarded, while this la- 
bor has to be paid for by having higher rates than we should re- 

uire under a uniform system. Then, as a matter of sheer jus- 
tice, should the Californian, or those having friends or business 
in California, be obliged to pay any more for a letter from New- 
York or New-England to San Francisco or the banks of the 
Yuba than two correspondents living five hundred miles apart ? 
Does not the Golden State pay her way and contribute her 
share to the wealth of the Union? Let her sixty millions of the 
precious metal, furnished each year, bear answer. In the indi- 
vidual sacrifices of States and persons, in delegating cert&in 
powers, such as exclusive control of the mails to the general 
government, are they not er. entitled to an e ity of 
es, as far as may be? furnishing naval defense, 

ight-houses, harbors, and breakwaters to Florida, Maryland, 
Delaware, or Maine, is the question first asked, Whether the 
accommodation required is in exact proportion to the wealth, 
population, and national income of each State? Most certainly 
not. Why should those of our citizens, members of the great 
national compact, who make personal sacrifices in going to live 
in California, Oregon, or Washington territory, pay any higher 
rate of postage than citizens living and having interests in less 
remote localities? There is about $100,000 made in the extra 
three cents per single letter that goes between the Atlantic and 
Pacific sides of the Union, and that sum, we venture to say, 


is cancelled more than three times over in the extra labor and 
expense attending a system that has not UNIFORMITY for its 

is. While continuing our present varied and complicated 
method we subject ourselves to a useless bill of expense that 
can not be less than one fourth the cost of our entire postal 
system, a sum that can hardly be under two million dollars per 
annum. It must not be thought that all we need to give uni- 
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formity to our oe is simply to reduce our three rates of 
postage, on drop-letters, ordinary letters, and California lette 
to one, and that then the thing is done. We want the meth 
of weighing and rating all letters just the same, one rate for 
the letter not exceeding half an ounce in weight, two postages 
for letters between half an ounce and an ounce, and then 
reckon by ounces, as we now do letters to Great Britain ; each 
ounce or part of an ounce, above the first, to go as two post- 
ages, keeping no account of half ounces above the first ounce. 
en we want but one method of receiving pay for letters, and 
that by stamp; requiring all letters to be prepaid by stamp, 
or to A sent unpaid. Then postmasters and clerks have no 
trouble of weighing and rating letters for customers, no stam 
ing of the amount paid, no money account to keep with the 
general post-office, except that for the sale of stamps, and the 
money taken for letters and papers received unpaid; and no 
way-bills, with several columns to carry out and foot up, every 
time letters are sent from one office to another. Then, by 
adopting the perforated stamps, as they do in England, the 
whole business of receiving money, disposing of stamps, and 
keeping accounts with the post-oifice department, will be re- 
duced to just about one quarter of what it now is. The pro- 
position to require all letters to be prepaid, or not send them 
at all, will not do. It might be done, certainly; and so could 
all our mails be stopped, or only suffered to go but one day in 
the week. To require all letters to be prepaid, and that by 
stamp, as was proposed in a bill before the last Con or 
not send them at all, would occasion great distress, and be at- 
tended with vast inconvenience in many cases. Some offices 
on our Western frontier, that, perhaps, have a mail but once 
a fortnight, or once a month, or offices in Upper California, in 
Oregon, New-Mexico, Washington territory, or Minneso 
might be out of postage-stamps for one or two months, an 
then, as a matter of course, no mails could be sent. And in 
many cases it would happen that out of post-office hours, 
on Sunday or in the night, a. persons would be out of 
stamps, and in these cases it might be of great importance 
to have a letter go, but it could not be sent. Then, again, if 
that was the law, the rule must be absolute, and if a letter 
happened to be underrated and underpaid, not having stamps 
enough, then, of course, it must be stopped. Allow no 
method of payment except by stamps; allow letters to go that 
are unpaid, but charge every unpaid postage double. Then 
the extra amount of postage obtained would go to compensate 
for the extra trouble. This is the rule adopted in England, 
and they find this as stringent a regulation as is consistent with 
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the public convenience. The true object should be to simplify 
business in the post-office in every practicable way, but to multi- 
ply and extend postal facilities to the public, just as faras it can 

done without detriment to the public service, and throw out 
every inducement to the public to pay their postage in advance. 
There is a certain order of minds that can comprehend the 
whole of a vast system, that can see the relation that certain 
parts bear to one another, and that these different are 
only portions of a system, and without the rest would necessa- 
nly be incomplete. Such, most unquestionably, was the Duke of 

ellington’s. Other men could command regiments and bri- 
gades—he could direct and oversee the movements of a vast 
oy 3 The great Duke readily saw the immense advantages of 
Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan of postal reform, and while others recom- 
mended here a bit and ens a bit, some going for this little 
improvement oo and some f>r that, he recommended the 
entire system. hile the measure was being debated in 
Parliament, Wellington, in his speech before the House of 
Lords, August 5, 1839, made this remark: ‘ With reference 
to the adoption of any particular plan, he was disposed to 
admit that that which was called Mr. Rowland Hill’s i was, 
if it was adopted exactly as was proposed, of all the plans, 
that which was most likely to be successful.” Mr. Hill, when 
being examined as a witness before a committee of the House 
of Commons, in July, 1843, had this question put to him by 
the chairman: “The great advantage you expected to derive 
was from the simplification of the system of the post-office by 


yom with the complicated accounts between the post-office 
an 


the various deputy postmasters in the country?” Mr. 
Hill answered: “ The great advantage that I expected to ob- 
tain was that advantage which the public would enjoy from the 
improved state of things. The effect upon the cost of the estab- 
lishment I expected to result from the cause which you have 
named, the simplication of accounts. With that simplification 
I considered it almost certain that a large increase of business 
might be accomplished in the ffice without a proportion- 
ate increase of expense.” This was the opinion of the great 
reformer, and we have seen, in the statistical tables presented, 
how truly he prophesied. 

In an examination of the postal affairs of different natio 
we find that those countries that have the least compli 
systems, and the lowest rates of postage, have the largest num- 
ber of letters written, and make the greatest amount of profit 
from the post-office department. all nations, not one, 
except Great Britain, so far as our knowledge extends, has 
adopted a uniform rate of postage for letters. Though there 
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are several kingdoms in Europe that scarcely cover more 
und than the principality of Wales—and nearly all of 
em have lately lowered their postages—they still cling, like 
the United States, to the antiquated and complex method of 
a variety of rates according to distance. Of these, Holland 
and Belgium are the most complicated, and these have the 
least number of letters annually, in proportion to the re 
tion, of any nation we know, with the exception of the United 
States, which ranks below Holland, and, but for Belgium, 
would stand at the foot of the list. The Hollanders, not con- 
tent with several rates of postage, have a graduated scale of 
rices according to weight, beginning at 15 grains, and rising 
f fifteen, thirty, fifty, and larger amounts, up to a letter of 
1 grains; and, reckoning different distances, there are 
twenty separate rates of postage! Our statistics of the French 
post-office are incomplete. The following table, taken from late 
Official records of four of the continental states, Great Britain, 
and the United States, shows by comparison the population, 
postal expenses, postal revenue, number of letters, cost of let- 
ters per thousand, and the money paid, and the number of 
letters written by each thousand persons. The money of the 
different nations is all reduced to the United States currency, 
five francs being reckoned as a dollar, and in British currency, 
five dollars to the pound sterling. These statistics all relate to 
the year 1853, except those for the United States, which are in 
1852, the tables of our Post-Office not being complete for the 
following year. 


PostaL Statistics OF DirFERENT NATIONS, FOR 1853. 


Postal | Postal | Number of |%st,per| Receipts | Lettors 
Country. Expenses. | Rovenue. | Letters. stters, 

France,......... 172,500 | 150,000,000 oe 4,285 
Be $327,118 11,521,955 | $66 $171 _ 2,608 
Holland,.... ... 8,056,591 156,784 288,162 | 18,349.858 22 94 4,367 
Switzerland,.....| 2,892,740 841,028 447,572 | 19,773,625 23 187 8,239 
Great Britain,. . 1 | 7,008,399 | 12,872,039 | 410,817,489 81 462 14,760 
United States,.. [23,191,876 | 7,982,756 | 5,940,724 | 95,790,524 62 216 4,131 
Total & average, 60,000,910 $15,811,085 | 1,958,446 833 9,051 


In the footing at the bottom, giving the total and the averages, 
France is omitted. Here we see that, reckoning the entire 
pene. each thousand persons on the average in the United 
tates writes a little over pac hundred letters ; in France, 
about forty-three hundred ; in Holland, near forty-four hundred ; 
in Belgium, only twenty-six hundred; in Switzerland, over eight 
thousand ; and in Great Britain, nearly fifteen thousand. 
Reckoning on the plan that all the money in the postal 
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revenue was paid for letters, we find in thé fifth column of 
figures the average postage of each letter in each country, 
without regard to weight. Belgium averages the highest—six 
and a half cents for each letter; the United States, six cents 
two mills; Great Britain, three cents one mill; and Switzer- 
land and Holland, a little over two cents each. In Holland, 
the people pay the least money for having their mail-matter 
transported—less than one dollar a person in the average of 
the population; in Belgium and Switzerland, less than two 
dollars each; in the United States, a little over two dollars 
each ; and in Great Britain, nearly five dollarseach. We must 
come to the conclusion that the British people voluntarily pay 
a much larger sum for their correspondence, and in return get 
far more business done, in consequence of the perfection of 
their system. In every respect, and in comparison with the 
post-offices of all other countries, theirs must be considered as _ 
THE MODEL SYSTEM. That their mail transportation must cost 
less in the aggregate, per ton, than ours, can not be denied ; 
but there is no reason, with the universal intelligence an 
education throughout the United States, why we should not 
write as many letters as they do in the United Kingdo 
provided we will make our system what it should be, an 
what it might be. We are tired of being told that it is impos- 
sible—that it is not in the nature of the case, that we can have 
penny ostage, (two cents,) as low a rate as they have in Eng- 
nd. The argument all starts from a false basis. It goes on 
the assumption that it costs a penny—or two cents our cur- 
> letter, to transport be deliver the correspondence of 
England. It does not. It only costs a half-penny, or one 
cent, the other moiety being, as we have shown in a former 
part of this article, a clear profit to the government. Now, as 
an illustrative case, we will sup that, instead of the penn 
postage having been adopted in Great Britain, as it was, in 1840, 
there had been a universal rate of three pence, and that this 
rate, after a fair trial, was found to pay two-thirds of all postal 
revenue into the treasury as clear profit, it is evident that 
the actual cost per letter, in that case, would be one penny. 
In the mean time, we will suppose that it had been proposed 
to lower our former high rates to six cents, (equal to three 
nce sterling,) the same as we have supposed it to be in En 
d. Would not some wiseacre have cried out, “ Absurd ; 
to carry letters as cheap as they do in England!” But all this 
time the actual cost of letters there was but one-third the sum 
we Ss and to have the revenue meet expenses is all we 
wis ere we to make our letter-postage one universal rate 
of two cents for each single letter, and that should after a fair 
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trial be found remunerative, as we most sincerely believe it 
would be, then the rate is actually no lower, in comparison 
with the English postage, than a four cent rate would be with 
us, provided the rate in England of one penny only covered 
the expenses. No! two cents for each letter, with us, is double 
the amount that it costs to transport and deliver letters in 
England, so long as they only lay out one half-penny on each let- 
ter, and pocket the other half-penny as clear profit. The citizens 
of the little republic of Switzerland write double the number 
of letters that we do in our great Republic, and they, as we, 
still cling to the absurdity of several rates of postage, charg- 
ing one, two, and three cents, according to distance. _ 

e believe it susceptible of demonstration, and obvious 
from the progres of our own postal business, as well as from 
the success of cheap postage in England, that a uniform rate 
of two cents a sing e letter would immediately prove remune- 
rative, provided all government correspondence and documents, 
and letters now sent free, were charged to the Treasury or pre- 
paid, and all printed matter paid for at an equitable rate, and 
provided all the business of our post-office was simplified as 
much as possible. Our transient printed matter makes a great 
deal of trouble, in the law obliging clerks or postmasters to 
weigh every packet, charging just one cent anounce. Nothing 
should go for less than two cents. A two-cent pee 
should be necessary to pay every circular, handbill, transient 
newspaper, or pamphlet, up to two ounces in weight; another 
postage of two cents, for the printed packet, without regard to 
the number of pieces, up to four ounces; and beyond that 
only reckon by the four ounces, charging four cents for every 
quarter of a pound, or fractional excess. If not prepaid, or 
only paid in part, double all postages not prepaid, and make 
it a fixed principle that no letter weighing over four ounces, 
(16 cents postage, if prepaid,) or any printed or other packet 
chargeable with over 16 cents postage, should go at all unless 
prepaid. This would cut off all malicious letters of great 
bine a sent to plague the receiver. . Let all letters and other 
packets that are mailed, without being prepaid, be at once 
sent to the dead-letter office, and returned to the sender. Every 
letter for foreign countries, not prepaid when prepayment is 
required, and every other letter not mailed in conformity to 
the regulations, should at once go to the dead-letter office, in- 
stead of the letter being put against the post-office window, 
staring the sag in the face, for three months, before the 
dead-letter office receives it. All transient printed matter in 
England is only reckoned by the pound; a postage of six 
pence sterling for all printed parcels not exceeding one pound 
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in weight, and six pence for each pound or fractional part of 
a pound beyond the first. We only propose a separate rate 
for each quarter of a pound beyond the first. 

We are not disposed to allow, in a country abounding in 
busy cities and towns like ours, that the highest mail privileges 
can be enjoyed to any greater extent in Great Britain than 
with us. We know that the British —— have a large 
income from postages, but we do not know the source whence 
this great income is Sone maf derived. We know there is 
such a thing as letter delivery in Great Britain, and the most 
of us believe that the letter-carriers are a serious charge on 
the government. ‘\ot so; they are an actual source of large 


* profit. Of course it is not expected that every person em- 


loyed in every district, or that every piece of paper sent b 
fall actuall on its exact quota of cost and profit to the 
treasury. The principle in ae is, as it is toa t ex- 
tent in this country, that in adjusting all the usiness, 
there shall be a certain oe income or profit, and that no 
district shall be entirely without postal facilities, whether the 
business be remunerative or not. It is an enlarged wisdom 
which it the interest make some 

uniary sacrifice, for the p of sendi e into 
places ; because, gene ly speaking, they te less 

netrable retreats of ignorance."* The same authority says 
urther: “There is no instance within in which 
reduction of has, after a while, been attended by loss 
to the revenue.” It is generally supposed in this country that 
letter-carriers in England are principally confined to the cities 
and large towns, and that carriers in all places of moderate 
size are paid by an extra penny on the letters. Not so; the 
letter-carriers deliver from every post-office and sub-post-office 
in the kingdom, and usually go into the country five, and often 
ten miles. The letter-carriers are all paid salaries. Where 
there is little to do, they are paid moderately, their leisure 
time being their own. Letter-carriers and “ receiving-houses,” 
sub- ffices for mailing letters and selling’ stamps, but not 
for delivery, are the means by which immense numbers of 
letters are collected and distributed in all the cities and large 
towns in England. The correspondence within London alone, 
a circle of twelve miles radius, including Greenwich, Rich- 
mond, Harrow, and other suburban places, pays almost enough 
to support all the letter-carriers in the kingdom. The fol- 
lowing are the statistics of the London letter-carriers an 
receivers 
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Letter-Carriers, 1,385 $470,275 
Letter-Receivers,. . 498 91,435 


Total Carriers and Receivers. . 1,883 $561,710 


Here we have four hundred and ninety-nine post-offices in 
London alone, giving one about once in a quarter of a mile all 
over London. Now the drop-letters alone—those circulated 
in the London district—number more than forty millions an-. 
nually, and the profits on them amount to over one million 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

This is a business that is drawn out, fostered, cultivated ; 
and it gives these productive results. Within two squares of 
every man’s residence there is an office for receiving letters ; 
these are collected at eight, ten, and twelve o’clock every morn- 
ing, and every hour in the afternoon, and all letters that are 
for the London delivery are at once sent out and delivered; 
and thus letters are, to an almost positive certainty, delive 
within two or three hours of the time they are mailed, and an 
answer can be received within three or four hours. All this 
for a penny, whether the letter be delivered in the next square, 
or on the other side of the twelve-mile circle, twenty or twenty- 
four miles distant. When a postal system actually accommo- 
dates the public in this way, it is worth two cents to have let- 
ters delivered; but any price is dear at the rate letters reach 
their destination in any of our large cities. No fault can be 
found with two cents for every letter mailed for delivery in 
cities and to provided they are delivered punctually and 
certainly. The irresponsible persons called, by courtesy, let- 
ter-carriers, that are suffered to go about our large cities, all 
having an extra cent, or an extra two cents, for every letter 
and paper delivered, are a burlesque on a letter delivery. On 
the plan of paid carriers, in cities and towns, the same being 
appointed by the post-office department, wearing a uniform 

t, they may be at once known, and held to a strict account- 
ability for all their actions, and retained permanently in their 
unless discharged for neglect of duty ; on this plan, and 

as in London ten letter deliveries a day, or at first a less num- 
ber, and every thi ing the oe paying the same post- 
age—two cents per ounce for letters—with such a system, 
town 


and receiving-houses all over town, our local city an 
now p i it ma a letter going 
Nassau street to Canal peak in New-York, less than a mile, 
might as well, so far as dispatch in delivery is be 
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sent by a tortoise, by way of Governor's Island, with instruc- 
tions to tarry three nights in the old fort, as to go out by the 
“ordinary course of post,” in New-York City. Very likely 
the greatest exertions may be used to insure py in 
delivery, but all residents on New-York Island know there is 
something lamentably deficient. The simple fact is, the whole 
system is rotten to the core. It is not a system, it is a bur- 
lesque of a system. Let us look at the lesson conveyed in the 
following figures, taken from official reports: 


Drop-letters in the United Statesin 1851, .... 715,428 


Drop-letters in London in 1851, . . . . 40,585,952 
Profits on the drop-lettersin London, . .... . $1,225,000 
Letter-carriers in cities and towns of Great Britain,. . 4,395 
Letter-carriers for rural districts and sub-post-offices, . 4,326 

Total force of letter-carriers in the kingdom, . . 8,721 
Wages of these letter-carriers, (official report,) . . . $1,405,935 


Here we see that all the United States have less than one fiftieth 
part the local circulation of letters that there is in London 
alone. Here is another table giving postal receipts, with the 
expense attending the post-offices and the entire distribution of 
letters, (not mail transportation, ) in the different cities mentioned, 
and in the kingdom. The last column gives the per — 
or proportion of receipts taken up in expenses; and it will 
seen that as a general rule, the largest places pay the highest 
profit, less than one fifth of the receipts being used up in ex- 
penses : 


Places. Population, Receipts, Expenses, Per cent. 
London, ° ° - 2,362,236 $5,641,414 $996,415 17 
Liverpool, . e ° 375,955 447,797 68,935 15 
Manchester, e ° 316,213 366,049 62,040 17 
Birmingham, 232,841 175,085 36,335 20 
Preston, e e e 72,136 31,646 7,810 24 
Leicester, . 60,584 33,856 7,950 23 
Limerick, e 63,448 33,001 8,215 25 

« 27,833,501 $12,872,040 $3,164,245 24 


The following table, including the principal American cities, 
shows the number of letters written annually in each place, the 
sum of money paid in postages, and the number of letters mailed 
by every thousand persons. The population of places in Great 
Britain is given from their official census of 1851, the places in 
the United States, as in the census of 1850, the receipts from 
the official report of 1851, and the number of letters as re- 

rted in 1852, the only year in which we have a record of 

ters sent by mail. 
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No. of ——- Letters 

Places. Population. Receipts. Letters, per li per 1000, 
London, . . . 2,362,236 $5,641,414 97,218,337 $2,388 41,160 
Liverpool . . . 375,955 447,797 14,204,645 1,194 37,778 


Manchester, . . 316213 366,049 11,819,604 (1,158 37,375 
Birmingham,  . 232,841 175,085 745,700 154 24.660 
Preston,. . . . 72,136 31,646 621 439 14.342 
Leicester, . . . 60,584 33,856 _—«21,097, 160 564 17,986 
Limerick, . 53,448 064,890 634 20,092 
Total, 7 cities, 3,473,413 $6,728,848 132,173,957 $1,937 «38,029 
All the Kingd’m, 27,833,501 12,872,040 410,817,489 462 14,760 
mt 25,471,265 $7,230,626 313,599,152 284 12,312 
New-York, . . . 515,547 $631,831 12,357,118 $1,032 23,948 
Philadelphia, 340,045 197,019 4,760,395 579 14,001 
Boston, . . . 136881 176,757 4,485,245 
Baltimore, . 169,054 99,671 —«*1,932,743 589 10,253 


New-Orleans, . . 116,375 117,887 1,835,708 1,016 15,825 


Total, 5 cities, 1,277,902 $1,123,165 25,171,209 $880 19,696 
Rest of U.S. 21,913,974 3,892,874 70,619,316 178 3,223 


Total U.S... . . 23,191,876 $5,016,039 95,790,524 $216 4,131 


Here we see that every thousand persons in London, in the 
average of the population, write and send by mail forty-one 
thousand letters, or forty-one letters to a person in a year; in 
Liverpool and Manchester, thirty-seven ; in Birmingham, twen- 
ty-four; Preston, but fourteen—the circulation in all these cities 
averaging over thirty-eight letters to a person, and the entire 
kingdom not quite fifteen. The seven cities named have about 
one eighth of the Bry me of the kingdom, and contribute 
more than one half of the postal revenue. How is it with 
us? A different picture from that in Great Britain, certainly. 
The Boston people, it seems, write annually about thirty-three 
letters to a person; those in New-York, about twenty-four; in 
Philadelphia, fourteen; in New-Orleans, about sixteen ; and in 
Baltimore, ten. By reference to the number of drop-letters in 
the United States, as given in the first table above, it will be 
seen at once that the local circulation in our cities is a mere 
nothing. In our large cities there is an average of about 
twenty letters to a person—New-York and Boston being the 
only places that exceed this, while in the country districts of 
the United States, there are only about three letters annually 
to a person, and in the whole United States, about four to 
each person, less than one third the proportionate number, and 
less than one quarter the actual number in Great Britain. Do 
we foster and call out correspondence, make the mails the 
unen, safest, and most punctual of all methods of dispatch? 

t certainly seems not. 
VOL. IV.—NO. L 4 
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Once more, we give the results of the English system as 
shown in the enormous receipts, as compared to expenses, in the 
large cities of Great Britain. 


Places. Population. Letter-Carriers, late 
No. Salaries No. Salaries. 
London,. . . . 2,362,236 1,385 470,275 498 91,435 
Bath ... . 54,240 41 6,000 to 
Birmingham, . . 232,841 64 116 
Bristol . . . . 137,328 53 9,200 90 6,655 
Hull,’ .... 84,690 46 7,585 61 3,100 
Liverpool . .. 375,955 82 21,985 56 5,050 
Manchester, . . 316,213 123 28,460 107 9,765 
Glasgow, . . . 329,097 134 23,630 11 6,080 
Total, . . . 3,892,600 1,934 $578,805 990 $130,605. 
United Kingdom, 27,833,501 8,721 $1,405,935 8,561 $473,485 
Total Total 
Places. Ree'rs & Sub P.M.’s persons Expenses, Receipts, 
No. Salaries. emp'yed. 
1,883 $561,710 2,782 $1,078,290 $6,106,831 
Birmingham, . ... 105 16,600 6,8 9,5 
143 15,855 172 30,790 151,411 
Seer 97 10,685 113 19,500 90,455 
Liverpool, . . 138 27,035 231 10,145 484.740 
Manchester, . .. . 230 38,225 283‘ 63,825 396,248 
Glasgow, 211 29,710 257 50,480 291,137 
2,924 $709,410 4,111 $1,366,680 $7,779,297 
United Kingdom,. . 17,282 $1,879,420 20,007 $3,333,520 $13,933,983 


The last three columns of the last table gern above repre- 
sent the entire number of persons employed within the juris- 
diction of the offices named, and the salaries paid, in the year 1854, 
with the receipts for the same year estimated from the receipts 
of 1853, with the usual increase. Here are 20,000 persons em- 
ployed in the post-offices of Great Britain, and of these, over 
17,000 are letter-carriers, receivers, and sub-postmasters. Their 
wages amount to over $1,900,000, being more than one half of 
the office expenses (salaries &c.) of all the post-offices of Great 
Britain, and yet it is less than the local receipts on the London 
letters alone. Can any one shut his eyes to the fact that these 
letter-carriers are a source of enormous profit to the British 
post-office in increasing the correspondence, aside from their 
services — worth more to the public than the total amount 
of their pay? Shall we not soon, in imitation of this, have 


the collection and delivery of letters in our towns and cities 
put on a similar footing? 
No objection can be made to an annual sum being paid out 
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of the national treasury, for a while, to keep up our postal s 
tem; provided we woud have a law oun vind 
post-office on a more permanent basis, having uniformity, sim- 
plicity, cheapness, and activity, the watch-words. This is the 
more due to the people, since the government and Congress 
have for many years burdened our whole postal conveyance 
with immense masses of franked matter, all of which, until 
lately, was a tax on the correspondence of the country. All 
government and congressional postage should be rated and 
charged to government, at prepaid rates, as it is in England, 
and then it is known where all the business comes from. It 
takes a few extra clerks, but that is of no moment compared to 
the advantages of system, and the perfect knowledge it gives 
of all postal operations. Much might be said on the evils of 
our — franking system, and how it could be remedied, 
by throwing the charge where it. belongs, on the treasury, thus 
depriving members of Congress and others of none of the pri- 
vileges now enjoyed, and at the same time relieving them 
entirely of all the useless labor of franking. We do not wish 
to extend our arguments on the great advantage it would beto 
our whole mail service, to have a system of free delivery in all 
cities and large towns, the increased amount of correspondence, 
the remunerative price of two cents a letter, the immense sav- 
ing of trouble and expense in a uniformity of postage, the sav- 
ing of the onerous tax of post-office boxes, the great economy 
of time and labor for servants and others now spent in running 
to and from the post-office, the less room required in the post- 
office buildings, the abridgment of labor to window-clerks, by 
throwing delivery on the carriers, the far more rapid circula- 
tion of all our mail matter, the lack of temptation to our serv- 
ants and clerks in carrying letters, the losses by carelessness, 
and, in fact, the innumerable advantages of system and regu- 
larity in place of chaos and confusion. If we want precedents, 
we can find them of a date running back centuries, in nearly 
every country in Europe. It is within the personal knowledge 
of the writer of this, that there is a regular and universal letter 
delivery of long standing in the towns and cities of France, 
Hi any Holland, Prussia, the German States, Switzerland, 
Sardinia, Italy, Austria, Great Britain, Denmark, Swede 
Russia, and even in far-off, remote, thinly-settled, enlighten 
and “happy” Iceland. 

One of the most important items of saving is to put our rail- 
way mails on a different footing. The English government has 
no more power to command the services of railway companies 
than our government has, though this is supposed by many to 
be the case. Their railways are clensified,, and expensive 
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arrangements of large mending post-offices are used only on 


main lines where absolutely needed; and the room required is 
no more than the bulk of the mails and the nature of the service 
absolutely demand. It is very evident to us, from a thorough 
personal examination of their railway system, that we pay in - 
the United States twice, and often thrice as much as is neces- 

A part of this is owing to enormous, and sometimes ex- 
orbitant, prices charged by the companies, and part of it from 
the companies sometimes being required to furnish more room 
and accommodation than are really needed. We are confident 
that nearly a million dollars might be saved in railway trans- 
portation alone, and the department and the public be as well 
served. Another million and a half to two millions, would be 
paid by government for the free matter now sent, provided it 
was all rated like other mailable matter, and paid for out of 
the treasury by an annual ea een e have alread 
named sources enough for all the increased revenue require 
to give us a universal two-cent rate of postage for letters, em- 
ploy and pay carriers in all our cities and towns, and go far 
towards remodelling our whole post-office system, which—if 
— and public report pass for anything—is widely differ- 
ent from what it should = Ko reflection is cast on any indivi- 
dual, or body of persons ; censure of any one is neither deserved 
nor needed, and forms no part of our purpose or intention. We 
attribute no particular blame to any quarter. We are a young 
nation, growing fast, and have dusky outgrown some of our gar- 
ments. Some of them fit badly, and some are woefully deficient 
in length, breadth, and quality. We require some repairing of 
materials here, some renovating there, and sometimes an entire 
new article out of whole cloth. 

We are not specially tenacious of our opinions in all matters 
of detail, but as to the general principles laid down we are la- 
boring under an earnest conviction that they are correct. We 
do not believe anything is good simply because it belongs to 
one country or another. There is often a tendency to run very 
much after foreign notions and ideas, but in government affairs, 
and particularly in postal matters, we are too apt to despise a 
foreign system or practice, or to believe it to be not adapted to 
our institutions, and the business of the country. We modelled 
our government originally on the forms of others, and why we 
should despise enlightened examples in other nations now, is 
not readily seen. Our inherent “smartness” may, in the 
opinion of some, be entirely too rapid, extensive and “cute” to 
require the least aid from others or the least hint from 
the example of other people. We humbly conceive that is 
not the case. We are willing, individually, to waive all 
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claim to “authority” in postal matters, having had an expe- 
rience of between one and two years in all the divisions of 
our post-office department. Our opinions may be no more 
likely to be theoretically correct than if we never had been 
in a post-office. On the other hand, if others who have had far 
more experience than we have, attempt to pronounce our plans 
chimerical, we may suggest, that bein waliel to and brought 
up in old opinions they may have had their minds prejudiced 
ps and their judgment warped and unfitted for the reception 
of new and practical ideas. It a to be a fact that the 
writer has been devotedly attached to the subject of postal 
matters, and post-office improvements for many years; that he 
has written much on the subject, though nearly always anony- 
mously ; that he has visited many countries, and conferred with 
many and eminent postal authorities, on purpose to obtain cor- 
rect information ; and in the post-offices of the continent, in the 
English post-office, in national and parliamentary printing- 
offices, in the British Museum Library, and in other homes and 
haunts of books and authorities, and he has consulted, begged, 
bought and copied historical, national, statistical, and ev: 
other species of information on posts and postal matters. We 
mean to give correct information, but we wish our arguments 
sb and deductions to be scrutinized and to pass for just what they 
are worth and nothing more. We lay claim to zeal and 
honesty of purpose, and believe that all the American public 
require is a correct knowledge of other good postal systems 
to make theirs, if not superior, at least equal, to any in the 
world, 
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TASTE IN NEW-YORK. 


Excuse the “ we,” readers; why should it not be “we”? 
Diplomatists need the plural as a cover to their singulari- 
ties; and editors, who speak the dictum of nations, pro- 
claim their wisdom through a “we.” We, good readers, are 
only a citizen—have just returned from a charity concert at 
the Academy of Music; and like you, perchance, are filled 
with thoughts and feelings, such as music and benevolence and 
beauty inspire. We have often heard the overture to Martha 
lege but as we leaned against a carved and gilded pillar in 
the midst of gas-light, the music of Flotow never appeared so 
mournful. We were saddened by the absence of artistic beauty 
in the interior of the house. aiving this for the present, we 
were never less alone in the midst of a large poe . There 
was a beauty in the unity occasioned by the object of the con- 
cert—a charity that disarmed criticism, whether it related to 
music or toilet. Indeed, had Grisi sung out of tune, and Mario 
been unable more than to walk through his part, we should have 
been equally satisfied. But, on the contrary, Susini’s pleasin 
notes floated amidst the caryatides, and up to the pictur 
muses, with their lyres ever-clasped, and even touched our human 
hearts, as though a pastoral poem had been read amidst sweet 
country scenes. Marini is tragic in his ad ga with a voice 
more powerful, and a register more liberal. But we never 
before listened to a voice which seemed to us more poetical 
than Susini’s sometimes is. A solo, sang by him in Sonnam- 
bula, in opera, will not readily be forgotten. Badiali is 
thoroughly practised, but withal there is something of the 
second-rate Aboit his performance; he never forgets Badiali, 
nor allows his auditors todo so. On the contrary, we are feeling 
all the while he is singing how admirably he counterfeits a 
feeling, though he has it not, and how carefully he guards 
against being betrayed beyond its semblance. e musical 
tone of his voice is sensuous, while Susini’s is more feeling. 

Cynics may say that the money raised by this charity con- 
cert had better been given direct. Not so. The artists 
showed their generosity, the contributors had one more oppor- 
“=z to cultivate a taste for excellence in singing. 

ith all our strictures on the Academy, enter here on a 
night of some favorite opera, and criticism is at once dis- 
armed. If your eyes are already satiated with gazing at atti- 
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tudes that would have ravished the sight of an Angelo, turn 
them towards a recess at the right of the stage, see partially 
concealed behind lace and damask draperies a pale face, look- 
ing as though the listening spirit behind it strove to break its 
fetters, and embrace the bodiless voice which floats from the 
midst of the surrounding gloom of the convent—the erected 
cross testifying the religion, the features of the solo-singer ex- 
pressive of gentle birth. That voice so soul-full—those love- 
notes — those intonations so pure—the plaintive aspirin 
the melancholy dejection expressive both of earthly fetters a 
heavenly longings, the sweet, full, lovely cadenza, all cause 
you to start as though an inexpressible something, transitory, 
fleeting, never to be caught again, flitted through a vacant 
recess in the human soul. Such tones no lark nor mocking- 
bird, but the nightingale pours out upon the pained bosom of 
the night. Such tones the rapt Milton heard when The Lady’s 
notes Tene surrounding thickets smoothed 


“'The raven down of darkness till it smiled ;” 
and Shakspeare when he sang 


“That strain again, it had a dying fall; 
Oh! it came over me, like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odors.” 


One chivaiious word for Miss C. Some say that the im- 
pressario Hackett pays her to feign admiration for the great 
tenor. While the would-be wits speak of her as Mario’s ad- 
mirer, thinking doubtless to fasten a scandal upon us republi- 
cans as not being possessed of sufficient culture to appreciate 
the first tenor-that the world ever listened to. And we are 
sorry to say,-rude people have made her a genase, not 
scrupling to show themselves so void of chivalry and gallantry 
as to compel her to take refuge behind her bouquet or fan, she 
having been driven to resort to both at one and the same time 
to shield her lovely blushes. Believe us, Miss C. is not paid 
by Mr. Hackett to feign a virtue though she has it not, nor 
has she other sentiments towards the great tenor than such as 
a pure mind oe towards the lovely “ embodiment of 
a viewless sound.” As the maiden who feels her life-blood 
ebbing for love of embodied and unattainable excellence, wed- 
ded in life and death to her soul’s idol, she knows no hope, no 
joy, but in the heavenly tones that enthral to ravishment all 

er delicate and too susceptible spirit. 

While speaking of incidents connected with the Academy, 
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we may properly say a word of Ole Bull’s O We regret 
that on FoF nok the opportunity to speak with Mr. Bull previ- 


ous to his commencing his noble work, the education of the 
people in music. M. Jullien and his caterers were accustomed 
to denounce our tastes as not being classical. Hence he played 
us jigs and waltzes nine nights out of ten, while we persisted 
in avenging the slight by leaving half the seats unoccupied, 
except on the tenth night, when we filled every available place 
to hear classical music. There is no need of reminding our 
readers of the attendance at Metropolitan Hall, to hear Mendel- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mozart’s and Beethoven’s 
symphonies. And we were especially delighted with Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony, the most noble of his composi- 
tions. We can but regard it as a cause for deep regret that 
Mr. Bull, who really means us so much good, has mistaken our 
needs. By the people, when opera is in question, must either 
be meant those who have, at least from time to time, been inside 
of an Italian opera-house, or in contradistinction to these, those 
who hitherto have had neither knowledge nor love of music. Or, 
thirdly, possibly those accustomed to hear the interludes at the 
Bowery and National, and the German opera, may be meant. 
However this may be, the third-named class would not be likely 
to consider one dollar and a half aon when they would be 
as well pleased with polkas for twenty-five cents; and besides, 
it is a peculiar custom of New-Yorkers to become attached to 
certain places of resort, and to feel an indisposition to resort 
elsewhere. And to begin with the second class with an opera 
of any description and almost any price, would be an ab- 
surdity. No class, then, is left to patronize opera at the 
Academy of Music, besides the few who would occupy the gal- 
leries, except those who had already heard the best singers in the 
world, but not the best operas written, save at,very rare inter- 
vals, either abroad or at home. Whatever good might be done 
the ro ye of the gallery, would, in this house, and at any 
price to be afforded here, be a trifle compared to the influence 
exerted over, or the delight imparted to, the occupants of the 
parquet and dress circles. If Mr. Bull will let his prices remain 
as they are, and give us first-class opera and first-class perform- 
ers, he will have both our taste and our gratitude united to 
insure his syecess. But second-rate Verdi’s shocking situations 
with no great action to hallow them will never do. To offer 
us such minor stars while the attitudes of the great Grisi are — 
living in our mind’s eye, and the rich pure tones of Mario have 
not ceased to ring in our ears, with all our good will towards 
him, will not avail. True, we have not heard every thing 
Verdi wrote; but we have no more disposition to go back to 
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him than the school-boy has to return to his Latin lessons when 
he has been delighted with the poetry of Virgil. But we hope 
Mr. Bull will have seen his error before these pages meet your 
eye, and have given us Rossini, with the promise of Meyer- 
beer, Beethoven, and Mozart, with fresh voices and of good 
quality. Then we shall have an opera, and Mr. Bull will ino 
earned and abundantly attained our warmest gratitude. 

Praise is due for the magnificent scale on which the Academy 
is planned, the decoration of the stage-boxes, whence beauty 
looks from behind gold-colored damask, and the arrangement of 
the circular lights at the ceiling. A small hall decorated through- 
out in a similar manner, would have produced a different effect. 
The space colored with white and gold is disproportioned to the 
space painted with mixed colors. The Metropolitan Theatre, 
ornamented in a similar manner, would have been far more 
effective. Perhaps its faults are to be attributed not so much to 
individuals as to the times. But, if you excuse the paradox, the 
space is disproportioned to the room, and the burners to the 
lights. High art is not the fashion in the building of theatres, 
but ought to be in academies of music. Spirits true to their high 
instincts and nature, must still make up their minds to den 
themselves the immediate emoluments of successful talents 
urged on and sustained by the characteristics of genius, hope, 
strong, abiding, all-powerful, delighting in the 
shapes of their high world. 

But we are being betrayed beyond the style we have assumed, 
and will be content with giving our theory of what the Aca- 
demy might and should have been. 

It should have been worthy, in its design, in carvings and 
coloring, of the artistic performances which we not only 
have yet to witness within its walls, but which we have 
already delighted in. As perfect and triumphant a taste as 
pervades Grisi’s Semiramide, Norma, and Leonora, should have 
pervaded the coloring of the interior. To have been worthy 
of Grisi’s Norma, the caryatides each and -_ one should 
have been a chef d’euvre in outline and form. Doubtless you 
think this is requiring too much for the purse or taste of our 
yet new city. But you will scarcely enter the list of champions 
for the baby trumpeters. Yet we own the greatest works of 
ancient architecture have puerilities inexplicable, quaint- 
nesses, until seen, unimaginable. And a music hall, it is 
allowed, can not be required to be a pattern of beauty of form. 
Graceful the Academy certainly is, well adapted, an excellence 
deserving all praise to its prime purpose, the hearing, but ill 
adapted to sight. Could not the grace of form have been pre- 
served, and the other chief requisites secured, and an occa- 
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sional glimpse of the stage been permitted to the occupants 
ot the galleries ? 

We will not complain that comfort was not consulted or 
that utility has been allowed to invade the precincts of beauty. 
Here we should again lose indifference in the requisition of 
taste in the present vain advocacy of beauty of color, grace of 
shapes, exquisiteness of proportions; vain, for the building is 
finished, and to change it materially would not be practicable. 
It is only a truism, that lavish expenditure is not elegance, and 
that culture untiring can alone develop true taste. We advo- 
cate taste in every form. We believe that true taste is only 
mplanted in fine minds, and regret that these so often over- 
step proper bounds, inasmuch as they are indisposed to con- 
sult their means, as money-lovers incur ridicule by their vain 
attempts to purchase elegance by expenditure rather than by 
chat pure gift, that exquisite perception of beauty which embo- 
dies all those noble intellectual gifts which make up genuine 
taste. 

We never loved New-York so much and so much desired to 
be one of its citizens as on the night of the charity ball. We 
were not present, but smiled at the heart to see gay equipages 
whose owners were unaccustomed to set their satin-slippered 
feet on aught but fabrics of Brussels and Turkish looms jostle 
the hack and omnibus, all moved by one common interest, the 
splendor that saddened and the poverty that yearned to be re- 
lieved, Groups of trembling children were there to look for 
the first time perchance on laces and brocades as fashion glided 
from luxurious carriages to splendidly lighted halls. And while 
_ the latter moved with urbanity and grace through the spacious 

room, or watched with pleased smile from the giliealan the grace- 
fully turned waltz or sober quadrille ; while light and music and 
beauty were mingled in one, and poetic movements completed 
the enchanting coup d’cil, the former in their little bed-rooms, 
whose slight chilliness, it may be, was sweetened by pure air, 
were touched in their sleep by an angel’s wand that had 
brought strange dreams, such as charity alone inspires. Oh! 
squalid bed-room of poverty, where innocence dreams of good- 
ness, this night ye are linked in severless chains with noble 
and wealthy domains. The proud heiress in her sleep has glided 
from her damask-curtained room and the pale child of poverty 
is clasped by an angel to the heart of the rose-lipped scion of 
an honorable line. 

Taste, considered as an intellectual quality, is as widely dif- 
ferent from imitation as magnanimity is from meanness, and 
includes in its scope the whole of belles lettres. The deli- 
cious blendings in the colorings of Guido are no more art- 
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istic than the same exquisite grace displayed by a lady in 
toilet. An for fina the street, 
or at the house of a friend, for high-born features or noble- 
gifted, is as praiseworthy in culture or quality as though it 
were bestowed on the noble head of Apollo or Diana. Imagin- 
ation is the forming quality of taste; superadd to this, superior 
judgment, a vigorous intellect, and ambition with deep-moved 
eeling, and the elite of society, the real not the affected, the 
noble not the vain, the condescending not the arrogant, the 
appreciators of humility not the proud, the cultured not the 
assuming, are ever the patrons of genuine art. It was one of 
the sayings of the shrewd Goethe, that the young man who 
_ appreciated him was his equal. 

As fine a harmony of tone in respect of color also prevails in 
many a drawing-room in New-York as is seen on the canvas 
of Titian. A classical taste for color may be more easily acquired 
than for the other arts, for reason that the eye from infancy is 
accustomed to see nature’s workings, that seldom fails to conjoin 
the rich dark red blossom with leaves of deep glossy green. The 
next in ease of acquirement is outline: beauty of features often 
influence our choice of playmates in childhood. Graceful 
movements are likewise readily pleasing. The changes of the 
dance, as played on an instrument or actually gone through 
with, are agreeable even to infancy. Also verse, rhyme which 
has no pretension to poetry, simply by its recurrence of musi- 
cal accent is pleasing to uneducated ears. Next in culture 
comes melody in verse and music, while the last in music is 
harmony. But music and poetry are most delightful when 
melodies are animated by sense and soul. Had not Milton 
written his Allegro, his Il Penseroso, his Nativity, the grand- 
eur of his Paradise Lost would have been less dear to us. 
And even this last work owes its charm to its episodes 
wherein the popular elements of color and melody are para- 
mount, as in the description of Raphael’s descent, its gorgeous 
coloring and musical movements. So of Handel. It is his 
melody that charms. We may meet with opposition here, for 
the reason that this quality in him is less a than in 
Mozart or even in Sayda. yet it is here; though in no other 
composer is it so measured, so stately, consequently, so nearly 
allied to the rhythm of harmony ; though Beethoven composed 
waltzes for spirits, they were waltzes still; though Mozart in- 
vested his dances with the luxurious enchantments of fabled 

they were dances still. But to neither of these can we 
liken Handel; yet were it not for his melodies we should re- 
ceive him as coldly to our hearts as we would Milton’s verse 
stripped of its melodious vesture. 
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But have we nothing to praise in New-York, it may be 
asked, but beauty, such as is nature’s gift, and taste in dress 
and upholstery? Can you not express admiration for our 
composers, poets, architecture, painters? We will not an- 
swer, so far as regards composers, for the present, avoiding the 
discussion whether music be not so cramped in its ability to 
express our thoughts and feelings, whether its language be not so 
far generalized as to have exhausted its scope before our time. 
This is only as a half-suggestion, half-apology for keeping silent 


on this at present. Some other time we may feel a ter dis- 


position or ability to praise or blame as may chance the authors 
of Maritana or nora. Next in order of question were the 
= There is a smile on our lip for them; cherish them as 
irds of paradise who come, from no matter what clime, to ~ 
permit the sun-light of New-York to glance brighter from 
their pictured plumes falling in fantastic shapes—the azure 
robe of night spangled with glory’s stars, now the seaside 
shells and face of sweet Anabel ol now tripping amidst 
flecked old elms, now wandering amidst Arcadian lands, now 
touching the golden hair of Giulia singing anon to paint the 
snow-flakes fall as they melt in the dark and silent lake. 

Next of architecture, in brief, speaking only a word in praise 
of its gems, contrary to the usual custom of disparaging every 
thing, or praising every thing; though much speculation 
— be exhausted upon the question, How far architecture as 
well as all other arts may be regarded as an index of the direc- 
tion of the popular mind? Whether commerce-loving New- 
York could be expected to fashion the fair forms with which 
intellectual Athens was filled? However this 
may be, the vestibule of St. Paul’s is not less poetic than 
were the graceful lines of the temple of Minerva. Many a 
beauty, here in Broadway, in Wall street, in the Avenues, 
here in some secluded corner, there in unpretending splen- 
dor, daily and hourly glances out upon our every-day life, 
and, careless whether its quality be acknowledged or ignored, 
ennobles by the delight or momentary elevation it im- 
parts. If then it appears that we have something of the 
work of this intellectual taste of which we are speaking, in 
our poetry and architecture, are we destitute of sculpture 


and painting? Here we regret that we did not see the Ruth 
of Rogers, as we should have been pleased to commend it 
had we been: assured that it deserves as high an encomium 
as has been bestowed upon it. But we must at present treat 
this subject in a way similar to that in which we treated mu- 
sic, by raising the question whether the sculptor be not like- 
wise so restricted in his forms as with difficulty to be enabled 
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to find expression with which the old world has not long been 
_ familiar? Has not almost every phase of grouping, attitude, 

outline, been often and again copied and repeated? In how- 

ever exquisite a manner the Greek Slave be chiseled, has it a 

single line of 7? or beauty new to art or nature? or, in gaz- 

ing on its lovely limbs, is the soul impressed with forms diviner 

than may be seen wherever sculpture has been cherished or 

nature cheerved? These remarks may have their value not so 
ai much for the reason of their absolute as for their comparative 
truthfulness, taken in connection with the diversified scope of 
the subjects of painting. Besides, they are to be coupled with 
the remark that sculpture to be American, must embody Ame- 
rican subjects. Though we have no mythology we have a reli- 
gion; and if the subjects of the last be too remote from our 
conception, or too sacred for the chisel, we have the great men 
of our time. 

While we can not now feel that our architecture, however 
beautiful much of it may be, is especially our own, save as com- 
posite or conglomerate, or that sculpture has with us gone far 
towards making itself felt, as being peculiarly an American 
product—such is not the case with painting. Had the prin- 
cipal figure in Leutze’s Washington crossing the Delaware 
a been nearer our conceptions as he exists canonised as he is in 

our hearts, that painting as it now is wholly and solely 
American would have been one of the greatest triumphs of 
American art. Had the author of Washington at Monmouth 
confined his genius to a subject where it is almost sole mas- 
ter, which is not in history; in the coloring at the foot of the 
picture, and the group at the right, he would have com- 
mended himself to our unqualified admiration. A poet who 
should manage his episodes well but spoil his poem by the 
principal parts being badly done, would be placed in a position 
similar to that in which Leutze voluntarily places himself by 
attempting that which he has no genius to accomplish, instead 
of being content with those really splendid gifts with which he 
‘ is so bountifully endowed. One who could represent the most 
charming woman of her time in the guise of so dumpy a figure 
as is seated at the feet of the voluptuous Henry, in a picture in 
the Dusseldorf Gallery and be forgiven, must indeed charm us 

out of our wits by his lovely coloring. 
Next to Leutze, in choice of American subjects, may be 
‘ranked Durand, Kensett, and Church. In our remarks, it may 
be proper to state that we have confined ourselves mainly to 
those subjects which have in some way identified themselves 
with the intellectual tastes of New-York. The brilliant sun- 
sets of Church are bright glows on the canvas of cosmopolitan 
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art. They t rt us to our boyhood’s home, where on 
some remembered summer mid-noon we sat in the quiet sit- 
ting-room, surrounded by parents and sisters, watching and 
wondering at the lightning stripes that belted the zenith to 
the horizon, as seen in Durand; to play on the beaded lawn at 
evening, beneath the brightening sapphire west, as seen in 
Church. In Kensett, we are reminded of soberer days, when 
we looked upon the gorgeous autumn foliage, and over the 
hazy valley, and up the mountain’s slope, to where it touches 
and mingles with the sky, to feel that nature is greater than 
art, and that her votaries must not seek Greece or her gods, 
but nature as seen in America’s grand and varied scenes. 
Cropsey, Doughty, and many others, are names identified with 
progress so great, that it has become accomplished success in 
cis-Atlantic laiuemeniion Nor must we omit to claim 
the honor of the grace portrayed in some of the attitudes 
of Gray; the vigorous, life-like heads of Elliott; the draw- 
ing and coloring of Huntington; and the exquisite fancy 
heads of Green. Add a little life to Gray’s figures, a little 
vigor to Green’s heads, and the feeling they have for art would 
live immortal on their canvas. Give a little intellectuality to 
Huntington’s heads, and he would be a shining light in the 
wide realm of cosmopolitan art. Let Elliott soften down his 
look of flesh and blood, and the earthly that shines so con- 
= in his works would put on the lineaments of immor- 
ity. 

When we see what has been done in landscape and portrait- 
painting in New-York, we are almost disposed to challenge our 
rival cities abroad to point to finer works, the product of the 
last few years, in either of these arts, than we can justly boast 
of, As new as London and Paris are accustomed to regard us, 
take from them their time-honored names in the past and con- 
fine them to the last half-century, and we can compete with 
them in letters, we had almost said in art. More nearly can we 
virtually, when we take into consideration that Paris is the cen- 
tralizing point of ail France, as London is of the British 
realm: while New-York divides its empire of taste and genius 
with Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and many other cities. 
At least, we may justl proud in the reflection that the 
old world has not produced finer poets than we during the 
last half-century, more splendid historians, law or romance 
writers, and scarcely finer landscape or portrait-painters. In the 
loftiest region of drawing, we may ss no solitary name 
equal to Delaroche ; or in investing dumb animals with poetic 
interest, none equal to Landseer. But in measuring our taste 


with that.of other nations, we must bear in mind that Angelo 
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and Sir Christopher Wren, Titian, Rembrandt, and Claude 
Lorraine, and the other shining lights of genius, existed before 
us as a nation, and in the history of the old world are not of 
the present but of the almost forgotten past. Transatlantic 
nations delight to dwell on the glorious past, while, like a 
youthful giant, we have all our untamed strength in the future, 
and its overflowing arcana filled with bursting germs, destined 
yet to redpen into glorious fruit and blossom. The history 
of our ¢lassic taste is already begun. Our triumph in painting 
is a gold thread on our ground of commerce, silently refuting 
the charges of a own i and plodding spirit, so often pre- 
ferred against us. And if we would take a just pride in art, 
as it already exists in New-York, we must not forget that the 
Parthenon and the Temple of Jupiter are crumbling in ruins, 
centuries have rolled over the dome of St. Peter’s, and the 
cartoons of Raphael are mouldering in decay. Jewels of art 
have been shapen in the bosom of centuries, and given back 
their ashes. 

We had designed to close our remarks here, but the ex- 
hibition of “The Brethren of Joseph,” by Horace Vernet, 
at Messrs. Goupil and Co.’s establishment in Broadway, in- 
duces a few reflections relative to importations of works of 
a similar character to this country. Ten years ago a young 
gentleman had no opportunity for cultivating his taste for mu- 
sic without foreign travel. Ana when we reflect how import- 
ant a place culture has in a thorough education, we feel how 
little our colleges and schools can do towards accomplishing 
this. They lay the foundation, but can not complete the struc- 
ture. We often find a larger development, the result of oppor- 
tunities for culture in travelled gentlemen, who have never 
enjoyed the benefits of a collegiate education, than in those 
thoroughly trained in all that the schools of this country teach, 
who have enjoyed no added advantages. It is superfluous to 
say, that, so far as cultivating the ear for fine v tone is in 

uestion, we in this country enjoy advantages nearly equal to 
those of any other, for the reason of our having the opportu- 
nity to listen to the finest voices; while, as has already been 
remarked, we have not equal advantages in regard to the noblest 
compositions. Occasionally we have them. And it may be 
true that we ought not to. expect as rapid culture in the latter, 
for the reason that as it requires a feeli for poetry to value 
it, so a feeling for music is requisite in order to love it. With 
thanks to many an enterprise which has given us these advan- 
tages of hearing the finest voices and much of the noblest mu- 
sic, we have to commend those who are beginning to afford us 
opportunities to cultivate a taste for the master-pieces of 
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foreign painting. Since our tastes for art are addressed more 
Loe mapey | and forcibly through a single fine work than 
through all the lectures of the schools, it becomes an important 
query why specimens of the old and new masters of England 
and the continent might not, by a praiseworthy enterprise, be 
introduced more extensively among us? Could not some of the 
hundred thousands spent on singers be invested in painting and 
sculpture to the profit of the importer? If we had a conve- 
nient hall, and that we beg should be classical in every particu- 
lar, for the exhibition of beautiful creations of art, while we 
attend the opera many of us on an average of forty evenings 
a year, at an expense of eighty dollars for tickets, as many 
more for carriage-hire or extra pay to coachmen, is there not 
sufficient intellectual taste for painting to secure it patron- 
age, providing some enterprising company would enter into 
arrangements to secure ts exhibitions? We do not mean 
mere a for galleries—a patch of a fancied Rubens, a 
copied Corregio, a dark back-ground superscribed Rembrandt, 
a bit of canvas really painted by Domenichino, but so tattered, it 
matters not by whom. We mean such things as are real noble 
works of tle masters, such as mark an era in our life of cul- 
ture, such as quicken the pulse to remember a thing of beauty 
“a joy for ever.” 

We regard the above suggestion as practicable, inasmuch as 
we believe that many a foreign gentleman has a sufficient interest 
in cosmopolitan art to loan, for a specified length of time, a valued 
nen A gentleman of influence could secure many such 

vors, while here and there an order might be given to living 
artists. It is not —— that we could tagtn with a large col- 
lection; and any collection but one that was fine would be 
utterly foreign to our purpose. The Seecage J of it is being 
proved by the introduction of Ary Scheffer’s “Temptation” by 
the above-named house, and paintings by Landseer and Herring, 
and other artists, by Messrs. Williams & Stevens. But as it is 
not our present purpose fully to develop plans for so praise- 
worthy a scheme — others can do this niore effectively—we 
will now take leave of our readers by a reference to the 
painting of Ary Scheffer, and of Horace Vernet. This was 
more particularly our intention when we introduced their 
names. Our remarks will neither be made as an artist nor 
as a connoisseur. We have only such reflections as any 
gentleman niay be allowed to offer. In turning over the leaves 
of that Jendid theorist, Lavater, which we found on the 


shelves of the Society Library, we were so vividly impressed 
with the penciled beauty of the Antenous, as to find it still 
living in our memory as a sort of type of manly beauty. 
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With this memory and that of the brow and cheek of the Sun- 
God, we were introduced to the presence of the Tempta- 
tion. We will not say into the presence of the Christ — 
that were profanation. Ary Scheffer’s Christ it may have 
been. We soon after had a conversation with one of our 
New-York painters, and questioned what it meant. He an- 
swered for the artist as benevolently as might be, by saying 
that the intention with the painters of the Mary and Christ, 
had been more especially to embody moral qualities; while 
we can but regard it a weak point in art to — to paint such 
subjects with such feeble conceptions. Shall the type of all 
humanity be less in intelligence than the poet or the philoso- 
her? How are sublime moral qualities to be separated from 
intellectual? With such theories it will be readily seen that we 
can not admire M. Scheffer’s painting, when we could point to 
more intellectual heads in any district in New-York, than he 
has represented. We are impressed with the presence of a 
master in the drawing, anatomy, and attitudes, and there is 
strength and vigor in the head of Satan. But requiring in the 
Heaven-descended something superhuman, we would see no 
deficiency. The light on the locks and brow of ay the 
noble, glorious head, cheek, lip, neck, chin, and limbs in the 
ainting should be animated with beneficence, beaming with 
ma and benevolence. Let M. Scheffer exhaust the 
skill of his pencil on baby limbs and dwarfs, if he have no 
nobler head with which to crown what he calls the Christ. 
Suppose us now before the “Brethren of Joseph.” Here in 
the fine light in which it is hung, let us stand for an hour 
bound in the invisible chains that are everywhere enwoven 
about the works of genius. Are the sky, the lights, and re- 
flections all too cold?—we scarcely care or know—while here 
in the foreground lies the kid just killed, the red blood that 
imbues the coat of many colors a reality, the various groups 
so finely drawn, and the heads, the test of the artist's accom- 
— skill, depicted with a mastery, a masculinity, an intel- 
ectuality that astonish if they do not captivate, and delight if 
they do not charm. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING; HIS HOME AND HIS 
WORKS. 


In a sequestered rural retreat, some twenty-five miles from 
the din of city life, half-hid among thick foliage through which 
leams the silvery expanse of the Hudson, stands a grotesque- 
ooking, antique edifice—half-Dutch, half-Elizabethan in style, 
and so snugly nestled amid shrubbery and evergreen, as to 
elude the ken of the casual passer-by. It is an enchanting little 
nook, charmingly diversified with upland, lawn, and dell, and so 
rife with picturesque beauty as completely to fascinate the eye 
and hold it spell-bound to the spot. This emparadised retreat, 
with its leafy recesses and antique structure, is the home of the 
~~ American essayist and historian — Washington Irving. 
ere is an air of singular quaintness and rural elegance about 
the scene—every thing that refined taste could devise, and dil- 
igent culture effect, is here indicated. It is indeed insome sort 
an exponent of the mind of its distinguished occupant. The 
eye is regaled on every side, by an ever-varying succession of 
icturesque beauty—here may be seen an emerald lawn, grace- 
ully sloping to the margin of flower-beds, with their rich 
clusters of variegated tints and blossoms—here again masses 
of luxuriant trees and shrubbery, intersected by gravel walks 
winding their sinuous course in all directions. The oak, the 
ash, the locust, the maple, the alanthus, and the poplar mingle 
their leafy branches in massive groups, casting deep shadows 
against the brilliant patches of newly-mown grass in rich har- 
monious contrast. e scenery adjacent is also scarcely less 
note-worthy: to the east stretch the plains of Westchester, 
with their far-famed “ Sleepy-Hollow,” and the site memorable 
for its association with the tragic story of the gallant though 
hapless Andre. This tract of land was also the scene of some 
desperate encounters during the revolutionary contest ; so fierce 
were the feuds, indeed, between the contending parties, that 
many of the owners of the soil in this “neutral ground,” fled 
their homes to escape the torment of the lawless marauders. 
Not far distant, to the south, on the margin of the river, is the 
home of the great American naturalist, Audubon, and on the 
i. amped side are the range of trap-rock, known as the Pali- 
sades, with Fort Washington—the site of the early movements 
in the Revolutionary struggle. This gray columnar range, 
which forms a great natural rampart, extending a distance of 
almost twenty miles, rises perpendicularly from the water’s 
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edge, to an altitude of from to five hundred feet, and pre- 
sents a bold and picturesque effect. Tappan Bay, or Tappan 
Zee, so memorable in the chronicles of the veritable “ Knick- 
erbocker,” spreads its broad expanse in front of Tarrytown, 
while to the northward may be seen the majestic Highlands 
of West Point, hemming in the waters, which here present the 
appearance of a beautiful lake. All along the b are vil- 
lages, villas, and cottages, seen peering out amid the foliage, 
intersected with meadows decked with grain, sloping to the 
margin of the water. “ Here Stony Point still stands, a rag, 
promontory, whose rough and guarded heights could not with- 
stand the charge of ‘Mad Anthony’ and his devoted troops. 
Here rode the ‘Vulture’ as her decks received the foot of that 
impersonation of valor, the traitor Arnold. Here Forts Clin- 
ton and Montgomery nodded their morning salutations from 
opposite sides of the stream, and Fort Constitution pointed her 
cannon from her island battlements. And, more especially, 
here West Point attracted the solicitude and care of Washing- 
ton.” Of all the boasted streams, lakes, and rivers of America, 
the Hudson is preéniinently the classic river, for it is redolent 
of historic interest. Bryant, Drake, and Halleck have made it 
the theme of their verse. Pict ue and romantic as is its 
locale, this venerable Dutch domicil is itself not less so, for the 
pen of genius has enriched it with storied interest, and thrown 
over its antique form an endearing charm of romance and 
= beauty that renders it altogether unique. We seem to 
treading on consecrated ground, and something of the same 
feeling attaches to the very me | of this home of genius, 
hallowed as it is by the presence of the gifted and the preat 
it should not, therefore, be profaned by stranger hands. Let the 
n that has so felicitously chronicled its legendary lore, be 
ere cited instead. We quote from a charming communica- 
tion by Mr. Irving, printed in the Knickerbocker Magazine for 
1839. Referring to this structure, he says: ; 

“Tt was a lowly edifice, built in the time of the Dutch dynasty, 
and stood on a green bank, overshadowed by trees, from which 
it peeped forth upon the Great Tappan Zee, so famous among 
early Dutch navigators. Though but of small dimensions, yet 
like many small people, it is of mighty spirit, and values itself 
greatly on its antiquity, being one of the oldest edifices, for its 
size, in the whole country. is doughty and valorous little 
pile claims to be an ancient seat of empire—I may rather say, an 
empire in itself—and like all empires, great and small, has had 
its grand historical epochs. Its origin, in truth, dates far back 
in that remote region commonly called the fabulous age, in 
which vulgar fact becomes mystified and tinted up with delect- 
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able fiction. A bright pure spring welled up at the foot of 
the green bank; a wild Soest came babbling down a neigh- 
boring ravine, and threw itself into a little woody cove in 
front of the mansion. It was indeed as quiet and sheltered a 
nook as the heart of man could require, in which to take 
refuge from the cares and troubles of the world; and as such, 
it had been chosen in old times, by Wolfert Acker, one of the 
privy councillors of the renowned Peter Stuyvesant. This 
worthy but ill-starred man had led a weary and worried life 
throughout the stormy reign of the chivalric Peter, being one 
of those unlucky wi hats with whom the world is ever at va- 
riance, and who are kept in a continual fume and fret by the 
wickedness of mankind. At the time of the subjugation of 
the province by the English, he retired hither in high dudgeon, 
with the bitter determination to bury himself from the world, 
and live here in peace and quietness for the remainder of his 
days. In token of this fixed resolution, he inscribed over his 
door the favorite Dutch motto, ‘ Lust in Rust,’ (pleasure in re- 
es The mansion was thence called ‘ Wolfert’s Rust’— 

olfert’s Rest; but in process of time, the name was vitiated 
into Wolfert’s Roost, probably from its quaint cock-loft look, 
or from its having a weather-cock perched on eve ble. 
This name it continued to bear long after the unluck Wolfert 
was driven forth once more upon a wrangling world by the 
tongue of a termagant wife; for it passed into a proverb 
through the neighborhood, and has been handed down by tra- 
dition, that the cock of the Roost was the most hen-pecked 
bird in the country. This primitive and historical mansion 
has since passed through many changes and trials. 

“As Ilooked round upon the scene, my heart yearned at the 
recollection of my departed friend, and I wistfully eyed the 
mansion which he had inhabited, and which was fast moulder- 
ing to decay. The thought struck me to arrest the desolati 
hand of time; to rescue the historic pile from utter ruin, oat 
to make it the closing scene of my wanderings; a quiet home, 
where I might enjoy ‘lust in rust’ for the remainder of my 
days. It is true, the fate of the unlucky Wolfert passed 
across my mind; but I consoled myself with the reflection 
that I was a bachelor, and that I had no termagant wife to 
dispute the sovereignty of the Roost with me. 

“T have become possessor of the Roost! I have repaired and 
renovated it with religious care, in the genuine Dutch style, 
and adorned and illustrated it with sundry reliques of the glo- 
rious days of the New-Netherlands. rd venerable weather- 


cock, of portly Dutch dimensions, which once battled with the 
wind on the top of the Stadt-house of New Amsterdam, in the 
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time of Peter Stuyvesant, now erects its crest on the gable end 
of my edifice ; a gilded horse, in full gallop, once the weather- 
cock of the great Vander Heyden Palace, of Albany, now 
glitters in the sunshine, and veers with every breeze, on the 
peaked turret over my portal; my sanctum sanctorum is the 
chamber once honored by the illustrious Diedrich, and it is 
from his elbow-chair, and his identical old Dutch writing-desk, 
that I pen this rambling epistle. 

“Here, then, have I set up my rest, surrounded by the re- 
collections of early days and the mementos of the historian of 
the Manhattoes, with that glorious river before me which flows 
with such majesty through his works, and which has ever been 
to me a river of delight. I thank God I was born on the 
banks of the Hudson. I think it an invaluable advantage to 
be born and brought up in the neighborhood of some grand 
and noble object in nature, a river, a lake; or a mountain. We 
make a friendship with it, we in a manner ally ourselves to it 
for life. It remains an object of our pride and affection, a 
rallying-point to call us home again after all our wanderings. 
‘The things which we have learned in our childhood,’ says an 
old writer, ‘grow up with our soul and unite themselves to 
it.’ So it is with the scenes among which we have passed our 
early days; they influence the whole course of our thoughts 
and feelings, and I fancy I can trace much of what is good and 
pleasant in my own hetereogeneous compound to my early 
companionship with this glorious river. In the warmth of my 
youthful enthusiasm I used to clothe it with moral attributes 
and almost to give itasoul. I admired its frank, bold, honest 
character, its noble sincerity and perfect truth. Here was no 
specious, smiling surface covering the dangerous sand-bar or 
perfidious rock, but a stream deep as it was broad, and He 
with honorable faith the bark that trusted to its waves. 

loried in its simple, quiet, majestic, epic flow, ever straight 
orward., Once, indeed, it turns aside for a moment, forced 
from its course by opposing mountains, but it struggles bravely 
through them and immediately resumes its straightforward 
march. Behold, thought I, an emblem of a good man’s course 
through life, ever simple, open, and direct ; or if, overpowered 
by adverse circumstances, he deviate into error, it is but mo- 
mentary, he soon recovers his onward and honorable career, 
and continues it to the end of his pilgrimage. The Hudson 
is, in a manner, my first and last love, and after all my wander- 
ings and seeming infidelities I return to it with a heart-felt pre- 
ference over all the other rivers in the world.” 

It may be remarked that these reflections are eminently sug- 
gestive of the personal history of their writer; few, perhaps, 
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have in their career more resembled the “calm, epic flow” of a 
river than has his. If the domestic portraiture of those who 
minister to our intellectual pleasure and profit by their pen be 
regarded as a theme of curious and peculiar interest, our hum- 
ble essay to record some notes of a recent visit to the celebrated 
author of the “Sketch-Book,” “ Knickerbocker’s New-York,” 
and numerous other delectable tomes, at once the ornament of 
the private library and of the literature of the language, will 
seed the less apology. Among the many brilliant names that 
shed lustre on the present age, that of Washington Irving takes 
prominent rank, for his productions are among the cherished 
volumes that delight all dene of readers. Possessing, as they 
unquestionably do, those rare elements of immortality, fidelity 
to nature, a rich quaintness, exquisite beauty of diction, enliv- 
ened by a most genial and felicitous humor, and relieved by 
passages of melting pathos, attributes that never fail to charm 
and captivate, it is not ——s that they should enjoy such 
almost universal fame, or that the name of their author should 
be embalmed in the common heart and cherished as a “ house- 
hold word.” 

The Hudson River Railroad train brought us to the station at 
Dearman about a quarter of a mile from this “ peerless retreat.” 
Sauntering along the banks of the river we soon came to the 
spring, already referred to, and then took our way up a little 
sequestered lane, overshadowed by trees on either side, until 
we reached the brow of the hill when we espied the entrance 
to the grounds. Passing through the gates the fairy-like scene 
burst upon our view. We became for some minutes transfixed 
to the spot, and falling into a kind of pleasing reverie, stood 
silently gazing at the venerable and picturesque old pile, when 
we were aroused from our mute astonishment by the approach of 
the gentle and renowned Geoffrey Crayon himself, whose magic 
touch had transmuted rude nature into such forms of rare 
beauty, and made a mass of uncouth, irregular buildings sym- 
metrical and picturesque, and above all thrown around them 
the witchery of romance and story. We were welcomed with 
the utmost kindness mingled with expressions of regret that 
our appointment had not been kept for an earlier hour, so that 
we might have made the projected visit to “Sleepy Hollow” 
some two or three miles distant. 

The classic region of “ Sleepy Hollow” has been so graphi- 
cally described by our author, that we can not do better than 

uote here his own words. The sequestered situation of this 
little valley with its mill-pool “is one of the quietest places in 
the world. A small brook glides through it with just murmur 
enough to lull one to repose, and the occasional whistle of a 
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quail, or tapping of a woodpecker is almost the only sound that 
ever breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. From the listless 
repose of the place and the peculiar character of its inhabit- 
ants, who are descendants from the original Dutch settlers, this 
sequestered glen has long been known by the name of Sleepy 
Hollow, and its rustic lads are called the Sleepy Hollow boys 
throughout all the neighbouring country. A , Hang dreamy 
influence seems to hang over the land and to pervade the very 
atmosphere. Some say that the place was bewitched by a 
German doctor during the early days of the settlement; others, 
that an old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, 
held his powwows there before the country was discovered by 
Master Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is, the place still con- 
tinues under the sway of some witching power that holds a 
spell ver the minds of the good people, causing them to walk 
in a continual reverie. They are given to all kinds of mar- 
vellous beliefs, are subject to trances and visions, and fre- 
quently see strange sights and hear music and voices in the 
air. ‘The whole neighborhood abounds with local tales, 
haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; stars shoot and 
meteors glare oftener across the valley than in any other parts 
of the country, and the nightmare, with her whole nine fold, 
seems to make it the favorite scene of her gambols. 

“The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this enchanted 
region, and seems to be commander-in-chief of all the powers 
of the air, is the apparition of a figure on horseback, without a 
head. It is said by some to be the ghost of a Hessian trooper 
whose head had been carried away by a cannon-ball in some 
nameless battle during the revolutionary war, and who is ever 
and anon seen by the country folks hurrying along in the 
gloom of night as if on the wings of the wind. His haunts 
are not confined to the valley, but extend at times to the 
adjacent woods, and especially to the vicinity of a church at 
no great distance. Indeed, certain of the most authentic his- 
torians of these parts who have been careful in collecting and 
collating the floating facts concerning this ¥ allege that 
the body of the trooper, having been buried in the church- 
yard, the ghost rides forth to the scene of battle in nightly 
quest of his head, and that the rushing speed with which he 
sometimes passes along the Hollow, like a midnight blast, is 
owing to his being belated and in a hurry to get back to the 
church-yard before daybreak. Such is the general purport of 
this legendary superstition which has furnished materials for 
many a wild story in that region of shadows; and the spectre 
is known at all the country fire-sides by the name of the 
‘Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow.’” 
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The reader is doubtless already familiar with the details of 
the “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow:” the story of Ichabod’s pas- 
sion for the daughter and domain of Van Tassel—the hapless 
suitor’s encounters with his sturdy and successful competitor— 
Bom Bones—“the broad-shouldered, double-jointed, burly, 
roaring, roystering blade, so famed for his feats of horseman- 
ship, and the cause of all the brawls and turmoils of Slee 
Hollow:” of Ichabod’s eager pursuit of the fair prize; 
dire disasters—of Bom Bones’ boast, that he would double up 
the poor schoolmaster, and lay him on a shelf in his own 
school-house—of the last visit of the pedagogue to the Dutch 
domicil, and the tragic fate which awaited him. The old 
bridge—the scene of the headless horseman’s exploits—alas! 
for the lovers of the marvellous, is no more; but the tomb of 
the Van Tassels still may be seen in the church-yard at Green- 
burgh, and the old Dutch church is also still extant. A year 
ago or more, some of the New-York papers published an 
amusing letter of our author, addressed to his old friend Jessie 
Merwin, of Kinderhook, the veritable “Ichabod Crane” him- 
self. We quote a passage from the letter, for its quaintness: 


“You must excuse me, my dear friend Merwin, for suffering your letter to 
remain so long unanswered. You can have no idea how many letters I have 
to answer, besides fagging with my pen at my own literary tasks, so that it is 
impossible for me to avoid being behindhand in my correspondence. Your 
letter was, indeed, most welcome; calling up, as it did, the recollections of 

leasant scenes and pleasant days passed together in times long since at Jud 
an Ness’, in Kinderhook. Your mention of the death of good old Dominie 
Van Nest, recalls the apostolic zeal with which he took our little sinful com- 
munity in hands, when he put up for a day or two at the Judge’s; and the 
wholesome castigation he gave us all one Sunday, beginning with the two coun- 
try belles who came fluttering into the school-house during the sermon, decked 
out in their city finery, and ending with the Judge himself, in the stronghold 
of his own mansion. How anil he gave it to us! how he peeled aff every 
rag of self-righteousness with which we tried to cover ourselves, and laid the 
on the bare backs of our consciences! The good, plain-spoken, honest old 
man! How I honored him for his simple, straightforward earnestness ; his 
mye | sincerity! He certainly handled us without mittens; but I trust we 
are all the better for it. How different he was from the brisk, dapper, self- 
sufficient little apostle, who cantered up to the Judge’s door a day or two 
after ; who was so full of himself that he had no thought to bestow on our 
religious delinquencies ; who did nothing but boast of his public trials of skill 
in argument with rival preachers of other denominations, and how he had 
driven them off the field and crowed over them. You must remember the 
bustling, self-confident little man, with a tin trumpet in the handle of his 
riding-whip, with which, I presume, he blew the trumpet in Zion ! 

“Do you remember our fishing expedition in company with Con Van 
Allen, to the little lake a few miles from Kinderhook ; and John Moore, the 
vagabond admiral of the lake, who sat crouched in a heap in the middle of his 
canoe in the centre of the lake, with fishing-rods stretching out in —_ direc- 
tion like the long legs of a spider? And do you remember our piratical prank, 
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when we made up for our bad luck in fishing, by ing his canoe of its 
fish when we found it adrift? And do you remember how John Moore came 
splashing along the marsh on the opposite border of the lake, roaring at us, 
and how we finished our frolic by driving off and wig the Congressman to 
+o aa mercy, tickling ourselves with the idea of his being scalped at 

“ Ah! well-a-day, friend Merwin; these were the days of our youth and folly. 
I trust we have grown wiser and better since then; we certai y tos ge 
older. I don’t think we could rob John Moore’s fishing canoe now. By the 
way, that same John Moore, and the anecdotes you told of him, gave me the 
idea of a vagabond character, Dirck Schuyler, in my Knickerbocker history of 
New-York, which I was then writing. 

“You tell me the old school-house is torn down and a new one built in its 
place. Iam sorry for it. I should have liked to see the old school-house 
once more, where, after my morning’s literary task was over, I used to come 
and wait for you occasionally, until school was dismissed, and you used to 
eam to keep back the punishment of some little tough, broad-bottomed, 

utch boy, until I should come, for my amusement, but never kept your 

mise. I don’t think I should look with a friendly eye on the new 

use, however nice it might be.” 


We were now’ introduced by our illustrious host into his 
study, a neat, compact apartment, walled round with books, 
and decorated by a few pictures and a small bust of Rogers, 
the poet; an admirable specimen, in which Mr. I. seemed to 
take great interest. In the centre of the room was the table, 
with writing-desk, and an open page or two of manuscript of 
his forthcoming “ Life of Washington.” Familiar as we had 
_ been with the features and personal appearance of our 
author, we now gazed at him for the first time in his‘ study— 
his literary laboratory—with peculiar interest. In this little 
bijow of a room, this “ sanctum-sanctorum,” hallowed by the 
bright creations of his master-mind, and luminous with the 
witchery of his presence, we whiled away a delightful, brief 
half-hour, vividly recalling the many pleasant hours spent in 
poring over his classic productions, many of which were writ- 
ten within this eneal inclosure. Eminent as Mr. Irving is 
as a writer, his claims to our respect and esteem as a man, are 
in no less degree acknowledged. Bland, urbane, and genial in 
temper and deportment, Mr. Irving enjoys the cordial esteem 
of all who have the privilege of his acquaintance. There is an 
artless simplicity and transparency ‘of character about him 
that at once wins our confidence and regard. The refined 
courtesies and amenities of life, are scrupulously observed by 
him, while he exhibits none of the affectation or “ pride of 
intellect” which, in some instances, mar the beauty of the lite- 
rary character. On the contrary, there is apparent in all his 
deportment, a — modesty and quiet repose; and these 
characteristics, in fact, constitute his distinguishing attributes, 
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In a word, he is just the kind of a personage you might an- 
ticipate from a perusal of his writings. His features when in 
repose, are far less expressive than when engaged in conversa- 
tion, especially when the topic happens to be one in which he 
is deeply interested. It is then his face assumes its fine intel- 
lectual expression, his dark eye kindles with emotion, and his 
whole physique becomes animated, while a lurking humor plays 
about his mouth. Although now he has seen seventy sum- 
mers, he seems to retain, in an extraordinary degree, the 
vivacity and agility of the spring-tide of life. 


Bears but the of mind éutiaminaon 
t the scars i ts 
Not their decrepitude.” 


Here we are tempted to introduce an exquisite bit of auto- 
biography, which tells in the pleasantest of ways, the author’s 
early idiosyncrasies and habits. 


“T was always fond of visiting new scenes, and observing strange characters 
and manners. Even when a mere child I began my travels, and made my 
tours of discovery into foreign parts and unknown regions of my native city, 
to the frequent alarm of my parents, and the emolument of the town-crier. 
As I grew into boyhood, I extended the —_ of my observations. My hol- 
iday afternoons were spent in rambles about the surrounding country. I made 
myself familiar with all its places famous in history or fable. I knew ev 

t where a murder or robbery had been committed, or a ghost seen. 
visited the neighboring villages, and added greatly to my stock of knowledge, 
by noting their habits and customs, and conversing with their sages and great 
men. I even journeyed one long summer’s day to the summit of the most dis- 
tant hill, whence I stretched my eye over many a mile of terra incognita, and 
was astonished to find how vast a = I inhabited. This rambling propen- 
sity strengthened with my years. ks of voyages and travels became my 
passion, and in devouring their contents, I ected the regular exercises of 
the school. How wistfully would I wander about the pier-heads in fine 
weather, and parting bound sft in what 
longing eyes would I gaze a waft m in imagi- 
though they brought th lina’ 

“ Further reading a inking, thoug! rought this inclination 
into more sumestle bounds, only served to make it more decided. I visited 
various parts of my own country; and had I been merely a lover of fine 
scenery, I should have felt little desire to seek elsewhere its gratification ; for 
on no country have the charms of nature been more prodigally lavished. Her 
mighty lakes, like oceans of liquid silver; her mountains, with their bright 
aerial tints ; her valleys, teeming with wild fertility ; her tremendous cataracts, 
thundering in their solitudes ; boundless plains, waving with spontaneous 
verdure ; broad deep rivers, rolling in solemn silence to the ocean; her 
trackless forests, where vegetation puts forth all its magnificence ; her skies, 
kindling with all the ic of summer clouds and glorious sunshine ;—no, 
never need an American look beyond his own country for the sublime and 
beautiful of natural scenery. 

“But Europe held forth the charms of storied and poetical association. 
There were to be seen the master-pieces of art, the refinements of highly-culti- 
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vated society, the quaint iarities of ancient and local custom. My native 
country was full of youthful promise; Europe was rich in the accumulated 
treasures of age. Her very ruins told the history of times gone by, and every 
mouldering stone was a chronicle. I longed to wander over the scenes of 
renowned achievement—to tread, as it were, in the footsteps of antiquity—to 

rt, from the common- ities present, lose among 
the shadowy grandeurs of the past.” 


It was our fortune to meet Mr. Irving in excellent health, and 
in the full enjoyment of an exuberant flow of spirits, We never 
saw a person of his age so buoyant and joyous, so full of animus. 
Every thing around him, indeed, seemed adapted to superinduce 
serene tranquillity and happy contentment, and he looks the 
very impersonation of these. Long may he live to enjoy 
the autumn of life, with its rich fruitage of fame. We peram- 
bulated the beautiful grounds of Sunny-Side, which extend 
over some six or eight acres, a second time, and as we luxuri- 
ated over every fresh variety of ornate landscape, Mr. Irving 
pointed out some of his favorite walks, and indicated to us 
some of his fine trees, in which he evidently takes pride and 
pleasure. From a rising knoll on the banks of the river, we 
caught a glimpse of the roof and turrets of the house, the rest 
of the edifice being embosomed in foliage; the scene was sin- 
gularly effective and beautiful. As an evidence of the social 
and amiable character of Mr Irving, it may be mentioned that 
no “ boundary-line” is marked by hedge or fence, dividing his 
from his neighbors’ grounds—an instance somewhat remarka- 
ble, since such distinctions are rarely disregarded. The kitchen 
garden is a perfect model for neatness and taste, and its lavish 
provision showed that utility as well as ornament entered into 
the calculations of his gardener. The only thing that seemed 
wanting was water, there being but a small rivulet here and 
there; but this was in part accounted for by Mr. I.’s own ad- 
mission, that Izaak Walton had not made him an angler; for 
“having had no luck,” he said, “he soon lost all patience for 
such pastime.” 

Yet who does not remember his quaint essay, printed in 
Major's edition of Izaak Walton? It is so good, indeed, that we 
must be pardoned for citing a few lines from it in this place. 
It was after studying the seductive pages of honest Izaak, that 
his first essay in angling was made “along a quiet mountain- 
brook among the highlands of the Hudson—a most unfortunate 
place for the execution of those piscatory tactics which had been 
invented along the velvet margins of quiet English rivulets. It 
was one of those wild streams, that lavish among our romantic 
solitudes unheeded beauties enough to fill the sketch-book of 
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the hunter of the picturesque. Sometimes it would leap down 
rocky shelves, making small cascades, over which the trees 
threw their broad balancing sprays, and long nameless weeds 
hung in fringes from the impending banks, dripping with dia- 
mond drops. Sometimes it would brawl and fret along a ra- 
vine in the matted shade of a forest, filling it with murmurs; 
and after this termagant career, would steal forth into open day 
with the most placid demure face imaginable; as I have seen 
some pestilent shrew of a housewife, after filling her home with 
uproar and ill-humor, come dimpling out of doors, curtsying 
and smiling upon all the world. 

“How smoothly would this vagrant brook glide, at such times, 
through some bosom of green meadow-land among the moun- 
tains, when the quiet was only interrupted by the occasional 
tinkling of a bell from the lazy cattle among the clover, or the 
sound of a wood-cutter’s axe from the neighboring forest. 
For my part, I was always a bungler at all kinds of sport that 
— either patience or adroitness, and had not angled above 
half-an-hour, before I had completely ‘satisfied the sentiment,’ 
and convinced myself of the truth of Izaak Walton’s opinion, 
that angling is something like poetry—a man must be born to 
it. I hooked myself instead of the fish, tangled the line in 
every tree, lost my bait, broke my rod, until I gave up the at- 
tempt in despair, and passed the day under the trees reading 
old Izaak, satisfied that it was his fascinating vein of honest 
simplicity and rural feeling that had bewitched me, and not the 
passion for angling.” 

On our return from our pleasant ramble, rendered delightful 
as much by the agreeable colloquy with our guide, as by the 
charmingly diversified scenery around us, we were ushered into 
the drawing-room or parlor—the largest of a suite of rooms on 
the ground floor. Here again we noticed the indications of the 
most exact taste: a few choice pictures graced the walls, and 
among them a portrait in oil byJarvis, of Mr. Irving in his twenty- 
seventh year, which he considered a faithful likeness at that time. 
It represents him with a pale, student-like expression—almost 
a sickly aspect. Some pen-and-ink sketches by Cruikshank, 
some paintings by Leslie, Stewart, Newton, etc., a rare portrait 
of Dante, presented by Mr. Wilde, and other choice objects of 
vertu are here. Among his curious relics is a specimen of the 
tesselated wall of the Alhambra, hanging over the side-table of 
one of the parlors. He said it was his good fortune to possess 
it through the kindness of a friend: for although he deemed it 
sacrilegious to abstract it himself, there it was transferred by 
less scrupulous hands. 

Half an hour’s chat with the ladies, the nieces of Mr. Irving, 
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and dinner was announced. Our host did the honors of the 
table with great effect, aiding ‘digesture’ by his mirth-provok- 
ing sallies and humorous recitals, but he grew eloquent when 
allusion was made to avy incident connected with his residence 
abroad, especially at London and Madrid. He narrated with 
evident zest some interesting recollections of his Euro 
travels. Some little anecdotes of the kind he related with so 
jocund an.air, that the whole company were electrified with 
the flashes of his wit. To attempt here to rehearse them would, 
however, be doing serious injustice to both their author and 
the reader. 

Among other entertaining drolleries, he related a little inci- 
dent, of which he was an eye-witness, and which occurred at 
one of the levees of George IV. at St. James’. On one of these 
state occasions, an American naval officer, on being presented 
to his Majesty, jolly-tar like, this unsophisticated son of Nep- 
tune, all unskilled in the usages of courtly etiquette, instead of 
kissing the royal hand as it was extended to him, in the most 
unceremonious manner gave it a hearty shaking, to the_pious 
horror of the lords in waiting, and the amazement of all the 
assembled dignitaries. 

The radiant summer sunset was now streaming its liquid 
gold through the windows, tempting us out upon the lawn 
again, to feast our gaze with the splendors of the scene. A 
new _ of beauty was now given to these delectable grounds, 
the leaves and flowers were luminous with the golden rays of 
the declining sun, and the quiet waters of the Hudson served 
as a broad mirror reflecting the brilliant and blending tints of 
the bending skies, rendering the scene one of exquisite loveli- 
ness. Wordsworth’s lines at once suggested themselves : 

“Tn sunny glade, 

Or under leaves of thickest shade, 

‘Was such a stillness e’er diffused, 

Since earth grew calm while angels mused ?” 
The dark shadows of the clumps of forest-trees afforded a 
rich contrast to the gorgeous hues with which the other por- 
tions of the landscape were decked. Cowper's verse also might 
aptly have been here applied: 

“Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 


May give an useful lesson to the head, 
And wiser grow without his books.” 


On inquiring for “the seat of inspiration,” Mr. Irving said 
he had no seat so dignified; yet he good-humoredly indulged 
our fancy, and led us to an arbor to which he is often accus- 
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tomed to repair, and here we were privileged to enjoy an 
enviable tee tele with him for te of two hours. OF our 
pleasant desultory gossip, let the following particulars suffice, 
which we note at random. In reply to our inquiry as to the 
origin of some of his productions, Mr. Irving intimated that it 
was with much hesitation he ventured upon the expedient of 
investing certain localities of his own country with the associa- 
tions of romance, as he feared the American people were un- 
repared to receive and appreciate such species of writing. 
et his own mind being deeply imbued with a love of roman- 
tic legend, he still thought the banks of his favorite river too 
tempting a theme to be entirely disregarded. The legendary 
lore of the Rhine, and the Hartz mountains, proved so potent 
a charm to the lover of the marvellous, that he resolved to 
attempt a series of sketches somewhat upon the same model, 
touching the woods and streams of America, With what 
singular success this projected resolution was achieved, it is 
needless to speak. the castellated peaks of Germany, so 
celebrated in romance and song, have become the attraction of 
the Old World, it would seem to require no prophetic spirit to 
predict the results of a similar kind, from the magic and ideal 
pen of our author, for the New. His weird fancy, which has 
thrown such an imperishable charm over Sleepy Hollow, 
decked the banks of the Hudson with poetic associations, and 
crowned the hoary fastnesses of the Catskills with a species of 
Dutch mythology, has assuredly invested with the witchery of 
ideal beauty the great natural glories of America. This infu- 
sion of the poetic sentiment is also a great positive benefit, in 
its tendency to refine the popular mind, and annihilate the 
asperities and crudities of a community comparatively of recent 
growth. Hinting something of this, Mr. Irving, with his accus- 
tomed modesty, deferred his claim in this respect to Mr. Cooper. 
Cooper has skillfully portrayed the stirring scenes of battle, on 
sea and land, and has sketched the Indian, the broad savannahs 
and the prairies; but Mr. Irving, with no less power, and 
poetic feeling, has depicted the bold and beautiful in Ame- 
rican scenery, as well as chronicled its traditional legends, and 
presented such delightful pictures of character, that in conning 
over the humorous pages of old Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
we actually mistake the satire for a veritable portraiture. 
r may tempt the adventurous and daring to scenes of 

wild encounter with the savage; but Irving will lure the 
scholar, the poet, and the artist, as so many worshippers to the 
shrine of his genius. Referring to the inimitable story of Rip 
Van Winkle, which was written, with other productions, while 
the author resided at Kinderhook, opposite Eatskill, it is not a 
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little remarkable that it should have proved so accurate and 
consistent in its local details; for when it was written, he had 
not visited the mountains. Some time after its publication, 
Mr. Irving was on a visit there for the first time, and, as is 
usual, the guide pointed out to him the scene of the redoubtable 
and drowsy Dutchman. He also led him to the turn in the 
road at the entrance to a deep ravine, to “ Rip Van Winkle’s 
House,” over the entrance to which is an enormous sign repre- 
senting “Rip” as he awoke from his long “nap” in the Cat- 
skills. He listened to the rehearsal of his own legend with 
exemplary patience, pleased to find his imaginary description 
of its Scull so singularly verified by fact. He quietly retired 
without revealing himself as the author. As an evidence of 
the deep hold these legends have taken upon the popular mind, 
it may be mentioned that this cicerone found such good capital 
to be made out of his recital of the story, that, with the view 
of imparting something of oracular force to his narration, he 
— himself a lineal descendant of the veritable Rip 
an Winkle. 

Of all the productions of Mr. Irving’s versatile and elegant 
pen, “The Sketch-Book,” which first appeared in 1820, is, it 
1s well-known, the most popular: nor is this surprising, since 
it comprises a series of such admirable cabinet — of 
English and American life and manners, that in their glow- 
ing beauty and fidelity they can hardly be surpassed. The 
“ Knickerbocker’s History of New-York,” so redolent of genial 
and exquisite humor, ranks next in popular favor. Although 
this work has long since taken its place as a classic among 
our literature, the following tribute, in an unpublished letter 
from Sir Walter Scott, = | prove interesting, coming from so 
distinguished a source. We, therefore, transcribe it. 


“TI beg you to accept my best thanks for the uncommon degree of entertain- 
ment which Ihave received from the most excellently jocose oe of New- 
York. 1am sensible that, as a stranger to American parties politics, I 
must lose much of the concealed satire of the piece; but I must own, that 
looking at the simple and obvious meaning only, I have never read any ree | 
so closely resembling the style of Dean Swift, as the annals of Diedri 
Knickerbocker. I have been employed these few evenings, in reading them 
aloud to Mrs. S. and two ladies, who are our guests, and our sides have been 
absolutely sore with laughing. I think, too, there are which indicate 
that the author possesses powers of a different kind, and some touches 
which remind me much of Sterne.” 


His great = is, however, unquestionably, The Life and 
Yor of Columbus, and his Companions.” This last- 
nam roduction he wrote at Madrid, where he also com- 
posed his “ Life of Mahomet, and the Caliphs,” in 1828, the 
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“Conquest of Granada,” and his recently published volume on 
the ancestral glories of the Alhambra. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Irving soon after was appointed Secretary of Lega- 
tion to the American Embassy at London. While in England, 
he received one of the fifty-guinea gold medals provided by 
George IV., for eminence in historical composition, and the 
degree of LL.D. from the University of Oxford. His return 
to New-York, in 1832, was greeted by a festival, at which were 
thered his surviving friends, and all the illustrious men of 

native metropolis. The following summer he accompanied 
one of the Commissioners for removing the Indian tribes west 
of the Mississippi. The fruit of this excursion was his graphic 
“Tour on the Praitien.” Soon after appeared “ Abbotsford 
and Newstead Abbey ;” and three years later “‘ Astoria,” and 
“The Adventures of Captain Bonneville.” 

We believe Mr. Irving contemplates an additional volume 
or two of his fugitive miscellanies, which will complete the 
elegant series of fis collective works, issued by his American 
publisher, Mr. Putnam, of New-York.* It is worthy of note, 
that the reissue of the works of this author of two ages, as 
we may fitly designate him, so far from suffering any diminu- 
tion in fame, enjoy an unprecedented popularity. 

On inquiring what were his most favorite hours and habits 
of authorship and study, he replied that he could usually 
write best in the forenoon, and that this was the time that he 
generally devoted to his literary pursuits. He expressed some 
regret, however, that this arrangement deprived him of his 
ride. He admitted that his hours of study were generall 
irregular ; sometimes they were protracted till late, even muc 
beyond midnight. Referring to his literary labors, Mr. Irving, - 
in one of his early letters to Scott, uses the following expres- 
sions : 


“ My whole course of life has been desultory. I have no command of m 
talents, such as they are, and have to watch the varyings of my mind as 
would those of a weather-cock. I must, therefore, keep on pretty much as I 
have begun ; writing when I can, not when I would.” 


Mr. Irving has never been a collector in the usual accepta- 
tion of the term; his library does not contain many rare or 
curious specimens of bibliography ; it consists chiefly of stand- 
ard historical works of reference, together with the best of 
the usual publications of the day. As may be supposed, his 
taste in books is fastidious and select. We noticed a long 


* “Wolfert’s Roost, and other Sketches,” is just issued, and his “ Life of Wash- 
ington,” which will form three more volumes, will now speedily appear. 
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series of the works of Scott, his favorite contemporary writer ; 
and he had the last production of Dickens lying open upon 
his table. He has a choice assortment of foreign authors— 
Mr. Irving being an excellent French, German, and Spanish 
scholar. e also saw some elegant English presentation vo- 
lumes, together with some fine editions of the classics. There 
is, at the back of the library, a recess fitted up with crimson 
drapery, and a couch, which was designed for use as an occa- 
sional sleeping apartment, whenever his a wag labors should 
happen to be indulged to an unusually late hour. The ivy 
which is seen trailing over his study, was originally brought 
from Melrose Abbey, by Mrs. Fenwick, a friend of Irving’s, 
and celebrated in song by Burns. This lady planted it at 
Sunny-Side, and it now —— over a large portion of the 
picturesque old house. It is very luxuriant and massive, 
as seen from the exterior of the building, and one of the ob- 
jects of especial pride and value from its associations. In 
course of conversation, Mr. Irving spoke appreciatingly of 
the “ multitude of clever authors of the present day,” instanc- 
ing some of the most prominent names; but, he added, with 
strong emphasis, “ Dickens is immeasurably above his contem- 
raries, and ‘David Copperfield’ is his master-production.” . 
Senet times during our chat, we listened to the delicious carol- 
ing of the birds which haunt these sylvan shades, and fill the 
air with their melody. Mr. Irving said he could not account 
for it, but the birds seemed fond of the place, for they con- 
stantly made the air vocal with their delicate music. They 
also, or some other little fairies, seemed to have charmed away 
from the spot the summer-haunting mosquito, for we learned 
to our surprise they never made their appearance there. Two 
favorite dogs gamboled about the lawn, or stretched them- 
selves at the feet of their master, who evidently took pleasure 
in their sportive and sprightly movements. Mr. Irving sel- 
dom leaves this chosen and charmed spot, except to make 
brief visits to the city of New-York. He seems wedded to 
the scene of this happy repose; yet he is accustomed to 
make occasional visits to the establishment of Mr. Putnam, 
of New-York, where he may be seen lingering in some sly 
corner over a fresh importation of English books, or indulg- 
ing in familiar chit-chat, snugly ensconced in the sanctum of 
his friend and publisher. So averse is he, indeed, to observa-_ 
tion, that he feels it to be an annoyance that troops of inqui- 
sitive visitors, from Tarrytown, should make —— an 
object of daily curiosity. Referring to Mr. Paulding, his 
literary contemporary, or rather his senior in authorship, he 
said he had a curious conceit respecting his age—a fancy to 
VOL. IV.—NO, 6 
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be thought older than he really is. “He is not much my 
senior,” observed Mr. Irving; “yet he persists in his being at 
least ten years older. I am, it is true, seventy, which is pret 
old; but I do not feel old. I can not even persuade myse 
that I am old; for my feelings, and fancies, and spirits are 
still young, an my recollections of early life are as vivid and 
delightful as ever.” It is well-known that our author never 
married ; but he can scarcely be said to keep “ bachelor’s hall,” 
for his house is generally filled with company, including a 
plentiful supply of the fair sex. Indeed, he jocosely remarked 
on this point, that it was rare to find the house of an old 
bachelor so crowded with ladies. As a proof how entirely 
his life has been charmed with his genius, and how completely 
his mind has been imbued with the love of the story and ro- 
mance of his native land, it may be mentioned, that he inci- 
dentally alluded to his having recently purchased some lots of 
pone in a beautiful new cemetery, on the margin of his 
classic region, a. He said he selected that spot 
where to repose when life should terminate, in order that he 
might be near the scene so linked with pleasant memories 
during life. But we are forgetting a crowd of delightful 
reminiscences which Mr. Irving recited, with such animated 
emotion and pleasure; his many happy interviews at Murray’s 
with Jeffreys, Moore, Campbell, Rogers, and other illustrious 
men of their day. He also spoke of the generous liberalit 
of Mr. Murray, in all his negotiations with him for the publi- 
cation of his several works. He frequently met at Murray’s 
Sydney Smith, Lockhart, and Scott. As in the case of most 
authors, his first literary essay was met with discouraging 
omens. The first volume of the “Sketch-Book” had been 
refused a publisher among the leading members of the craft, 
and it was at length issued by Miller, of Fleet street, at the 
risk of the author. The subsequent favor with which it was 
received by the Literary Gazette, and one or two other journals, 
soon arrested public attention; but it was to the high com- 
mendation of it, expressed by Scott, that its rapid and emi- 
nent success was mainly attributed. At the instance of this 
garage man,” as he calls him, Murray at once became 
r. Irving’s publisher, Miller having failed in his business 
very soon after he had issued the “Sketch-Book.” It was 
delightful to hear him narrate, in his own quaint manner, his 
loiterings and reveries at the old venerable shrines of West- 
minster Abbey, where, it is said, he was once locked up by 
the verger night—of his literary friendships, with some 
antique bibliopoles, whom he found living in the vicinity of 
the cloisters of Westminster—of his fresh recollections of the 
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grand old cathedrals of Milan, Spain, England, and France— 
of the moss-grown ruins of Tintern and Melrose, and the 
many other brilliant episodes in his life-story. His long-pro- 
mised “ Life of Washington” is expected to be his chef d’ceuvre, 
but certainly one of the most delightful auto-biographies con- 
ceivable would be that of Washington Irving himself. Here 
must we close our rambling and desultory recollections of 
a day at Sunny-Side; but its sweet memories will often 
re-visit us, as we recur to the works of the great man resid- - 
rg cern in his happy exemption from the turmoils of life, or 
as Bryant has eloquently sung, amid 


“ Those shades 


green trees 
Partake the deep contentment, as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene.” 


MEDLEVAL HISTORY OF ATHENS—(Completed.) 


twent ili epartments, ngiacs, (banners,) six- 
teen of which Sere situated in Rumili and four in the Morea. 
The military governors, Sangiac-Beys, with their sub-com- 
manders, the Beys and Agias, assembled their corps of feudal 
cavalry or Spahis, and ranged themselves under the general 
command of the Beyler Bey of Rumili. The os lands 
were held immediately by the Sultan, and let by lease to the 
tenants for life, thus reverting on him at the decease of the 
possessor. Those which were granted to Mohammedan ten- 
ants were called decimal estates, and only the tenth, while 
the tributary lands held by the Greek subjects or rajahs were 
burdened with the capitation tax or kharatch, called jizié-i- 
omg or infidel’s tribute, the land-tax or muri, the forced 

bor or angari, and other contributions, which, though not 
very high, proved yet extremely onerous and humiliating to 
the Christians on account of the arrogance and avarice of the 
pashas and the cruel and treacherous behavior of the Greek mu- 
nicipal officers, the abhorred Kodgi-basides, who as tax-gatherers 


Still the abodes of gladness, where the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive, 
And musical with birds, that sing and sport 
In wantonness of spirit. 
| 
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fawned on the Turkish despots and oppressed their own un- 
happy countrymen. The richest lands in the plains of Thes- 
saly, Boeotia, and Morea were laid out in Ziamets and Timars 
or military fiefs of 500 or 800 acres, and granted as a reward 
to the bravest warriors, who as timariots, with their armed and 
mounted vassals, formed the celebrated feudal cavalry, the 
Spahis, which so often decided *the victory of the Ottoman 
arms. When the Spahi fell in battle his timar descended to 
his oldest son. Other estates in Greece were assigned to the 
—— of Mohammedan colleges, mosques, or convents, and 
called euskafs and vakufs; others—the khasses—were given 
to the ladies of the harem; and one part of the Morea be- 
longed to the Sultana Validéh, or the mother of the reigning 
Sultan. The fate of Athens was considered as more fortunate. 
Already Mohammed the Conqueror, delighted with the beauty 
of the scenery and monuments of Athens, had taken it unde: 
his particular protection, by the berat or privilege that no san- 
giac-bey or — should ever be permitted to fix his residence 
in the city, that thus escaped from the rapacity of those crowds 
of grasping subalterns following in the train of a Turkish 
grandee. 

During the reign of Achmet I, about 1604, a beau- 
tiful Athenian maiden Vasilia, was captured by the Turkish 
spies and sent to the imperial harem at Constantinople. 

e is said to have gained the affections of the Sultan 
and in a tender hour obtained the promise that ber beloved 
native city should be entirely exempted from the Sangiac of 
Negroponte and given as an official tenure or chiflik to the 
worth pomeneys the Kislar-Aga, (maiden-ward,) the chief of 
the Black Eunuchs in the Seraglio. Vasilia died suddenly ; 
and Achmet in his despair accusing the intriguing cadines in 
his harem of having poisoned his beloved sultana, ordered 
five of ‘the most lovely belles to be transmitted to the silent 
waters of the Bosphorus. He religiously fulfilled the desire 
of Vasilia, and Athens was henceforth placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Ethiopian Eunuch, and governed by his 
creatures, the Voivode and Cadi, and a city-council of Athe- 
nian aldermen, or vecchiados, as they were called in the Frank 
language of those times. The only military officer was the 
Distar Aga, who resided on the Acropolis and commanded a 
small body of Turkish horse serving as policemen for the secu- 
rity of the roads. 

ir George Wheler, who visited Greece in 1675, twelve 
years before the destruction of the Parthenon by the Vene- 
tians, describes Athens as a lively and commercial city, four 
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miles in circumference, having ten thousand inhabitants, of 
whom three parts were Greek and the rest Turks, Athens 
had no walls at that time, yet in order to protect the citizens 
from any sudden descent of the Corsairs, they secured all the 
avenues by strongly fortified gates and laid the se 
houses so close together that they might serve instea of 
ramparts. Athens was divided into ten platémata or quar- 
ters; there were two hundred churches in the town and near- 
est neighborhood, five mosques, many walks, well-furnished ba- 
zars, fragrant gardens, and it was considered one of the finest 
and most favored cities in Turkey. The Mussulman residents, 
many of whom were extensive proprietors, all spoke the Romaic 
dialect, and were noted for their civil and inoffensive deport- 
ment. Athens thus enjoyed a degree of tranquillity and secu- 
rity unusual in the Ottoman State at that period of tyranny 
and oppression. It became the resort of several French and 
Italian merchants, and counted among its Archons many cele- 
brated names from the Byzantine Empire, such as the Chalko- 
kondylas, Peroulis, Cavalaris, ae Vennizelos, Skilitzis, 
Byzantii, Vitalis, Benaldis, Gasparis, Kodrikas, Kapitanakis, 
and others. Many of these have survived the war, and still 
form the aristocracy of the capital of King Otho. Being thus 
mildly governed, exporting quietly their produce of wine, oil, 
tobacco, honey, wax, wool, goat-skins, and the‘like, to great 
advantage, and remaining in an uninterrupted communica- 
tion with Leghorn, Marseilles, Trieste, and other ports of 
Europe, we might well suppose that the Athenians would 
have retained the talents ma virtues of their ancestors in a 
higher degree than their more suffering countrymen who in. 
arts of Greece were oppressed by the military tyranny of the 
ashas. But this appears not to have been the case; the 
schools at Athens were neglected, while the Greek Colleges at 
Constantinople, Chios, Smyrna, Cydonia in Asia Minor, and 
arcing those of Dimizana in the Morea and Ioannina in 
pirus, vied with one another to diffuse the Hellenic language 
and general knowledge among all classes of the nation, and 
thus imperceptibly prepared the youths of Greece for the great 
and sacred contest which was soe. At that time the 
best and purest Greek was spoken at the Phanari in Constan- 
tinople, where the a and higher educated Greek fami- 
lies, the Phanariotes, resided around their patriarch and the 
learned clergy of the Oriental Church. 
In Attica, on the contrary, which so long had been pos- 
sessed by French and Italian princes, and afterwards been 
overrun and colonized by Albanians, the native Athenians 
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had a corrupt dialect, which had adopted many words and 
sounds from the western lan 2 

This remark, and other unfavorable allusions with 
to the character and morals of the Amann we meet with 
in the descriptions of Athens by Dodwell, Hobhouse, Stan- 
hope, Byron, Bronsted, and other celebrated travellers from the 
beginning of this a which do not in general extend to the 
present population of the new capital. Education and learn- 
ing have of late made real progress in Greece by the esta- 
blishment of the Othonian University and many colleges and 
schools in the remotest provinces of the country. Natives 
and foreigners from all parts of Greece and Europe have now 
settled in the city, enlivened oy the Royal Court and the 
different departments of State, the Areopagos, the National 
Assembly, and many distinguished Greek families from Con- 
stantinople, Chios, and Candia, who have sought a refuge in 
the independent kingdom. Yet some curious traits of the old 
intriguing character of the Athenians are still found among 
the native families, who have survived the war, and form, as it 
were, a small aristocratic clique which by a thousand secret 
artifices always will succeed in obtaining for some or other of 
its members the municipal offices, at the annual elections of 
the city officers. 

The first rumors of troubles in the Morea and in Constanti- 
nople, during — 1821, produced among the quiet inhabit- 
ants of Athens, both Turks and Greeks, a feeling of intense 

iety, which was still enhanced by the startling news, that 
the Albanian villagers in the neighborhood around, had taken 
up arms, and were marching against the Turks. The greatest 
indecision and terror prevailed among the citizens, until at last, 
on the 6th of May, the town was stormed, many Turks killed, 
and the rest forced to retire with their families to the Acropo- 
lis, The Athenians now took courage, and became all at once 
warlike! They united with the Albanians, and began to block- 
ade the castle-rock. Many skirmishes were fought bravery 
and endurance were displayed on both sides; more than three 
hundred Greeks were slain; but the Turks, without hope of re- 
lief, and suffering from want and disease, surrendered the for- 
tress on the 22d of June, 1822. The mortality in the castle had 
been terrible—only twelve hundred and sixty emaciated beings 


* The old Athenians even to this day pronounce the k like Italian ¢ before 
e and i, and instead of saying, “’Exeivoc 6 Kipioc” (that gentleman) they will 
apts “ Etchtnos o Tihtrios,” which they no doubt adopted from the Franks. 
renders their language un-Hellenic, and barbarous.—See the interesting 
notes of Lord Byron on the Athenians of his day, in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
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descended as prisoners of war; and the overjoyed Athenians 
then, for the first time, after so many centuries of foreign serv- 
itude, hoisted their national banner on the battlements of their 
Acropolis. They had now an excellent opportunity of distin- 
guishing themselves in the eyes of all the world, then anxiously 
watching the heroic struggle in the East, by giving their coun- 
trymen a luminous example of good faith and generosity toward 
the vanquished foe—they might now have retrieved the treach- 
ery and cruelty of their Moreote eer and proved their 
faith, honesty, and patriotism; and, indeed, many prudent and 
excellent citizens among them were seriously anxious that the 
faith they had aisha to the Osmanlis, to send them with 
their families and movables on board of neutral vessels to 
Smyrna, should be kept inviolate—but unhappily, the leading 
men, such as Captain Salen and the fierce Albanians, were 
filled with such feelings of revenge, hatred, and fanaticism, that, 
on the 10th of July following, when a false report was spread 
that an army of 20,000 Turks, having forced the was of 
Thermopylaw, were marching directly upon Athens, the barba- 
rous sentlenian was taken to butcher all the infidels, The most 
terrible rumors ran through the yn Fe the Greek families 
hurried off to Salamis and Aigina—while the Turkish captives, 
in the dreary barracks where they had been kept, were attack- 
ed by the infuriated Albanians, and in caches and indiscri- 
minate massacre put tosword. More than four hundred Turks, 
of both sexes, perished, in spite of all the exertions of the Aus- 
trian Consul-General, Chevalier Gropius, to stop the carnage. 
Accompanied by Mons. de Fauvel, Signor Origoni, and some 
worthy Athenians, Mr. Gropius at last succeeded, at the extreme 
peril of his own life, in saving some hundred wretched women 
and children, who were transported on board of a French frigate 
and some Austrian barks, and safely conveyed to Smyrna. 

The fugitives then returned, the city was fortified, and the 
command given to the daring and victorious Odysseus, the son 
of Andriskos. But, alas! the dissensions and civil feuds began 
anew. The General was accused of being detected in a secret 
correspondence with Omer Pasha, of Eubcea. He was suddenly 
arrested, imprisoned on the Acropolis, and strangled by his 
former lieutenant or protopalikari, the bloody and avaricious 
Ghouras, who poral the body of his victim to be thrown 
down from the Gothic tower of Otho de la Roche, that it might 
be supposed that Odysseus had perished in an attempt to escape 
from his prison. Ghowwe then took the supreme command, 
and the Athenians were now punished by the most insuffera- 
ble tyranny and cruelty of the wild Palikars and their ae 
cious chief. In the North the Greeks had been successful; but 
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the heroic Missolunghi fell in April, 1826, and the Turkish — 


Seraskier, Reshid Pasha, at the head of 16,000 Turks and Mo- 
hammedan Albanians, then immediately marched to Attica, and 
though he was repelled in several brisk skirmishes, he at last 
succeeded in closely besieging the Acropolis, 

General Karaiskakis in the mean time defeated the Turk- 
ish troops in Rumelia; he united with the British Philhellenes, 
Lord Cochrane and Sir Richard Church, and resolved, with an 
army of ten thousand mountaineers, to undertake the deliver- 
ance of Athens. He advanced upon Eleusis, and totally de- 
feated the Turks in the brilliant action near Chaitari; while 
Lord Cochrane with the fleet occupied the Peirzeus and forti- 
fied the Munychian hill with heavy guns. Thus, both wings 
of the army had met, and a combined advance upon Athens 
was now to decide the fate of northern Greece. 

A French squadron was lying in the gulf of Salamis, and b 
a curious accident it happened that both the hostile command- 
ers, the Turkish Pasha and the Greek General, at the same time 
arrived on board the French frigate, to pay a visit to the Ad- 
miral. The haughty Turk, on seeing his enemy, instantly drew 
his scimitar, but suddenly feeling the impropriety of his con- 
duct on neutral ground, he frankly saluted the Christian war- 
rior, and said: “Thou hast fought well, Karaiske! I honor th 
courage! Come, return to thy allegiance, and the Padisha will 
reward thee with rank and riches!” But Karaiskakis answered 
with dignity: “Affendhi! the Greek nation made me Rumeli- 
valis—the Sultan in Stambul gave thee that same command— 
we can not divide it between us—well, let the sabre then decide 
who is to be the ruler.” 

A few days after this singular meeting, the prudent and dis- 
interested Karaiskakis fell in a skirmish on the plain near the 
Peirseus, while preparing the general movement which was to 
deliver Athens. e command of the united forces now de- 
volved on General Church, who, though he had fought among 
the Greeks in Sicily, had not yet sufficiently studied their cha- 
racter and habits, and in his vanity supposed that he could 
— traverse the open plain of Athens with undisciplined 
Palikars, who were Fn unable to resist the rapid and 
terrible charges of the Turkish cavalry. Contrary, therefore, 
to the advice of all the Greek officers, this inconsiderate move- 
ment took place on the night of the 6th of May, 1827, a day 
still remembered wiih sorrow and tears all over Greece. 

A part of the troops advanced boldly through the plain along 
the outskirts of the olive-grove, and arriving at some distance 
from the Museion-hill, drove in the Albanian skirmishers and 
attacked with shouts of victory the lines of the Turkish infant- 
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ry in front, while the brave French Colonel, Fabvier, at the 
head of the Greek garrison in the Acropolis, made a sortie in 
their rear. 

But at this moment of decision, a thousand Turkish Deli 
(madmen,) choice horsemen, brilliantly equipped, and moun 
on powerful Thessalian horses, suddenly galloping along the base 
of Mount Hymettos, passed unperceived the right flank of the 
Greeks, and then rushed full speed upon their rear. They came 
on with such rapidity that before the second discharge of the 
Greeks, their widle army was ridden down, cut to pieces, or 
dispersed. A tremendous —- began. The Greeks fled 
toward the distant coast of Phaleron, hotly pursued by the 
Delis and the light-footed Arnauts, who gave no quarter. 
Nearly one thousand Greeks perished in this disgraceful flight, 
which a few regular battalions, formed in square, might easily 
have averted. But it is a melancholy fact, that all the exer- 
tions of the European officers in Hellas, to persuade the brave 
but wild and wilfal Palikars to adopt the modern tactics of 
regular armies, were in vain, and the Greeks, in spite of their 
many disastrous defeats, still continued to carry on their war- 
- fare in the old Homeric style. 

All the European Philhellenes, officers and men, who re- 
mained steady on the battle-field, desperately —y: their 
guns, were surrounded by thousands of Turks, and fell toa 
man. Only Lord Cochrane and General Church succeeded 
in swimming across the bay of Phaleron to their ships. The 

risoners, more than 400, were conducted to the camp of 

hid Pasha, at the village of Batissia, where they were 

marshalled in a line and beheaded in cold blood, amidst the 
yells of the furious Ottomans. 

A handsome young cavalry officer, Dimitrios Kalergis, a 
Cretan by birth, who afterwards showed his talents as com- 
mander of the Greek forces during the revolt against King Otho 
in 1843, was among the prisoners. The Pasha, learning that 
the youth some property, ordered his ears to be slit 
off and sent to General Church, who immediately accepted this 
truly Turkish bill, and paying down three thousand dollars, 
saved the life of his young friend. 

When the Bavarians afterwards in their hate called him 
6 dwro¢ ipwe, or the earless hero, Kalergis is said to have 
—- “ Better a cropped Cretan than a long-eared Bava- 
rian 

It would be impossible to describe the despair of the five 
thousand Greeks left behind as a rear-guard, who, from the 
heights of Munychia, had witnessed the awful spectacle of the 
distant rout, without being able to hurry to the rescue of their 
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yo ere companions. All was noise and confusion in the 
eireus, and it was only with the utmost difficulty that Cap- 
tain Bradfield and other Philhellene officers could get some bat- 
teries mounted, which, by their commanding position toward 
the plain, enabled them to cover the hurried embarkation of 
the disheartened troops. And this proved their salvation! for 
the Turks, desiring to annihilate the routed foe, suddenly dis- 
played their cavalry force the next morning. In dense masses 
the victorious Delhis, with their turbaned Beys and Agas at 
their head, came vaeme. Se out the olive grove, and quickly 
forming in an immense line through the plain, they rushed on 
with a sweep to carry the Peireus. But all at once the masked 
batteries, with grape and cannister, opened their fire upon 
them; horses and riders went down rolling and weltering on 
the field, while the whole mass of cavalry turned bridle, gal- 
lo back to the olive wood, and vanished from the view. 
The relics of the Greek army were then embarked, the Penin- 
sula abandoned, and, with the surrender of the Acropolis, fell 
all northern Hellas again into the power of the Sultan. 

The skeletons of the slain warriors, which had been secretly 
buried in different parts of the field by their friends, were after- 
wards collected on the 20th of April, 1835, when a beautiful 
and highly-touching funeral ceremony took place near the 
Peirzeus, on the spot where General Karaiskakis had perished. 
Young King Otho, in the presence of the court, the army, and 
the assembled Athenians, deposited the body of the last gallant 
defender of Hellas in a —— monument, erected to his 
memory, while a large subterranean vault, or polyandrion, 
received the earthly remains of his unfortunate companions. 

The triumph of the Mohammedan arms was complete. Never 
had Greece sustained so bloody and disastrous a defeat; it cost 
her more than two thousand of her choicest warriors, her best 
artillery, numerous standards, and the fruits of four months’ 
victorious campaign. Her last brave commander, Karaiskakis, 
had fallen; the regular battalions of Philhellenes had either 
perished on the battle-field or become dispersed and discour- 
aged; the Palikars from Rumelia and Morea having lost con- 
fidence in their British leaders, Generals Church and Cochrane, 
retired to the mountains, plundering indiscriminately friend 
and foe during their passage. . 

After the surrender of the Acropolis on the following June 
the 5th, the Turks were again in possession of the mainland of 
Greece. All the citizens of Athens, and the greater part of the 
inhabitants in the villages of Attica, had sought refuge on the 
islands of Salamis, Kalauria, (Poros,) and Aigina. Others re- 
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tired to Syra, Tinos, and Hydra, where they suffered the great- 
est distress. 

Count Capo d'Istrias, then the Governor of Greece, procured 
them a scanty support by the erection of the Orphan Asyluam— 
Orphano i ger eta extensive building in the island of 
Aigina, which afterwards was occupied by the Royal Military 
College of the Evelpides. More than five hundred warriors 
and other young Athenians entered the regular army of the 
General Ypsilantis, in the Morea, or joined the irregular bands 
-% oe. mountains, who still continued the war against the 

Thus the Athenian families left in the barren island of Agina, 
quartered in the sepulchral vaults and natural grottoes of the 
rocks, were fast perishing from want, sickness, and despair, 
when they were saved by an American vessel loaded with 
money, provisions, and clothing, which quite unexpectedly 
entered the port of Aigina in 1830. This truly Christian sup- 

rt of the generous citizens of the United States for the suffer- 
ing population of Greece arrived in the right time. It is 
impossible with words to express the joy and enthusiasm with 
which the benevolent Doctor Samuel owe, of Boston, formerly 
the gallant defender of Greek independence against the Turks, 
now the rescuer of hundreds of families from sickness and 
death, was received on the island. Dr. Howe, so well acquainted 
with the character and customs of the Greeks, distributed his 

rovisions with liberality and excellent judgment. Only the 

elpless sick and suffering, the women and children, received 
food and clothing for their immediate support; the men, who 
were able to work, he ordered, with regular pay, to rebuild 
the ancient quays of the harbor of Aégina, and to lay out a road 
along the plain toward the southern coast of the island. 

The intercession of the three t powers, England, 
France, and Russia, by the first protocol of London, had in the 
mean time saved the eon. The terrible naval battle in the 
port of Navarino, the ancient Pylos, destroyed the Turco-Egyp- 
tian fleet on the 20th of October, 1827, and the subsequent 
disembarkation of a French army under Marshal Maison on 
the coast of Messenia, soon forced Ibrahim Pasha and his Egyp- 
tian marauders to return to Africa. But the negotiations of 
Count Capo d’Istrias did not extend to Attica, which remained, 
-— devastated and depopulated, in the possession of the 

urks, 

Many of the fugitive Athenians had, however, already ven- 
tured to return, and, under the silent connivance of the Turkish 
commander of the Acropolis, to rebuild their ruinous houses. 
They were protected by the treaty of Adrianople and the ulte- 
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rior protocol of London, which proclaimed an armistice between 
Greeks and Turks, and forced the haughty Sultan Mahmoud IT 
to concede the independence of Greece. 

Thus Athens began to rise from its ashes. The citizens 
brought back their families; a municipal government was called 
into activity; the bazars were opened for the provision of the 
city and traffic with the islands and Europe, and the active 
American missionaries, Rev. J. Hill, Robertson, and Jonas King, 
opened their schools among the ruins of Athens, for the instruc- 
tion of the children and the young Greek women, whose edu- 
cation had been entirely neglected during the war. Dionysius 
Sourmelis, a distinguished Athenian citizen, who has published 
an interesting wai on the events in Athens during the war of 
independence,* speaks in high terms of approbation and grati- 
tude of the benevolent and Gisinterested exertions of the Ame- 
rican missionaries, and the truly liberal contributions of the 
Board for Foreign Missions, in Boston, in the support of the 
Greek children, of books, clothing, and other provisions, at 
a time of great distress and poverty. 

Sourmelis has, however, some curious complaints against 
Rev. Jonas King. He calls the Doctor cold, formal, and friv- 
olous—opixpoAéyoc—who, though he spent much money, never 
went to the — with any thing, disbanding one school and 
opening another—all to no purpose. For, says the Athenian 
historian, the poor man is ruled by the tongue of his wife; and 
we may apply to him the well-known proverb: ‘ Whoever listens 
to the prate of his wife, will chase the hare in the ocean, and catch 
Jish on the halls ! 


THC TA Abyta Srrov 
mavet Aayodvc, pai ord Aéyet, 
Bovva 


Such was the state of Athens. Yet on the morning of the 
8th of February, 1833, while the indolent Turks were smoking 
their chiboukis, as usual, from the battlements of the Acropolis, 
and the busy Greeks in the city below were trafficking, haggling, 
and quarreling, among bazars and coffee-houses, beneath the 
lofty columns of the glorious monuments of their ancestors—a 
courier arrived in full gallop, ing the joyful news of the 
arrival of young King Otho at Renlien, and distributing 
among the enraptured citizens the first royal proclamation to 
the Hellenic nation. 

At once the most boisterous hilarity pervades the city of 
Athens. The entire population, young and old, hurry away 


* See his ‘Ioropia rév xara rov dydva, bv 
1834. Pages 376, 382-3. 
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to the hill of the Theseum—and surround the’Church of Saint 
George—the ancient temple of the builder of Athens, Theseus. 
There the doxology is sung by the clergy and assembled mul- 
titude, and then the citizens unite in order to elect the deputies, 
who are to be sent to Nauplion, to offer the joyous homage of 
the illustrious city of Cecrops to his Hellenic Majesty. Here, 
however, new difficulties arise. Every Athenian pretends to 
have a right to that desirable function. Instantly all is again 
turmoil and confusion ; from high words the hot-blooded 
Athenians come to blows; yatagans are brandished, pistols 
fired, a civil battle begins in all reality on the very marble 
steps of the ancient temple of peace and concord—when at last 
the venerable Neophytos, the Bishop of Attica, accompanied 
by his priests with crosses and banners, rushes forward among 
e combatants, and in an excellent speech, wherein he com- 
pares the present degraded generation of Athens to their great 
and wise forefathers, he soon succeeds in restoring order. 
Thus, then, seven deputies are selected, who depart for 
Nauplion. The Turks in the Acropolis, in the mean time, 
prepare for departure; and when on the morning of the 1st of 
April, 1833, a battalion of Bavarian infantry with flying stand- 
and beating drums, and followed by the citizens of Athens, 
ascend to the castle-hill, they find the fortress completely eva- 
cuated, and are only received at the gate by a toy om 
donkey, whom the frolicsome Turks have left behind them 
as the guardian of the sanctuary of Pallas Athene! : 
Great preparations then began to receive the king; buildings 
went up as if by magic; families from every part of Greece 
flocked to the new capital, and the extensive port of the Peirseus 
became crowded with “ ing, and the war-s - of the friendly 
powers. What a time of bustling activity and brilliant ho 


—which were crowned on the Ist of December, 1834, when 
King Otho, with his governnient, court, and army, held his 
triumphant entry into the celebrated and beautiful capital of 
restored Hellas. 
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LUNAR INFLUENCES. 
Humboldt’s Kosmos. 


2. La Place’s Mechanique Celeste. 
8. Report of the British Association for 1850. 


Tr has often been remarked that the history of the primeval 
ages of every art of long standing, like those of our own a, 
is clouded by euagpeseted ideas, fantasies tending tow 
the supernatural ementary principles which, by the light 
of modern science, appear to us so simple, in early times 
were invested with mystery, and to the eyes of the ignorant 
seemed to dilate into monstrous shadows, inducing men to 
believe that in them, however insignificant they might be in 
themselves, there was hidden far-reaching power, even, for 
example, extending to the possibility of the disclosing of oem | 
events—that great end for which, in all ages, the human min 
has striven, yearning to tear away the impenetrable veil, wisely 
——— the future from our eyes. Thus it was that chemistry 
had its alchemy, astronomy its astrology; so we may add in 
modern times, animal magnetism has its clairvoyance, cranio- 

he dark ages afford another resemblance between the his- 
tory of the general and that of the particular, when a few 
truths, mingled with many errors, are carried down the stream 
of time, not upon the surface, nor perceptible to the general 
observation, but sinking down where, for centuries, they may 
lie ere examined by a reliable inquirer. But re ess of the 
depth of the well in which the truth be hidden, ultimately 
some worthy philosopher will fish it out with the long line of 
inductive reasoning, and the sure hook of careful observation ; 
and when once he has secured his invaluable booty, he will . 
hold it before the eyes of the world till it is forced to confess 
its actuality ; though, like Galileo, he should himself be obliged 
to abjure it publicly, he will turn away with a sotto voce, “Sed 
movet.” As the mist of ———— or the darkness of in- 
credulity, disappears before the rays of truth, men’s minds 
begin to recognize the verities and falsehoods inclosed in the 
superstitions of their ancestry, and to learn the discretion 
which should be entertained in judging the traditions and 
observances ‘of the lower classes of their own age. “Truth 
is weighty and seeks the bottom,” is a well-known aphorism, 
worthy of being borne in mind by some of our progressive, 
anti-conservative friends, who would throw away every thing 
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a little mouldy with years or defiled by the touch of what they 
are pleased to denominate the vulgar mass; for how do we 
know but that groping amongst the dust of iy or the 
Nilotic mud of superstition, we may unexpectedly light upon 
a pearl of price? The alchemist vainly distilled and filtered 
till he grew gray, for the philosopher's stone ; yet it is to his 
apparently useless labors that chemistry owes a large increment 
of her present knowledge ; the would- | ser het inspected the 
entrails, and though the future remained as ever, his toil 
was not useless to early anatomical science. 

We have prefaced our subject with these remarks lest we 
should seem to be trying to resuscitate exploded theories, or 
to rejuvenate dying do when we attempt to defend the 
opinion that our satellite exerts many and, in some respects, 
important influences on the economy of our sphere. Formerly, 
in that shadowy age we spoke of a few moments ago, when 
science was magic and learning witchcraft, almost every thing 
which seemed unaccountable by other causes, was ascribed to 
our night-illumining companion. But while all such claims 
are not arrogated by her, she does not renounce a certain share 
in terrestial phenomena; while she does not aspire to all the 
domain once given to her, she asserts no less by the billowing 
sea, the heaving earth, and the howling storm, than by the 
growth of the tender plant, and the increase of the humble 
——— innate right to a powerful sway over her master, the 
wor 

It is these mysterious influences, at once so well-known and 
so little understood, that excite our attention, if not on account 
of their distinctness, at least by their wide distribution in the 
realms of material nature. From the observations of accurate 
naturalists, we can not hesitate to impute to the moon a parti- 
cipation in —— or at least furthering the development 
of some of the mysteries of vegetation, and to concede her 
the undisputed possession of a share in ruling those most re- 
fractory subjects, the winds and rains. Time and again we 
all have heard vicissitudes of the weather predicted, surmises 
being founded on the phases of the moon, and many of us 
have long doubted or totally denied any meteorological in- 
fluence ascribed to them. 

Yet the belief of the intimate connection of the moon and 
the weather is perceptible in the earliest writers, among whom 
we notice, as best known, Virgil, who, in his Georgics, refers 
quite often to this superstition; for example, in Lib. L.: 
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Luna revertentis cum primum colligit 


Ventus erit,” ete, (Lin, 424 to 437.) 


There are several other in the same book, (lines 
276-286, 351-853, 895, 396,) all indicating that these signs, 
totally false though they may be, were fully credited not only 
by the lower classes, but by the most learned philosophers of 
ancient Rome. Still earlier we find traces of this belief among 
the Hellenic authors, developed principally in the Diosemeia 
(Acoonueca) of Arctus, and spoken of in the “ Works and 
Days” (Epya kat fepat) of Hesiod, from both of whom Virgil 
gleaned many hints for the plan and substance of his later 
work on agriculture. 

As we have before hinted, in the middle ages this belief was 
very prevalent, and the pretended influence was extended to 
the explanation of many natural phenomena for which the 
scientific of that time could not discover sufficiently satisfacto 
reasons. It was this exaggeration concealing a few simple 
truths that caused most of the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century to wholly reject all terrestrial powers ascribed to the 
moon, always of course excepting the phenomenon of tides. 
It is only within the last hatemiers that Midler, Schubler, 
Bouvard, and others, have shown the true degree of credence 
to be yielded to these theories; and their investigations, partial 
though they be, have well re-paid the labor expended in — 
cuting them. In the words of Miidler, we arrive at the know- 
ledge of a third and to us, heretofore unknown, mode of ac- 
tion of terrestrial bodies (es eine dritte uns noch unbekaunte 
Art gebe wie Weltkérper auf sinander wirken.) 

The reason for the oft-repeated denial of this influence may 
be found in the words of Humboldt, written more than half a 
century ago, whose opinion, as that of the greatest living 
physicist, is to be regarded with the profoundest respect. This. 
naturalist, after having carefully noted the changes of the 
weather in his many sea-voyages, remarks: “The influence of 
lunations on the duration of tempests, the action exercised by 
the moon at its rising during several successive days on the 
dissolution of clouds,....... and other similar facts, are 
— observed in inland countries comprised within the 
variable zone, while their reality can not be doubted by those 
who have long been in the habit of sailing between the tro- 
pics.” (‘Personal Narrative,” Book I. chap. 3.) At the period 

. this was written, meteorological science was in its infancy, no 

series of reliable observations of any length could be procured, 
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and in order to arrive at even approximately certain opinions 
regarding the exact amount of influence, lengthy statistics 
were absolutely necessary. So late as 1837, J. Midler, 
possessing all the data ever published, with his own long atten- 
tion, was obliged to confess that all these aids were insufficient 
to enable him accurately to state its laws. 

However, from the observations of Schubler for twenty-four 
years in Germany, given by Arago in the Annuaire for 1833, 
the researches of Marcet in the meteorological registers of 
Geneva, from 1800 to 1833 inclusive, published in the Biblio- 
theque of that city, the investigations of Midler and others 

iven in his magnificent work on the moon, (Beerund Midler, 

r Mond, — seinen kosmischen und individuellen Ver- 
hiltnissen,) we may justly draw the following conclusions: 
The quadratures of the moon are without any marked effet on 
the weather, This might be expected, as the moon undergoes 
no especial change then, any more than on the preceding or 
following nights, but like the octants, the name is 2 for 
the sake of convenience. But at the periods of full and new 
moon the case is different. At these times the chances of a 
change from fair to foul weather, or the contrary, are to those of 


a change on ordinary days, — Marcet, in the ratio of 
125 to 117. While the chances of the days succeeding these 
two phases are to those of other days as 154 to 117, showing 
that although we can not predict with any certainty these 
fluctuations, yet that they do unquestionably occur. 

We perceive another interesting fact in scanning these sta- 
tistics ; this is, that the days of the full moon and last quarter 
are somewhat more frequently rainy than the other days of the 
month. To illustrate this, we copy some short tables from 
Schubler and Marcet. In the — observed by the former, 
ae years,) there were new moons, etc. ; the num- 

of rainy days, as follows: ; 


It rained on the day of the new moon, . . 148 times. 
Do. do. _ first quarter, . 156 “ 
Do. do. full moon,...162 “ 
Do. do. last quarter, . 130 “ 


In the thirty-four years of Marcet’s researches, comprising 420 
synodic revolutions, there were 


At the new moon, ..........-. 123 rainy da; 
At the first quarter,.......... 1 ok 
At the full moon, ..........4. 132 « 

At the last quarter,.......... 128 « 


VOL. IV.—NO. IL. 
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However, the quantity of rain which fell was just the reverse 


of this, being in the latter case, 
For 100 days of new moon, . . . . 102-9 lines. 
‘ Do. do. fullmoon, .... 900 “ 
Do. do. last quarter, ... 879 “ 


We can show authenticated facts in no better manner than 
by giving a translation of the reswmé appended by Midler to 
his able essay, ‘‘ Neber den Einfluss des Mondes auf die Wit- 
terung,” in which is condensed all yet discovered pertaining to 
the lunar influences on meteorology and thermotics. 


“RESULT OF THE INVESTIGATION OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
MOON ON THE WEATHER. 


“From the observations hitherto made, we are justified in advancing the 
following positions as results of the investigation. . 

earth, though this influence appears but insignificant in compari- 
son either with that of the sun, or to those hitherto unexplained causes pro- 

“2. This influence is mani in variation atmospheric pressure, 
(of the barometer,) so that at certain phasal periods the barometer always 
Se ae at the time of the moon’s apogee higher than 

its perigee. 

“3, It shows itself further in the variations of the atmospheric temperature, 
in such a manner that at the apogee of the moon the thermometer usually 
stands higher than at its perigee ; so that the moon’s phases exert also an in- 
fluence on the atmospheric temperature. 

“4. Again the influence of certain parts of the moon’s orbit are recognized 
no less by the unequal distribution of rain, than by the heat of the atmo- 


“5. An influence of the declination of the moon is perceptible in this man- 
ner, that the years in which the moon reaches her greatest northern or southern 
declination have, in general, more favorable, and in respect to the cultivation 
of the vine, more profitable weather, than those in which it departs less from 

equator. 

“6. The general laws of gravity are insufficient to explain these influences, 
qualitative as well as quantitative, (diese Einwirkungen, sowohl qualitativ als 
quantitativ,) and no more satisfactory are the (to us) theoretically known pro- 
perties of the moon’s light for the = of these changes ; therefore the 
opinion alone seems to remain, that there is a third, and to us yet unknown 
mode, by which terrestrial bodies act upon each other. 

“']. The investigations hitherto undertaken are not sufficient to furnish cer- 
tain formulas and laws in any number, for this influence; therefore it is neces- 
sary for a long time to come, to institute and calculate observations.” 


It was early supposed that as the moon produced tidal waves 
in the sea, so there would be like fluxes and refluxes in the 
aérial ocean around us, and on this supposition various theories 
were founded. But by the calculation of Bouvard (Mems, 
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Acad. Roy. des Sciences, Tom. vi., p. 267,) from the formula 
furnished by the immortal La Place in his unrivalled work, the 
‘* Mechanique Celeste,” this variation as indicated by the barom- 
eter in the latitude of Paris, is practically of no account. In 
his own words, “‘ La valeur numerique que nous avons trouvée 
ur, 2 R, (algebraic equivalent of barometic height in La 
lace’s formula) est si petite qu ou peut regarder comme in- 
sensible |’ action de la lune sur’ atmosphere 4 la latitude de 
Paris.” But headds, “ Elle est probablement plus notable sous 
l équateur, ou les hauteurs barometiques ne sout pas troublées 
des causes accidentales.” 

That this observation does not precisely tally with the Calcu- 
lus in this instance, may be seen from the preceding extract 
from Madler, and from a memoir by M. Flaugergues in the 
Bibliotheque Universale of 1827, who observed the action of 
the moon on the atmosphere for a whole Saros, or lunar eyele, 
of nineteen years, whence we are led to think that by care 
attention it may be easily perceived in northern latitudes. 
From his researches he deduces the following inferences: 


“1. In a synodic revolution of the moon the barometer rises regularly 
from the second octant, when it is lowest, to the second quadrature, when 
it is highest, and then descends again to the second octant to commence again 
its rise. 

“2. The varying declination of the moon also modifies her influence on at- 
mospheric pressure ; it is _—, when the moon’s declination is south ; whence 
it evidently results that the barometer is higher in the northern lunistice than 
in 3, Finally the of the diminishing the pressure of the 

" inally action moon in dimini at- 
mosphere,’ varies with its distance from the earth; the mean height of the 
barometer is less whon the moon is in perigee than in apogee.” 


This, of course, though small, would have an effect on the 
uantity of rain, and accordingly in the above period we find 
that the number of rainy days occurring at the times of the 
moon’s perigee was 93, while that at its apogee was 78, consti- 
tuting a striki 8 difference. This liability to rain is inversely 
as the height of the barometric column, in this showing some 
difference from the tables of Schubler and Marcet of rainy 
days, but perfectly coinciding with that of the depth of rain 
given by the latter. Hence there can be no doubt of the accu- 
racy of these meteorologists in stating that there is a barome- 
tric variation caused by the moon, however small it may be, 
and that this has a sensible effect on the weather. 

Whether this slight alteration in external pressure effects 
the physical or mental faculties, is another question. We 
have heard the following items advanced with some show of 
plausibility : as they simply require attention to the occurrences 
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of every-day life to test their accuracy, we give them as hints to 
the curious. 

interesting auto-bio of Davi eld the Younger, 
where, when he | that the ap he says the 
dying invalid will survive till next tide. This perp embodies 
a superstition very general both in England and this country 
among certain portions of our population. According to many 
of our nurses, persons afflicted with lingering diseases, seldom 
or never expire while the tide is running in; this, if true, is 
undoubtedly to be referred to a change in outward pressure, 
imperceptible perhaps to our instruments, but very cognizable 
by its influence on a body and nervous system enfeebled by dis- 
ease and long confinement; in the same manner that some ail- 
ments portend wet weather by increased pain. Again, sailors 
state that storms seldom rise at high tide, but rather lessen at 
that time. 

Persons of deJicate nervous temperament, when the weather 
is foggy and the atmosphere oppressed with moisture, often 
aver they become more cheerful when the tidal wave is high. 
Did not some cause of this kind give rise to the adage, ‘‘ When 
the moon runs high (that is, appears to have an unusual right 
ascension) the night is clear” ? ‘ 

This connection between the external circumstances and the 
internal organism, leads us to a still more enigmatical portion 
of the theme, ‘one that has been but little investigated; but 
the few truths we oe relating to it, are of a very aston- 
ishing character. is is the lunar influence on vegetable 
economy. 

There ap to be no doubt that some of the many tales 
related of the differing growth and thriftiness of | poy being 
dependent on the phases of the moon, are founded on fact. 

About a quarter of a century ago, some accounts were pub- 
lished in the Annals of Philosophy, (vol. x., N.S., 1825) on 
the authority of a gentleman nam mondston, a resident 
in Demerara and the neighboring shores of the American con- © 
tinent, who for more than thirty years had been engaged in 
cutting timber, and had enjoyed the best possible opportunity 
for observations of this kind. These accounts contain some 
facts we may well denominate startling, if facts they and 
as they are advanced on oy aoe authority, we would not 
be justified in mye tig: 4 them. From this statement it ap- 
pears that trees cut in the full of the moon are inferior in 
quality to those felled at its opposite syzigy, both because they 
are much sooner attacked by worms, more liable to the rot; 
and, what is more incomprehensible still, they will split spon- 
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taneously at certain periods after their fall, as if torn asunder 
by great external force. The first two facts may be explained 
by another remark in the same piece, which in its invariable- 
ness can have reference to the equatorial zone alone, where no 
impediment is offered to uninterrupted vegetable action by a 
decreased temperature at certain seasons, as is the case in climes 
of higher latitudes; this is, “that the sap rises to the top 
of the tree at full moon, val falls in proportion to the moon's 
decrease.” 

Hence it is a consequence easily foreseen that a log replete 
with fluids would be more exposed to the effects of the weather, 
and more obnoxious to the attacks of insects, than one more 
free from moisture. But what natural power is there, which, 

nerated in a huge mahogany log, could exert a sufficient 

‘orce to rend it asunder with the strength of our most potent 
machinery ? 

The wood-choppers pay great attention to this, never cutting 
timber requiring durability at other time than during the first 
and last quarters. 

A few weeks ago, we were speaking to an intelligent farmer 
concerning the moon’s effects on the — kingdom, when 
he remarked that while peeling oak bark for the tanneries, he 
had often noticed that at some parts of the month this was 
very difficult, at others comparatively easy; this he was in- 
clined to refer to the moon acting on the sap in the way just 
mentioned, and we are almost led to think he was right. 

Another item he mentioned, and which is actually suscepti- 
ble of ocular demonstration is, that there are certain nights 
called by cultivators “ growing nights,” from the considerable 
—— perceived in the growth of vegetables. This is par- 
ticularly perceptible in such — increasing plants as the 
cucumber, peas, and Indian corn. It is well known that all 
fruits ripen sooner when — to the full lunar effulgence 
than when deprived of it. Undoubtedly we may refer a por- 
tion of this vigor to the increased light, — er with the 
moisture of the superincumbent stratum of air; but this 
theory hardly satisfies us when we consider the much greater 
amount afforded by the sun in combination with the heat of 
its rays. 

It ow not be out of place here to remark, that the heat of 
the moon’s rays was thought to have been discovered by Dr. 
Howard in 1820, — published an article to that effect in the 
American Journal of Science, vol. xv.,) by means of a reflect- 
ing mirror of thirteen inches diameter, the focus being thrown 
on the blackened bulb of a differential thermometer. The raysof — 
a full bright moon treated in this manner caused a variation of 
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eight degrees in the column of mercury. But it is worthy of 
note that Prof. Forbes in his “ Experiments on Caloric,” read 
before the British Association in 1840, says that the moon’s 
rays, concentrated by a polyzonal lens of thirty-two inches in 
diameter, acting on the gave no indication 
of any effect. Therefore he concludes that if there be an 
heat it must be less than the 300,000th pers of a centrigade 
degree. M. de la Hire and others in the last century experi- 
mented extensively on this subject, but were unable to find any 

e light of the moon is eq insignificant in comparison. 
According to the calculation of Midler, that of the sun exceeds 
that of the moon 90,000 times, even supposing the latter to 
reflect all received from the former. However, this much is 
sufficient to restore their natural colors to plants, which, in 
scientific terms, have been etiolated—blanched by growth in 
darkness. 

Dupons, in his instructive “Travels in Terra Firma,” tells 
us that the — of equatorial South-America pay strict re- 
gard to the lunations in sowing and reaping theircrops. ‘The 
cacao ripens and is gathered during the whole year. But in all 
seasons the people of Terra Firma make it a point, as far as 
sma to collect their crops only at the decline of the moon; 

ecause, say they, experience proves that this precaution ren- 
ders the cacao more solid and less liable to spoil.” (Vol. IL., 
ch. vii., p, 158.) “ Both kinds of erytrine should be cut at the 
wane of the moon and remain in the shade until its increase, 
at which time they should be planted.” (Vol. IL, p. 150.) 
Thus do we find a firm, deep-rooted belief in the power of our 
satellite to rule the vegetable world expanded over various 
nations under equally various skies. Are we prepared, justly, 
to deny this, an it false ? 

Equally surprising are the lunar influences on animal 
economy; among these the one most practically important, 
is the peculiar property of the moon’s rays, to corrupt flesh 
with a rapidity only equalled by the scorching heat of an 
African noon-day. It is well authenticated, and pretty gene- 
rally known to butchers and others who deal much in fresh 
meat, that if the flesh of an animal lately killed be exposed to 
the effulgence of the full moon, at certain seasons, in a few 
hours it will be a mass of corruption, while another piece of 
the same animal, deposited quite near, but protected from the 
rays will remain perfectly soind. An inattention to this fact 
often causes the takers of white fish to complain of the speedy 
porenene of their fish when the moon is full or nearly so; 


y carefully shielding them from its prejudicial rays they 
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would be preserved as well as at other times. This precaution 
the American Indian always observes when hunting or fishing, 
as we are told by James Adair in his history. It is a dim 
apprehension of something of this kind that impels the Brazil- 
ian mothers to protect their infants from what they consider 
the deleterious effects of the moon’s rays, which, they aver, 
produce sickness. 

Among the naturalists who have remarked these influences 
extending to the animal kingdom, Adolph Erman, one of the 
profoundest thinkers and most reliable travellers of the present 
century, claims our particular attention. While travelling in 
Siberia, he heard the following among the erratic hordes of that 
region, respecting the castoreum bags of the beaver. 

“Tt was stated that the contents of the castoreum 
depended upon the moon; . . . . it is evident in this 
case we have nothing to do with po gravitation, as in the 
phenomena of tides, but simply wilh the changes of light, as 
is manifest from a close examination of the statements made, 
for the two syzygies are said to have opposite effects, so that 
both Russian and Ostyak hunters declare that the bags are 
good for nothing at new moon, whereas they afford a rich ~ 
prize at full moon.” (Reise um die Welt, B. L., ch. xix.) 

We hasten to touch on another field over which, according to 
common report, the moon exercises her sway: this is pathology. 
Years ago this excited considerable attention, as we perceive 
from a work by the well-known Dr. Mead, entitled, De Imperio 
Solis ac Tune in Corpore humano. But the clear-minded Olbers, 
in a lecture delivered on this subject, stated that in a prolonged 
and extensive medical practice, he had never perceived the 
slightest variation in any disease to occur at such periods as to 
give him the idea that they were in any way, however remote, 
connected with the moon. And even lunacy, which derives 
its very name from our satellite, has of late years (in its origi- 
nal sense of a mania dependent upon or caused by certain 
lunar phases) been pronounced a fallacy, an utterly unfounded 
superstition. Yet a case has come under our own observation 
in which mental derangement occurred only during the three 
days when the moon was full, and then invariably ; if we refer 
this to the list of “ singular coincidences,” we must, at least, be 
surprised at its agreement with vulgar belief. 

much has this power to do with the animal and the 
organic kingdom ; also in geology and the far greater sublime 
operations of inorganic nature it is of momentous considera- 
tion. 

If the world within be a liquid mass of molten matter, in- 
closed by a thin shell or crust; in this, no less than in aque- 
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ous fluid, might we expect fluxes and refluxes. This idea was 
entertained many years ago, the first notice we have of it 
being so early as 1739, when a professor at Lima wrote a work, 
now very rare, entitled, “ Z’ Horloge Astronomique des Tremblemens 
de Terre,” “in which he undertakes from a discussion of one hun- 
dred and eight earthquakes, occuring in his own time, to predict 
their recurrence; the period of the tide and the state of the 
moon are the immediately influencing causes, according to him, 
as well as the moon’s me in the zodiac; the critical time is 
confined to six hours and some minutes of the horary circle 
within which the moon is on the meridian of the place; and he 
says he has confirmed his result by one hundred and forty- 
three observations in 1728, and seventy in the succeeding year, 
which proved correct.” 

“ Mr. Edmonds, in the ‘Cornwall Polytechnic Journal,’ has 
also endeavored to connect occurrences of earthquakes with 
the period of the moon; he shows that several of the most 
disastrous have occurred the day after the first quarter.” 

Mr. Robert Mallet, from whose able “ Report on the Facts 
of Earthquake Phenomena,” in the “Report of the British 
Association for 1850,” the foregoing extracts were taken adds 
as a kind of a scholium to them: “I mention these latter 
authors, not as attaching any importance to their conclusions, 
but as showing to those who will consult the originals, the 
wrong direction in which such researches have been made.” 

But since the time Mallet wrote this, in fact within the last 

ear, the supposition of the moon’s action on earthquakes has 
n established beyond doubt. M. Alexis Perry having made 
public his researches on this subject, the Academie des Science 
appointed a committee, consisting of M. M. Liouville, Lamie, and 
lie de Beaumont, to consider their trustworthiness, They 
report that he establishes the fact that the unequal distances of 
the moon from the earth have a sensible influence in producing 
earthquakes, 

To illustrate this, M. Perrey brought together the results of 
seven thousand observations extending over the first fifty ( 
years of the present century, and proves the following inde- 
pendent positions: 

1. The frequency of earthquakes augments in the syzygies 
of the moon. 7 

2. The we ars: augments where the moon is at or near its 
perigee, but diminishes when towards its apogee. 

8. Earthquake shocks occur oftener when the moon is near 
the meridian than at ninety degrees from it. 

These results are not unexpected and are easy of explana- 
tion, as before stated, by varying gravitation acting on the in- 
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terior fluid, which by its pressure on the outer thin crust some- 
times breaks, at others violently agitates it. This, however, is 
not to be considered the only or even the general cause of 
as econ. but simply as an aid in their production. 

Volcanoes, whose eruptions are intimately allied to earth- 
quakes, are undoubtedly subject to the same influence, but to 
what degree we are not yet aware. 

These are but few of the data which might be related respect- 
_ ing the subject of which we treat; in its broad expansion over 
the realms of material, perchance immaterial nature, it dis- 

lays a wide and absorbingly interesting field of research. 

Seranting to the loftiest problems of terrestrial physics and 
dynamics, descending to the minutest questions of vegetable 
growth, reaching far into the most hidden penetralia of the 
organic and inorganic world, embracing facts of high moment 
to the utilitarian, displaying beauteous effects most attractive 
to the lover of nature, dimly shadowing forth yet unexpounded 
laws and powers to the scientific, this force well merits — 
attention, and thorough investigation, no less for its practi 
usefulness, than its importance to the just comprehension uf 
the grand scheme of the perfect Kosmos. 


THE MODERN ARCHITECTURE OF NEW-YORK. 


PAINTING and Sculpture have always claimed to be of the 
family of the Muses, and by the world have ever been ac- 
knowledged as such. Architecture, from her universal pre- 
sence wherever man has reared an altar or built himself a 
home, is sometimes forgotten, but she is indeed their stately, 
though not unfrequently their severe elder sister. She, with 
them, is the legitimate offspring of their divine mother, Poetry. 
Painting and sculpture appeal less to our sense of power and 
grandeur than they do to that of beauty in form and color, 
and to that of life, both physical and spiritual. We deny 
neither of the above qualifications to both these arts; but 
merely maintain that such are not their most expressive fea- 
tures. They have more of the joys of earth and the bliss of 
heaven, and sympathize with man’s feelings of love and glad- 
ness ; architecture has more of awe and sublimity that elevate 
whilst they overwhelm him. 
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Ruskin, the mystic lamp-lighter,* has done much and striven 
hard to illuminate our understandings, and remove the dark 
cloud that well-nigh overshadowed the minds of those who 
would investigate the mysterious principles whence sprung 
architectural life and power of expression. 

His seven lamps are well trimmed with the oil wherewith 
the five wise virgins trimmed theirs of old. A vein of the 
richest and noblest morality runs through his whole writings, 
and a deeper thought and a holier porey pervade them than 
we generally meet with in volumes ing a much more pre- 
tentious title. 

We have been too apt to look upon the ons of architec- 
ture as a prosy one, confined chiefly to a few professional men, 
and have been contented with knowing the names and general 
distinctions between the five orders, the difference between 
Greek and Gothic, and both from the earlier types of Egypt. 
But it zs not a prosy study ; it has as much poetry as any other 
art, and a vast deal more of interest than many. Books on it 
have been written in a prosy strain, and until Ruskin a 
peared, and poor Pugin (peace to his memory!) wielded his 
vigorous and slashing pen in its behalf, its professors and literati 
had too much descanted upon it in the dry and fusty manner 
of the antiquarian, the cold precision of the geometrician, or 
the quiet, lukewarm rhetoric of the Chambers and the Rey- 
nolds school. 

We love Ruskin’s glowing style, we love his love of nature, 
we love his love of God. He carries us along with him by his 
enthusiasm ; we enjoy him in the calm seclusion of the shady 
forest, by the banks of the rushing stream, by the gurgling 
tumult of the foaming abyss. We clamber the mountain side 
hand in hand with him; we rest beneath the cool shadow of 
some ruined tower, and watch him by the hour as he unravels 
each twisted thread of moulding in a broken arch, or picks 
out the moss that had nearly consumed the delicate tendril of 
some chiseled flower. We carefully listen to him, nor lose a 
word of his eloquent speech, as from art back to nature he 
traces each retrogression of form, whether found in the capital 
of a broken pillar, the intricacy of a panel or a canopy, or in 
the crumbling battlement now grown gray and hoary in with- 
standing the assaults of the grim tyrant Decay, who here has 
established his throne on the ruins of out-driven man. 

Anon we start for the glacier’s slippery track ; with Ruskin 
for our guide, we halt but not stumble at every turn of the 

izzy way, to gaze at new beauties and brilliant combinations 
of light and shade and color. 


* Seven Lamps of Architecture,” by John Ruskin. 
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No man can be a great architect who does not love nature ; 
he whose province it is to create the beautiful out of the rough 
material furnished him by the quarry or the forest, must have 
a heart to enjoy the works of the great Creator, who pro- 
a all pl good, and who is Himself the centre of 

ection. 
o" are theories without number as to the true standard 
by which beauty is to be judged. Some writers consider that 

beauty in art must have its origin in a correspondent beauty 
in nature; and Ruskin, more than any other, points to the rocky 
crags, the overhanging cliff, the branching tree, the wavin 
foliage, the clustering vine, the whole realm of Flora, the varie 
form of animal life in every phase, as the only source whence 
all architectural outline an Rois ad must be drawn. 

He goes farther, and jn so doing he not only gets out of his 
depth, and raves like a fanatic, but does his unwilling utmost 
to upset his own sound theories that commend themselves to 
any rational mind. 

“The Good, the Beautiful, the True,” are doubtless the tripod 
from which the incense of Perfection ascends to its parent 
heaven, but each foot of this triple support depends upon an 
entirely different foundation from the «4 

There is in man a moral beauty, representing “ the Good”; 
this depends upon his conscience and his will. There is in 
him a physical anty, “the Beautiful”; this de- 
pends mainly on his healthy organism for its development, and 
a certain inexplicable harmony of form and color, which cha- 
racterizes his face and figure. 

He has also an intellectual beauty which we will designate 
by “the True,” from his power of truly perceiving things as 
the are, and their exact relation, both past and prospective, to 
each other. 

It is absurd to think these three can not exist independently 
of one another. A moment’s reflection convinces one that 
though they may be in combination with each other, yet they 
still remain distinct warps of the same woof. 

When, therefore, Ruskin connects architectural deformity 
with moral depravity as its necessary concomitant, he assumes 
for an essential what is only an accidental, and in taking a po- 
sition so evidently pregnable, he gives vantage-ground to those 
who would attac aim in the stronghold of truth. As color 
has its complementary or adjacent color, the knowledge of which 
is essential to a a the law of harmony and contrast 
of color; so doubtless, in all beauty, whether moral, intellect- 
ual, or physical, there is a harmony coéxisting with the entire 
individuality of each separate type. 
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The beauty of the physical world must, then, be the source 
whence we are to draw our material for architectural beauty, 
and by it, as a standard, test the quality*of all architectural 
compositions. Nor must intellectual beauty be omitted as a 
test, for it is all-important that a building should be stamped 
on its face with the expression of intention for what purpose 
it was erected. The beauty of a church is of one kind, that 
of an exchange of another; each may have its type shadowed 
forth in nature, but the selection of that type is a work of the 
judgment. The cavern’s deep gloom, the forest’s solemn 
shade have in them a repose which invites the mind to medi- 
tation and to prayer. e open space, the level sward sur- 
rounded by sheltering branches of the foliaged oak, at once 
indicate a spot where men can meet to deliberate, or to trade, 
alike protected from the biting frost of winter or the fierce 
= of summer’s mid-day sun. Moral beauty too, must 

ve its due share in architecture. There is something grati-' 
fying to our national feelings to see that a building is not 
merely ephemeral, that its ornament is not so fragile and of so 
pra material that it should crumble to dust at our feet, 
ere the tithe of time generally allotted for our existence is 
expired. The thought that any thing that has cost us much 
labor, anxiety, and pain should perish before us, is sad indeed. 
It is also repugnant to our moral taste to know that what ap- 
pears to be marble or stone, is but its shadowy, unsubstantial 
resemblance, no better than the unreality of the stage. So far, 
we agree with Ruskin; but when he talks of the architecture 
of Greece being “A theistic,” or the revival of Italian architecture 
after the Reformation as “Accursed architecture—marble garments 
of the ancient idols of the Gentiles, gathered out of their ruin by the 
second Babylon, gathered by the Papal Church in the extremity of 
her sin,” and such fantastical rhodomontade, we confess we 
think his imagination has far outstripped both his charity and 
his reflective powers, and we are glad on our part to retire 
within the boundaries of sober common-sense. 

Let us establish a few canons of architectural: criticism, and 
by them judge of the present aspect of architecture in this 


country. 

1. A building should be thoroughly adapted to its require- 
ments. 

2. It should be externally expressive of its use and p 

8. It should neither violate any of the laws of construction, 
nor a to do so. 

4. The nature of the materials with which the building is 
erected should stamp its character on the architecture; thus, 


stone should be used as stone, wood used as wood, and iron 
used as iron. 


a 
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5. The site of the building with its relative position to other 
buildings, and to the neighborhood, should always be carefully 
considered. 

Within these last twenty years, architecture has been making 
—_— advances amongus. Up to that time, with the exception 
of the Capitol in Washington, the City Hall in New-York, a 
few state and civic buildings for corresponding or similar pur- 

, and an occasional fine church of the Wren Italian school, 
it was but rare to meet with any edifice which we now con- 
sider of sufficient architectural importance to deserve a passin 
criticism; Like the course of empire, that of the arts an 
sciences westward runs. Now that the distance between us 
and Europe, by the marvellous power of steam, has been re- 
duced to but a comparatively narrow span, we can no lon 
call ourselves a new country, but the green healthy shoot 
receiving its daily nourishment from the parent tree. If not 
the ancients of the world, we are but ten days younger than 
the most venerable monarchies of the Eastern Melton. 

This closer connection between the two worlds has led 
to a closer assimilation in the manners and customs and in 
every thing pertaining to the natural requirements of each. 
Steamer after steamer brings us hundreds who are as familiar 
with the Regent street of London and the Boulevards of Paris 
as they are with Broadway. Gold pours in upon us from Cal- 
ifornia, the West empties her granaries into our ports, the 
South sends us her cotton, Erin builds us our railroads and cuts 
us our canals, Germany sends us her tribes to cultivate the 
soil and meet the demands for all kinds of mechanical labor. 
Britain sends us her engineers and those skilled in working 
metal, France and Italy send also their complement, and from 
it we chiefly draw carvers in wood and stone, fresco painters, 
and those who are adepts in the different branches of decorat- 
ive art. 

It is no wonder, then, that were one, who has been absent 
from America for the past ten years, to return to-morrow, he 
would hardly be able to recognize any of our larger cities as 
the same he had left when he started on his pilgrimage. New 
churches, new court-houses, athens opera-houses, theaters, 
stately blocks of stores, magnificent dwelling-houses, banks, 
insurance offices have arisen as if by magic. It would be im- 
possible within the limits of this paper to traverse from Maine 
to Texas, New-Jersey to Kanzas, and comment on the different 
buildings of each State, and institute comparisons between them 
and the edifices of our northern States; we therefore, at this 
time, confine our observations entirely to those in the city of 
New-York, it possessing a larger number than any other city in 
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the Union, and the important ones among them being suffi- 
ciently well known to commend themselves to general interest. 

From the days of the remotest antiquity—from the days 
when Nineveh was in her glory, when Greece was young, and 
Rome powerful, to the present time, when the first thing that 
tells us of the congregated habitation of men in our western 
wilds, is its village spire, buildings erected for the purposes of 
religion have always been the most prominent objects in the 
achitecture of a country. New-York deservedly boasts of 
numerous fine churches. Bodies of men of every shade of 
Christian faith alike pay that homage to their Maker, which 
the history of mankind has proved to be a universal sen- 
timent of humanity. Of the earlier churches in this city, 
worthy of notice, few now remain. St. Paul’s, at the corner of 
Broadway and Fulton street, and St. John’s, in Varick street, 
St. John’s square, both of them chapels of ease to Trinit, 
Church, are noble specimens after the style of the seventeent 
century churches erected in London. ey are Roman in de- 
tail, with the modernized Italian campanile, which doubtless 
was an engraftment of the picturesqueness of Gothic on the 
classical stock. In spite of the superior claims which Gothic 
has on our sympathies, we would not give up either of these 
two churches of the last century for any yet erected in this 
city in the medieval style. The interior of St. John’s sadly 
wants a chancel or an apse, without which it can never either 
appear finished or be truly adapted for the services of the 

piscopal Church. That of St. Paul’s requires to be subdued 
in its garish tone, the common-place glass hangings of the 
ball-room looking chandeliers removed, and its chancel-window 
re-filled with glass of a more refined style. 

Trinity Church demands most serious notice. It is a noble 
building, in some sense worthy of Him to whom it is conse- 
crated. In erecting such a temple to the Most High, the cor- 
poration of Trinity show themselves not unmindful of the 

t trust committed to their keeping. It was found impossi- 

le so to repair and re-model the old Parish Church as to make 
it commensurate either with the wants or with the importance 
due to the mother of the Episcopal churches in this city. The 
foundation of the present structure was laid in 1840, and after 
much labor and repeated modifications and improvements of 
the original design, the church was consecrated in 1845. We 
give these dates, for they mark an important era in the archi- 
tectural history of this country. Trinity was the first building 
of any very great pretensions to medizval art ever erected in 
the Union. To this circumstance it is, probably more than 
any other, that in spite of our general odhication of the build- 
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ing we are compelled to notice its numerous faults. Architec- 
ture is a progressive art. Gothic architecture is entirely an 
exotic in this country. If in its early it sickened and 
drooped, and occasionally bore odorless flowers or tasteless 
fruit, what wonder? It has survived the hard trials of its 
primeval spring, and before it there is a glorious future, in 
which it can expand and develop until it intwines itself like 
woodbine round our porches, or ivy round our towers. Trinity 
Church is not an imitation, but it is rather an adaptation of an 
English parish church of the largest size. Its tower is of no- 
ble dimensions and of good outline, and surmounted by a 
lofty but badly crocketed spire. Externally, with the excep- 
tion of the copper covering of the roof, it is entirely of stone, 
handsomely chiseled and carefully selected from the quarries 
near the Little Falls of the Passaic, in New-Jersey. With the 
exception of the pillars and moulding of the doorways, which 
are of similar stone, the whole of the interior is of a 
colored to represent stone. This sham is apparent on close in- 
tion, though the imitation is deceptive on the first glance. 
The effect of the interior is rather large than grand, and in 
vain has the architect made repeated trials to gain the true 
religious light and harmony of color. The great chancel 
window was made when stained glass was in its infancy ; for 
some years the saints and apostolic personages therein startled 
us by the crude gayety of their rich attire; now — have 
been covered with an outer covering of smoked colo glass, 
in order to subdue the effect before complained of; but alas 
they seem to be suffering the sulphureous fires of purgatory 
for their former indulgence in such finery. The tone of the 
side windows is weak, but far. better than it was before the 
alterations. We have steadily advocated the use of color in all 
its depth and purity, but we must protest against making the 
face of a wall (as in the panels at the back of the altar) repre- 
sent the blue canopy of heaven studded with glittering stars. 
The great fault of the interior of Trinity is the coarseness and 
inexpressive clumsiness of its detail and the more fatal error 
already pointed out. Its exterior is equally imposing, but we 
shoul peste having the cleristory walls lower, and both its 
roof and those of the side aisles a steeper pitch. We are thank- 
ful that the ridiculous wiry, flying buttresses that are intended 
to give especial richness to the chancel do not disfigure the 
nave. The porches are a sad mistake; they are an open arcade, 
pervious alike to winter’s storms and summer's heat. Their 
utter worthlessness was so a that each of the arches has 
been closed with wood-work for many years. The door-way of 


the tower is a very rich affair, but it is spoilt by the barbarous 
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terminations of its flanking buttresses and mitred battlements 
above its centre. In a few words, Trinity is a fine church, an 
ornament to New-York and the —_"§ Erected at a time 
when Gothic architecture had been little studied, it is full of 
faults easily forgiven in an architect who, at the time of their 
commission, had not been educated in the principles of so-called 
Christian art. 

It is hardly fair to criticise an uncompleted building, but in 
connection with Trinity Church we can not refrain from allud- 
ing to Trinity Chapel, in the upper part of this city, which is 
now within a few then days of its consecration. It is built as 
a chapel ; that is to say, it has not the prominent characteristic 
of a parish church, which is a tower. This, too, is Gothic of 
a much less ornate, or rather elaborate style than the Mother 
Church. Its exterior is decidedly a failure. It is of large 
dimensions, without possessing an iota of grandeur; its front 
is tame, its side elevation m The apsidal chancel is its 
best feature, but this wants both length and breadth, both for 
its own due importance and for its relative position to the nave. 
It is but a design for a small chapel made on a large scale; it is 
not that same chapel legitimately developed ; but in its man- 
hood it preserves the —~ ane | features of its babyhood. 
We can imagine nothing more common-place; and after wit- 
nessing the glorious college chapels of Oxford and Cambridge, 
it fills us with sorrow to find so excellent an opportunity of 

cua, J something really good thrown away. In thi 
rinity Corporation has spared no funds; the money Pans | 
would have been sufficient for the artist’s utmost desires; and 
we are left only to regret that the same money, well applied, 
could not have produced a building, not merely creditable to 
the city, (for Trinity Chapel is still so,) but an exponent of the 
beauties of ecclesiastical architecture when directed by the 
hand of genius or animated by its fire. Of the interior of this 
church we shall say but little. It is lined with Caen stone, and 
its ceiling is an open timbered roof starred and striped with no 
very courageous hand. The detail is, on the whole, v 
; the peculiar carving belonging to its character is excel- 
ently executed, and in spite of many well-grounded fears to 
the contrary, we hope the painted glass of the unfinished chan- 
cel will be up to the mark which the present day is capable of 
ene amongst us. The chancel archway is not good; its 
etail is taken from the best example left us of ancient work, 
but its cramped span and disproportioned height will for ever 
render it an eye-sore to the well-versed student of the churches 
of by-gone years, the builders of which rarely failed, in this 
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Ps pee and commanding feature, to’ create an object beauti- 
ul in itself and in harmony with every thing around it. 

Grace Church is a very showy building, very florid, and of 
bad white marble. It is a cathedral on a small scale, and full 
of pretty carved work. Its outside walls are too thin, and the 
transparent belfry of the tower seems hardly heavy enough to 
support its elaborately got-up wooden spire. There is but 
little solemnity in its interior, and the white tint of its plaster 
finishings, by its too violent contrast, increase but little the 
astonishment produced by the gorgeous hues of its painted 

lass. Yet notwithstanding the garish light of the interior, it 
an many architectural beauties. 

Calvary Church is a burlesque on Gothic—massive, solemn, 
awe-inspiring Gothic. No Sampson is required to tear down 
its attenuated pillars, nor a second breath of Molus to demo- 
lish its fantastic spires. 

Near the Church of the Ascension, in Fifth avenue, is a 
Presbyterian Church, whose massive tower is as yet without a 
rival in this city. This tower is clearly of the model of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, in England, and all it requires is height to 
make it, from a distance, the most imposing object that a first 
glance of the city affords. 

‘The Dutch Reformed Church have recently erected a new 
and handsome building in Fifth avenue, near Twenty-ninth 
street. Its whited-sepulchre appearance externally is a sad 
libel on the worthy Dutchmen who worship the God of their 
fathers within. It is much to be doubted whether white 
marble, excepting when elaborately carved, or its face broken 
. by numerous projections, thereby producing a playfulness 
of light and shade, is well adapted for the clear atmosphere of 
New-York. It wants warmth, yet it glares too much, and 
without great care and study its ketows are deficient in depth, 
and the half-tints of its curved mouldings are merged in the 
strong light of its sparkling fillets. This church is Roman- 
esque ; its doorways are well designed, and its carvings excel- 
lently wrought. The spire is nondescript, and with the feeble 
a at its springing, by no means forms a picture, in 

nish. 

We must take a look at the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Stephen, near Third avenue. Externally it is of brick, ex- 
cepting the front, which is of stone, and a complication of ideas 
drawn from architectural examples sacred and profane. Our 
first impression on entering is a at finding, with so un- 
inviting an exterior, an interior which, by its obtrusive color- 
ing, demands an expression of our — either in commend- 
ation or otherwise. It is painted, from base to cap of pillar, 
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from pillar to arch, and from arch through the groined intri- 
cacies of the ceiling. The walls enshrine saints, and the win- 
dows pour a flood of holy light through ransomed sinners. 
We love symbolism, but let it be subject to some of the laws 
of selection and order, and not as in the ceiling over our heads, 
jumble the sacred monogram with the palette and brushes of 
the painter, the emblem of the Holy Ghost with the mallet 
and chisel of the mason. If paint be color, here we have it ; 
if the saints in heaven are to be robed in crude emerald, 
orange-yellow, flaming red, sky-blue, here we have them in 
their paradisaic purity. 

There is a church in course of erection in Fourth avenue, 
near Twenty-fourth street, which, from the novel introduction 
of pale stone and dark brick, commands universal attention, 
pl as may be expected, has numerous admirers, and perhaps 
more numerous deprecators. To those who have travelled on 
the continent of Europe, this combination of colors in the ex- 
terior of a building is no new thing. We quite approve of it, 
provided the colors chosen harmonize, and do not interfere 
with the more strict outlines of the architectural design. If 
this latter fault exist, confusion is the inevitable Seneueenen, 
and color and form mutually destroy one another. In the 
present instance, we think the contrast between the color of 
the brick and stone too strong, nonay «gs mellowing influence 
of time will do much to remove this; and we further hold, 
that in many parts of the building the principle of apparent 
constructive propriety is violated by the massive piers being 
of the weaker material, brick and stone introduced where ap- 
parent strength was not required. The dome of the building 
is of very good outline, though too small to be highly effective 
either externally or internally. The interior of the Church is 
not yet sufficiently advanced to justify any criticism. Such a 
building is new among us, and though not rapturous in our 
praise of it, and doubtful as we are whether it ever will become 
a favorite, still we hail it as an additional link in the true chain 
of art, and trust, with the drawbacks above-mentioned, it will 
serve but as the beginning of a style which, with judgment 
and taste, can produce right noble specimens of architecture. 

Next to the edifices connected with religion, those required 
for the purposes of education demand our attention. 

Columbia College is the most important of these; but as a 
work of art it is worthy of no notice. The New-York Uni- 
versity, in Washington Parade-Ground, is much more mag- 
nificent ; but beyond its dimensions, and its good doorway, 
and large, pointed window above, it has but little to interest 
one. It is Gothic in character, but of that peculiar phase indi- 
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cated by the opprobrious epithets “modern” and “carpenter’s 
Gothia.” There ts nothing ine about it; no shady clois- 
ters, no quadrangles; it is a square mass facing on three 
fronts. It has square-headed windows, filled in with barbar- 
ous tracery, some buttresses usually taken for chimneys, and 
some useless battlements to give a impression, when some- 
thing else should be indicated. The common district-schools 
are generally good substantial, well-built structures, admirably 
arranged for their requirements, but stamped with the economy 
which generally characterizes the most profligate squandering 
of city finances. The “Peter Cooper Institute” bids fair to be 
a handsome, substantial structure, worthy the public spirit of 
the individual who has so munificently given it to his fellow- 


citizens, 

The Astor Library is not a good imen of a bad school 
of architecture. Its lower story would be tolerable Italian, if 
the voussoirs of the rusticated arches were only constructively 
correct, and not horizontal. The doors are of very good de- 
sign, in imitation bronze. The windows over the basement 
story are Romanesque, of a less pure character than the work 
beneath them; some panels in the front have decidedly Gothic 
quatrefoils. The whole is surmounted by a very ordinary, 
tame Italian cornice. The front altogether wants breadth; it 
is a great pity that its face should haye been broken by the 
two slightly projecting wings—too slight to produce shadow, 
yet sufficiently so to destroy simplicity. Had the angles of 
these wings been strengthened by stone rusticated quoins, a 
wonderful improvement would have marked the ensemble. 
As it is, the heavy stove lower story, the insipid brick angles 
of the main story, and the stone cornice and parapet surmount- 
ing it, destroy unity, and the building seems of many parts 
without making a consistent whole. Tecating the staircase, 
we land in the middle of the library, a fine, handsome room, 
divided into alcoves by a series of lofty arches; these, again, 
subdivided in their height by galleries of iron, the castings of 
which are of fanciful but not very successful design. Itisa 
pity that, in the interior as in the exterior, a dash of Gothic 
should mar the purity of the style which is its basis. By this 
admixture a dissatisfactory is and we 
lose the graceful elegance of the Italian without gaining any 
of the beautiful crispness of the Gothic. 

The days of the City Hall are numbered, and we must pay 
our tribute of t to the good old fabric, within whose 
doomed walls our civic fathers have so long legislated. It isa 
good building, and a fair specimen of << of Italian in 
which one order over the other is adopted. It reminds one 
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much of a portion of the design for Whitehall Palace by Ini 
Jones, and had we the power of selecting the design for t 
proposed new hall, none should be looked at that was not based 
on the same style of architecture as the present one; indeed, if 
possible, we would use the latter with some slight modifications 
as a portion (and important portion too) of the contemplated 
building. There never could be a better chance than the pre- 
sent of making a building that would really be an honor to the 
city of New-York. The Custom House is externally a Greek 
Doric Temple, denuded of all its ornament; the chief business 
is transacted in its central rotunda, which has nothing striking 
about it. It is much too small, and its bonded stores and other 
buildings are at some distance from it: these latter have no 
architectural pretensions. The Merchants’ Exchange is, perhaps, 
the most costly building in New-York, and if in a better situa- 

“tion, it would probably be the most commanding one. As it 
is, however, it is seen only under every disadvantage. It is of 
the Greek Ionic style, and is far superior to the Custom House 
in its design. The latter is almost the literal copy externally 
of a building erected for a totally opposite purpose. The Ex- 
change is a modern creation, combining the secular element for 
which the building is intended, with the classical detail handed 
down from antiquity. The interior is somewhat similar to that 
of the Custom House, but it is of much more magnificent dimen- 
sions. Its peculiar form renders it unpleasant at first to those 
who meet on ’Change, the great reverberation caused by its 
vaulted ceiling and circular walls rendering the voice almost 
unintelligible. 

We are now in the neighborhood of the banks and insur- 
ance offices. They demand a few observations: within these 
three or four years past, old ones have been re-built and new 
ones launched into existence. The old buildings still left have 
chiefly columnar fronts, with little or no attempt beyond the 
respectability and confidence which granite or marble afford. 
The new ones, among the chief of which are the Metropolitan 
Bank, the Bank of the Republic, the Broadway, the Nassau, 
and the Central Bank, occupy an important position in the 
architecture of the city. Time and space will not allow us to 
criticise them in detail ; suffice it that as a general rule, they 


are extremely handsome specimens of what may fairly be called 
an Americo-Italian style. The door-ways are rich: those at the 
corner of the building, as in the bank of the Republic, corner 
of Wall and Broadway, are spoilt by being over-done. It is 
totally destructive of all constructive principle, both real and 
apparent, to make a semi-circular head to a door-way that is 
curved in its plan; an angle view will at once satisfy any one, 
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not only that a door-way so treated seems ready to be crushed 
by the superabundant weight falling so far outside the points 
of support, but as the natural ag ee of the same it is 
ugly and uncouth in ap ce. e windows of this class 
are generally surrounded by richly and heavily carved and 
moulded architraves and entablatures; frequently the same 
windows are repeated in two or three stories each above one 
another. The cornices are (we are sorry to say) generally of 
wood, in imitation of the stone-work beneath. ‘The prominent 
characteristic of these buildings is their richness; their defects 
are the repetition of the same form of windows as before men- 
tioned—a want of delicacy and light handling in the detail, and 
the almost universal custom (which is common to almost every 
class of building in this country) of omitting horizantal string 
courses, which help to preserve the compactness of the fronts, 
and prevent that straggling, almost weak appearance, of many 
of our most important structures. These remarks hardly apply 
to the Nassau Bank, which is undoubtedly the purest produc- 
tion of the modern Italian Palazzo school in this city. We 
never look at it without regretting that so fine, and on the whole, 
so well-proportioned and carefully studied a building should be 
located in such an out-of-the-way corner as it is. The string 
course is a most marked characteristic of the genuine Italian 
school, and to its constant but varied introduction, subordinate 
indeed to the grand cornicione, much of the true beauty of this 
unsurpassed school is to be attributed. 

With the exception of the Academy of Music, none of our 
theatres have facades deserving of notice. The Broadway is 
wretched. With its regiment of Shakes s in the cornice of 
the lower story, and numerous patriotic lamps, its row of useless 
but large square windows, “a gigantic wooden cornice over- 
topping all, it claims every body’s notice who walks up Broad- 
way, and almost every one’s disapprobation who walks down. 
We hope for the credit’s sake of the Academy of Music, that 
its exterior is not supposed to be completed ; surely it can not 
be; such a mass of brick-work, and bad brick-work too, can 
never be left to spoil by its juxtaposition the elaborate metal 
castings of foliage, which, for some reason or another, we know 
not what, is in the heads of some of the arches. The style of 
it may be called Italian, but the Germans have taken a great 
liberty with it, and in serving it up for the New-York public, 
they have not forgotten that “this is a free country.” 

No one who visits New-York should leave it without visit- 
ing Mr, A. T. Stewart's establishment. It was partially erected 
when Broadway had scarcely a store in it with any pretense 
to architecture. In its unfinished state it was alone in its 
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glory, and now that it is finished, it has no rival, though ambi- 
tious aspirants crowd themselves in every direction upon our 
notice. Its front on Broadway is slightly broken on its face; 
we think this is a pity, for the cornice is —— to be broken, 
and hence we lose the crowning beauty of the Italian Palazzo— 
its cornicione, or grand cornice, stretching in one continuous 
line, from angle to _— of the building, and sheltering beneath 
its ample shade the less prominent — of the window 
decoration in the lower stories. It has one feature decidedly 
— to all esthetic propriety. Its lower story is Corinthian, 
and the delicate pillars of this rich order have to support the 
weight of all the massive piers between the windows of the 
numerous upper stories. We know that people will have rich 
decorations near the eye—all the better; let it be so—but ingenu- 
ity is surely not exhausted in the selection of utterly inappro- 
priate means thereto. It is impossible, do what we will, ever 
to — a perfectly satisfactory building, if in any portion 
it has the appearance of weakness. The true burden for a 
column is the entablature generally connected with it; and to 
this is sometimes added the parapet or balustrade. To over- 
load this—to pile on story upon story, is clearly in bad 
taste; the weight — disproportioned to the means of sup- 

rt. This bad effect is doubly increased when, as in the 
Puilding before us, the columns are made delicate by fluting, 
and their character further enfeebled by the luxuriant foliage 
of their — We would suggest to our architects, when 
placed in the dilemma to which we refer, the adoption of square 
piers with their angles moulded or otherwise ; the faces of these 
piers should be paneled, and the panels filled with arabesque or 
intaglio work. By this plan, the strength required for the 
ensemble of the structure is gained, at the same time allowing 
an opportunity of decorating almost to an unlimited extent. 
In Stewart’s we find our favorite rustic — but either 
from the nature of the white marble, on which it is difficult 
to project a firm, sharp shadow, or from their slight pro- 
jection, they lack vigor. Of the interior it is needless to 
say more than that we have never seen any thing in 
the form of a store that had in it aught to be compared 
with the spacious dome in the rear; and that the decora- 
tions throughout evince the best taste—rich but quiet, ela- 
borate without producing confusion, and highly ornate in 
itself, without in any way diminishing, by its proximity, the 
brilliancy and the lustre of the costly merchandise it enshrines. — 

Those who know the stately group of club houses in Pall. 
Mall, London, must, at the first glance, see how vastly inferior 
our New-York Club House, in Fifth avenue is to even the least 
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of them. We are sorry to have to speak in disparagement of 
this building, but duty’ to architecture demands it. It has an 
air of swaggering, pretentious vulgarity about it, which but ill 
accords with the character of its occupiers. Highly ornate, it has 
no elegance; full of architectural display, it has little or no 
architectural beauty. Every thing is exaggerated or out of place. 
Corinthian pillars in the lower story, light pilasters at the angle, 
supporting heavy piers of rustic work. the Fifth avenue 
front there are some a which crept into the design, we 
hardly know how, and to es Heaven only knows what. 
The mouldings round the windows are coarse in the extreme, 
and the superincumbent cornice is extravagantly heavy; not, 
perhaps too large, but its individual members are coarsely and 
clumsily expressed. 

Strongly opposed in every to this, is the chaste and 
elegant ens of Mr. — it has a fault, it is its over- 
refinement. Every window and doorway indicates a careful 
study, which is refreshing after the hurried and careless treat- 
ment which is stamped on almost all our architecture. It isa 

ure specimen of Italian, not the columnar style of Vignola or 

alladio; nor does it pretend to the majestic grandeur of the 
Farnese palace by San Gallo and Michael Angelo, but it has all 
the —- of Italian detail—its harmony yet diversity of design 
in the windows; its beautiful management of balances, and that 
unity and consistency which almost universally characterized 
the est buildings of Italy. pe yan to Mr. Haight’s house is 
a stately mansion, handsome and imposing, where every house 
is more or less so. It is remarkable for its magnificent approach. 
To the thoughtless, or to those who have never tried it, a flight 
of steps seems a very simple affair to design; but let us tell 
them, there is more design and more sp expended on the 
steps about which we are now talking than in many of our 
public buildin The piers and balustrade are well conceived, 
and the salen beneath judiciously om. Like many 
other good things this too is still unfinished, for it is absurd to 
suppose that the work has attained its finale, when the piers 
are so admirably adapted, either for statues, vases, or probably, 
more appropriate candelabra. Let our readers carefully study 
these steps. In the same avenue, on its west side, near Wash- 
ington square, is a house, built something after the fashion of 
an old French chateau on a small scale. e like it, but prefer 
it for a country rather than a city house. Its roof and dormer- 
window are pict ue, and the combination of the brown stone 
with the brick-work very pleasing. The great difficulty in 
designing buildings where one order of architecture is placed 
over another is this: the cornice must almost of necessity be 
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feeble; if proportioned to the whole building it would crush 
the columns or pilasters to which it belongs, and be a positive 
eye-sore; if designed with reference to them, the result must be 
as above. ores care 4 this house has the characteristic tame- 
ness of the style to which it belongs; otherwise, both as a whole 
and in detail, it will bear close inspection, and come well up to 
the mark. 

St. George’s, Stuyvesant square, is the exact anthithesis of 
Trinity, both in its style and composition, When completed, 
its front will be the most imposing of any church in this city. 
From a published re we are able to judge thereof; it is 
extremely satisfactory, but if we may venture to criticise it, we 
think the termination of the tower is rather weak, and hardly 
consistent with the severe massiveness of the present work. The 
triple arcaded entrance is very good, and carefully studied out. 

e do not like the wheel welen in detail, and the peculiar 
carved terminal of the gable, which is not only a disguised 
chimney, but also a cross, choked with a clustering foliage, is 
indeed a clumsy combination of both these common append- 
ages toachurch. The side elevation of the building is by no 
means deserving the same unqualified commendation we 
honestly bestow on its front. It is certainly too short. The 
windows are common-place, and lack force, and we suffer much 
from the contrast presented by some of the deep and really ex- 
quisitely designed windows of the adjoining towers. The a 
is good, but nothing extraordinary. The interior of this church 
would be very fine but for two reasons. It is entirely too 
square, and its ceiling of open timber work is marvellously 
ugly. We can not conceive how the architect who designed 
the rest of the fabric could have made such a signal failure in 
this particular. Why could he not have arched the trusses of 
his roof, and supported their base with corbels some feet nearer 
the floor than they now are? But this is not criticism—we 
must halt. It is not too late to hope to see some improvement 
here. The interior of St. George’s, impresses us with its 
capacity; but it lacks the religious feeling which Gothic, pro- 
perly managed, imparts. Romanesque is a fine, rich, majesti¢ 
style, when handled by a master’s hand, but it points not to 
heaven as does Gothic; it soothes not by its warm shadows, its 
lines shoot not upwards, nor do its arms embrace in the cluster- 
<— of the Christian school. 

e splendid marble store of Tiffany & Co., near the St. 
Nicholas, recently finished, demands attention. It is, perhaps, 
more strikingly decorated than any other in the city. ere is 
a playfulness in the windows which we like, and an effective 
brilliancy in the finishing, which is suggestive of the bijouterie 
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within. The cornice and elaborate work above is cometoe, 
and the two badly-carved lines, one looking up Broadway an 
the other looking down, may have in them some hidden mean- 
ing which is to usa mystery. They look v — 
and seem almost smothered in the jungle of coarsel 
architectural foliage. We are all puzzled to know who is in- 
tended to be represented by the thinly-clad young man 
that supports the clock over the doorway. TenfPus fugit—Mors 
venit, we have seen on the dial of many an old time-piece, but 
our clock-bearer is not venerable enough for Time—Death 
could hardly be sup’ to await one at the entrance of this 
fashionable bazar. It must be Young America. 

The Astor House is the oldest, and—architecturall eg 
—externally, best hotel in thiscity. Its occupying the front 
an entire block gives it advantages over almost every other. 
We speak with deliberation, when we say its front is better 
than that of any other hotel in New-York... It is by no means 
so ornamental—it can not vie for a moment with the richness 
of the St. Nicholas or the extent of the Metropolitan; but the 
eye instantly embraces it as a whole. Its angle pilasters give 
it an appearance of strength and oneness which few of our 
buildings possess, and its centre door-way for strict conformity 
with the rest of the work and for purity and chastened richness 
of design has not its equal in New-York. We know that the 
Astor House could have been immeasurably improved had all 
the openings of the windows been enriched, but the cost of 
such, if well done in granite like the rest of the exterior, would 
be enormous. No edifice can be too ornate for us if its orna- 
ment be always made subservient to the higher attributes of 
outline, light, and shadow. We desire not to scrape off the 
carvings of the St. Nicholas to reduce it to the simplicity of 
the Astor, but we wish to weed it from a little, so as to 
give some plain space of wall on which the eye can 
introduce a few string courses to preserve that horizontality so 
necessary to the unity of a large structure, and make either 
massive piers or rusticated quoins at its extremities to strengthen 
and consolidate the whole. Space does not permit us to go 
inside the hotels. The decorator, the painter, the upholsterer 
have done more for most of them than the architect. 

The wholesale stores of New-York have no superiors. Lofty, 
stately, frequently highly-adorned buildings of granite, stone, 
and marble, they throng the lower part of our city, and are of 
great variety of design, from the plain public stores of the 

ustom House to the many-storied piles of marble which charac- 
terize Bowen & McNamee’s silk store. Still they have gene- 
rally the fault which characterizes most of our architecture ; 
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no originality is wanting, no cost is spared, no clumsy work- 
parte. s fe the architect's design, but there is a lack of edu- 
cated art that pervades the whole; the carving and detail gene- 
rally is too pronouncée. Ambitious in decoration, they yet 
fail in elegance ; compounded of many beautiful parts, there is 
@ great want of judgment in their selection and of harmony in 
their combination. All this is to be expected, and as a promise 
for the future Mt to be regretted. It is but the lusty strength 
of early manhood; time will give it dignity, and experience 


We should weary our readers by taking them through our 
eourts of law, prisons, almshouse, hospitals, and the eleemosy- 
nary institutions, all of which, pds the latter, are my > 
to the mark of the present day. Let them traverse Fift 
avenue and Seumeeh street. The remarks that apply to 
our hotels and stores will hold good there; wander where they 
will in the upper part of the city, blocks of costly houses meet 
them at every corner. They will find that with us the indi- 
vidual principle reigns supreme. With the exception of grad- 
ing the streets, leaving the streets in a filthy condition, and 
badly lighting them at night, this city owes its grandeur entirely 
to individ:al enterprise. The corporation have given us two 
or three fountains, and here all work of such a public charac 
ter ceases. It is a disgrace to New-York, that with all its 
wealth, splendor, and extravagance, a stranger passes through 
it and sees not the solitary record of any man whose name is 
great in America’s annals. Where is Washington? Is he re- 
membered only in the Aldermen’s tearoom? Where is Clin- 
ten, Webster, Clay, General Jackson, General Taylor? Shame 
on us, shame on the rich, the merchant-princes of whom we 
so proudly boast, shame on our loud-winded politicians and 
close-fisted patriots, shame on us all, that nearly-a hundred 
years have elapsed since the birth of this republic, and not one 
of her martyrs, one of her heroes, one of her statesmen, have 
been found worthy of a single stone in the city that bears the 
proud title of Queen of the West! . 

There has been much wrangling and much nonsense said 
and written about ne a new style of architecture. The 
changing circumstances of man, his increasing and varied 
wants can alone bring such a thing to pass. Let men only 
build well and ssanting to the true principles of art and, 
science, and then a new want must of necessity induce a new 
expression of it. We have the right metal among us out of 
which to stamp the new coin. We are comparatively untram- 
melled by antiquity or association. Educate our architects 
thoroughly, let them draw as from a mine the rich stores of art 
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accumulated through untold centuries in the old world, let 
these be fused in the crucible of their imagination, and these 
Western shores may soon see another Venice arising from her 
waves, and New-York be as celebrated for her triumphs in 
architecture as she is now for her unrivalled commerce. 


THE HAWAIIAN OR SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


1. History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands. By JAMES 
JACKSON JERVES. 1 vol. 8vo. Boston. 1843. 

2. Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition during 
the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842. By CHarLes WILKES, 
os of the Expedition, etc. 5 vols. 8vo. Philadel- 

ia. 1845. 

3. Island World of the Pacific, being the Personal Narrative 
and Results of Travel through the Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands 
and other parts z Polynesia. By Rev. Henry T. CHEEVER. 
1 vol.12mo. New-York. 1851. 

4. Speech of Mr. Washburn in the House of ives, Jan. 
4, 1854, in Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, 
on the Motion to refer the President's Annual Message to the ap- 
propriate Committees, 


THE document last named, numbered four in the list of 
works placed at the head of this article, suggested the under- 
taking of it at the present time: not so much for the pur- 

of any discussion of the question of the annexation of 
these islands to the United States, as because the anticipation 
of their becoming a part or possession of it, invests this group 
with an interest which otherwise would not belong to it; 
though the commercial benefit alone which is put forward as 
the reason for its purchase, is of itself sufficient, apart from the 
anticipation of that measure, to make it an object deserving 
our peculiar consideration, 

As the question of the cession of these islands has, however, 
been brought into the discussions of the national councils, and 
appears, in its most important aspect, at least, if not wholly, to 
be a question of commerce and not of politics, it may not be 
permitted us entirely to avoid a reference to it: especially as 
we can not give assent fully to Mr. Washburn’s glowing de- 
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scription of the productive capacity of the Islands, or to his 
reasons for favoring the acquisition of them. A little more 
latitude may be allowed to an orator, especially in bringing out 
a maiden speech, than in a more deliberate written dissertation, 
in matters capable in themselves of some dilatation. 

The revolutions of commerce are as great, if not as aston- 
ishing, as the revolutions of empires and of civil governments. 
The saying so frequently quoted by our anniversary orators, 
in a boastful description of the national pro, and political 
importance and strength of our country, “ Westward the star 
of empire takes its way,” seems now about to be applicable, muta- 
to nomine, to the keel of commerce. The direction of commerce 
appears to be veering to a course coincident with that prophe- 
sied of political ascendency and civil power. And events that 
are now no longer a part of the future, indicate very — 
that the commerce of Europe, as well as of America, wi 
India, is destined hereafter to pass westward over this continent 
and across the Pacific. The acquisition of the Hawaiian 
Islands by the United States as a facility in this trade, becomes 
in a can not te be in 
remarks upon them having relation to their geo , politi- 
view or for any other reason, we should hardly esteem such a 
question as one to be tolerated by a man of sober understand- 
ing: though this is apparently the least of the considerations 
for such a measure in the mind of Mr. Washburn. But in the 
long track of the Pacific some port of refreshment must be 
needed in the midway ocean; and for this purpose, to su Dy 
this necessity, the acquisition of a harbor is to be Praca 5 if- 
ferently from the acquisition of territory for revenue, or for 
national aggrandisement. 

This change in the direction of the commerce of the world 
by which the old routes to India are apparently about to be 
superseded by a new track across the Pacific, makes this clus- 
ter of islands very important to the commercial world, as a 
stopping-place on the route, for refitting and supplies. In the 
same view, also, it is a convenient resort for the large fleet of 
American whalemen pursuing their bold and profitable chase 
over the waters and bays of the North Pacific. 

Being centrally and conveniently situated with regard to 
these two great branches, existing and prospective, of the navi- 
gating interest of our country, in a track which affords few 
stopping-places, possessing a genial climate, and, in some dis- 
tricts, an exuberant soil, and having all the facilities for raising 
fruits, vegetables, and cattle, the islands afford a convenient 
shelter, and may furnish easily and abundantly such refresh- 
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ment and supplies as are needful to the whalemen cruising in 

= sea, and to merchant-ships on the voyage to India and 
ina. 

No less are these islands interesting to the general heart of 
America and of Christendom in that great event in their his- 
tory, commenced in our own | ear aay the conversion of the 
nation from alow state of barbarism to civilization, from a de- 
praved and sottish heathenism to Christianity, and from ignor- 
ance to a knowledge of letters and arts. It is in these circum- 
stances, especially, that the ne of these islands become 
and interesting subjects of discussion. 

t has been the generally received tale in our country and 
in England, that the islands were discovered by Captain Cook. 
It is more probable that they had been earlier visited by Euro- 
rp though of this we have seen no distinct account. In 

is relation it is said that the looks and gestures of the people 
expressed their entire ignorance about every thing they saw, 
and evinced that they not before been visited by Euro- 
peans. That ignorance would show, at most, only that 
the living generation had not seen Europeans. Some writer 
—if we mistake not, Mr. Jarves—mentions that the natives 
had a tradition of a former visit from people similar to Cook’ 
prior to the memory of any person living. He receiv 
supplies of hogs, which were very abundant on the islands, 
and of potatoes; and, we think, pieces of iron were seen with 
the people. At any rate, the extraordinary eagerness they ex- 
hibited for obtaining this article shows that their appreciation 
was the result of some knowledge of it. It has been asserted 
that the Spaniard, Mendana, saw them about two centuries 
before Cook, or late in the sixteenth. It had been an unvary- 
ing practice, for all this period of two centuries, that a Spanish 
galleon sailed annually from Acapulco, in Mexico, to the Mo- 
uccas, the former, nearly in the latitude of the Hawaiian 
Islands. It would be incredible that all these passages could 
be made without seeing them. And while the tradition of the 
natives and the common European faith regarding Mendana, 
confirm each other, it is very remarkable that the islands 
should not have been frequently visited by the vessels making 
those annual passages; and such a circumstance would appar 
ently show that they are of less consequence as a stopping- 
place than is now generally considered ; and would also over- 
throw the theory of the English writer, Simpson, as quoted by 
Mr. Washburn, that “ the westerly winds, which prevail within 
a few degrees of each side of the tropics, and thereby embar- 
rass any direct passage to the westward above or below the 
limits of the swale, bring California, and all to the north of it 
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into the track of Mexico,” and this group “ crosses the shortest 
road from Mexico to China.” 

Beside the re annual galleon, there were occasional 
voyages also on the route from Mexico to the same point, the 
Moluccas, and to other places in that direction.. Among these 
the Spanish captain Gaetano, sailed in 1542 from Mexico 
to the Moluccas, and the two celebrated Englishmen passed 
over the same.route for the purpose of sarees omg ag: Spanish 
galleon; at long intervals. Drake sailed from Francisco 
to the Moluccas in 1577, two centuries before Cook’s visit: and 
Lord Anson, with the design of intercepting the annual Span- 
ish galleon, which was also Drake’s purpose, sailed from the 
Mexican coast in 1742, and made the first land on Tinian, one 
of the Ladrones. None of these saw the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Hawaiian group consists of eight principal inhabited 
islands, Hawaii, Maui, Lanai, Kahoolawe, Molokai, Oahu, 
Kauai, Niihau, with three small islets, Molokine, Lehua, Kaula, 
containing in the whole, according to the largest estimate, 
eight thousand square miles, or according to another, and 
perhaps better supposition, six thousand. The medium of 
these two computations will give an area very nearly the same 
as the State of Massachusetts. 

Much of the larger part of the islands, however, consists of 
bald, precipitous rocks, naked lava streams, totally barren, 
— sterile sand, or other shapes of unproductive land. 

e fertile valleys are few and narrow; and while, therefore, 
‘some tracts of highly productive land are found, the real pro- 
ductive capacity of the group is small in amount. The country 
is of volcanic origin. On Hawaii, the principal island, there 
are four very remarkable craters, three, at least, of which have 
shown signs of life in the period of the present generation ; 
and though Hualalai has been quiet for a time, it would be 
too much to call it extinct. Kea, which is of the test 
height, was found by measurement, made by Captain Wilkes’ 

y, to be 13,656 feet high; Loa, 193 feet less, or 13,463 ; 
ilauea, the most active, and said to be the most extensive 
and wonderful in the world, is a little less than 4000 feet in 
height. The traces of volcanic action are numerous through- 
out the group. On Maui, a high and noted spot called Halea- 
kala, the house of the sun—and on Oahu, Lealu, or Diamond 
Hill, and Kaala, also attest the “ of those islands. It may 
be imagined that where such is the character of the country, 
and so much is given to desolation, the actual productive 
capacity can not be very great on the whole, however rich por- 
tions of the soil may be. 
All or most of the productions of the tropics may be raised 
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here. The principal article of food is the underground stem 
of the plant called by the natives taro, or kalo, the arum escu- 
lentum, which is raised with much labor. Wheat frows spon- 
taneously and two crops can be raised ina year. The bana 
yam, sweet-potato, bread-fruit tree, sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts an 
other fruits and vegetables are indigenous. Others have been 
introduced, among which are melons, oranges, pine-apples, cit- 
rons, figs, grapes, tamarinds, peaches, and the common potato. 
Coffee, cotton, indigo, and tobacco are cultivated. Coffee has been 
exported, and sugar also. The value of the whole of the domes- 
tic articles exported from the islands in 1851, (year endi 
June 30,) is given in the published Transactions of the Agricul- 
tural Society at $377,390.11. The Society estimate that the 
total exporting capacity of the islands in articles, the produc- 
tion of the soil, after supplying the wants of the inhabitants, 
amounts to $20,250,000. 

The climate is healthful, the temperature mild, equable, and 
agreeable. The utmost range of the thermometer, Fahrenheit, 
is from 40° to 90°. Mr. Jarves says that at Waimea, near the 
north coast of Hawaii, the average temperature, at the height 
of 4000 feet, is nearly 64°, the lowest being 48°. In the vici- 
nity of Lahaina, on the south-west coast of Maui, at 3000 feet 
elevation, the variation is from 40° to 75°, the general average 
being about 60°. At Lahaina, during ten years, the highest 
range of the thermometer was 86°, the lowest 54°, greatest va- 
riation being only 82°. At Honolulu, the greatest degree of . 
heat in a period of twelve years was 90° in the shade, and the 
lowest, 58°. The north-east trade-winds blow nine months in 
the year, and the temperature is very uniform during that time. 

On approaching the island of Kauai, the first of the grou 
visited by Captain Cook, he was ae Spee 
that the re the lan of Otaheite, and of the other 
islands > hel lately visi It required, he said, but very 
little address to get them to come alongside, but no entreaties 
could prevail on any of them to come on board. These peo- 
ple, he says, are of a brown color, and though of the common 
size, were stoutly made. There was little difference in the cast 
of their color, but a considerable variation in their features, 
some of their visages not being very unlike those of Euro- 
peans. The hair of most of them was cropped pretty short, 
others had it flowing loose, and with a few it was tied in a 
bunch on the top of the head. In all it seemed to be oe | 
black, but most of them had stained it, as is the practice o 
the Friendly Islanders, with some stuff which gave it a brown 
or burnt color. In general they wore their beards. They had 
no ornaments about their persons, but some were punctured on 
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the hands and other parts. They were unarmed, and appeared 
very mild. As he coasted along the island, boats came off, 
bringing roasting-pigs and very fine potatoes. At first, coming 
on board, they attempted to take openly whatever they saw. 
Many women came off in canoes with the men. Their size, 
color, and features did not differ much from the other sex. 
Their countenances were remarkably open and agreeable. The 
men wore bits of cloth about the loins, curiously stained with 
red, black, and white. The a“ difference in the dress of the 
women was in having a piece of cloth about the body, “reach- 
ing from near the middle to half-way down the thighs.” The 
second day, Captain Cook again landed and obtained water, 
pigs, potatoes, fowls, plantains, and kalo. Speaking of his 
transactions with the natives, on this day, he says: ‘“ These 
people merited our best commendation in this commercial 
intercourse, never once attempting to cheat us, either ashore or 
alongside the ships. Some of them, indeed, at first betrayed 
a thievish disposition, or rather they thought that they had a 
right to every thing they could lay their hands upon, but they 
soon laid aside a conduct which we convinced them they could 
not practise with impunity.” . 

The women are toner a by Captain Cook as little more 
delicate than the men in their formation, and with little claim 
to the peculiarities that distinguish the sex in other countries. 
They are most expert swimmers, indeed quite amphibious in 
their habit. He relates that it was common to see women with 
infants at the breast, when the surf was so high that they could 
not land in the canoes, leap overboard, and without en T- 
ing their charge, swim to the shore through a sea that looked 
dreadful. They have a frank, cheerful disposition, and except 
in the propensity of thieving were very friendly to us, and 
ap impressed with a consciousness of their own inferi- 
i “Tt was a pleasure,” says the Commodore, “ to observe 
with how much affection the women managed their infants, 
and how readily the men lent their assistance to such a tender 
office; thus sufficiently distinguishing themselves from those 
savages who esteem a wife and child as things rather necessary 
than desirable or worthy of their notice.” (Vol. ii. p. 230.) 

Captain Cook reported the inhabitants of these islands to be 
of the same race as the people of New-Zealand, the Society 
and Friendly Islands, Easter Island, and the Marquesas, “a 
race that possesses, without any intermixture, all the known 
lands between the latitudes of 47° south and 20° north, and 
between 184° and 260° east. This fact, which, extraordinary 
as it is, might be thought sufficiently proved = striking 
similarity of their manners and customs, and general re- 
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semblance of their persons, is established beyond all contro- 
van? the absolute identity of their language.” (Vol. ii, 
p. 124. 


Mr. bickering agrees with Captain Cook in considering the 
ple of these distant isles of the Pacific as of one race. He 

includes them in the Malay variety. Their complexion was 
described by the latter as rather darker than the Otaheita 
and he thought they were not so handsome. But they are sai 
to pomes fine, open countenances, and the women in particular 
to have a sweetness and sensibility of look which makes them 
very engaging. Their hair, he says, is neither uniformly straight 
nor curling, but varying as in Europeans. 

The nobles are superior in stature and figure to the common 

ople. Among the latter, beside the pees inferiority, were 

und deformed, dwarfs, squinting, and hump-backed persons. 
The nobles, however, though naturally superior, were afflicted 
with a disease proceeding from excessive use of ava, or kava, 
which rendered them debilitated, emaciated, and paralytic. 

Captain King estimated the whole population of the group 
to be 400,000, which was very erroneously computed upon 
the basis of Kealakeahua Bay in this manner. The ey 
is three miles in extent, and contains four villages of about 
eighty houses each, or three hundred and twenty in all, besides 
a number of straggling houses, which may make the whole . 
amount to three hundred and fifty. Estimating six persons to 
each house, the country around the bay contains 2100 inhabit- 
ants. To these he adds fifty houses of three hundred persons 
on the plantations interior, behind the bay, making in all 
2400. far it may not be overrated. But now comes the 
error of his calculation. “If,” he says, “this number be ap- 
plied to the whole extent of coast around the island, deducting 
a quarter for the uninhabited parts, it will be found to contain 
150,000.” By the same mode he makes the whole cluster to 
contain 400,000. Captain King was sensible that the interior 
was uninhabited, and estimated only for a belt of villages upon 
the coast. But undoubtedly the amount of population at the 
best bay in the island, could not be accurately applied as a 
ratio for the whole circuit. It is said by Cook, that the people 
preferred to inhabit those parts that most favored fishing, and 
amphibious habits. Some parts of the coast are precipitous, 
and may, therefore, be supposed to be, like the interior, unin- 
habited. There are a very few points on the island where a 
landing can be effected. In the extensive bay of Toe-yah- 
yah, on the west side of the island, which is about twen 
miles broad from north to south, only one village was observed, 
in the northern part. Captain King makes his computation for 
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about two hundred and fifty miles of coast, deducting one 

uarter. If the deduction one half, it would give us 

00,000, supposing the remaining half to be as populous on a 
square mile as Kealakeahua Bay. But this is by no means the 
case. Probably to this remaining half the ratio would not be 
greater than one half the amount inhabiting the bay. This 
would reduce Captain King’s estimate of 150,000 for the popu- 
lation of the principal island to about 50,000; and in the same 
proportion the population of the group would have been about 
130,000. We think this estimate would be, in fact, nearer the 
truth than Captain King’s. By the application of his rule to 
the small ‘elena of Niihau, the population of that island is set 
down by him at ten thousand; while Cook supposed it to econ- 
tain five hundred only. It is probable, on the whole, that the 
whole group, at the time of Captain Cook’s visit, did not con- 
tain more than 150,000 inhabitants. 

According to Captain King, they had a tradition of four 
kings before the then reigning monarch. This would carry 
back their history scarcely a century. But Mr. Jarves says 
they recount a line of seventy-four kings, which would proba- 
bly cover a space of fifteen or twenty centuries. The name of the 
first was Kahiko, or Ancient. About the same era came a man 
and his wife from abroad, whose daughter married the son of 
the first. Papa was the mother of the islands, and created the 
kalo plant, by planting a deformed child, from which it grew. 

From Mr. Jarves we have an elaborate account of their 
myths and superstitions, some of which we will repeat. 

Their ideas in regard to a future state were indefinite and 
contradictory. Some believed that the souls of the ———— 
went to Po, the place of darkness, and were there annihilated 
or eaten by the gods. Some supposed the regions of Akea and 
Milu, the place of rest. These two were ancient kings of Ha- 
waii, who, after death, went below, and founded kingdoms to 
receive the shades of their departed subjects. These, also, 
were places of darkness, and perhaps may be but different de- 
scriptions of that imagined under the name of Po. But they 
had two places for the departed; for they believed that there 
were two gods, one of whom, Kaonokio ala, the eye of the 
sun, conducted the spirits of the chiefs to some place in the 
heavens, where it was supposed their rulers dwelt after death. 
This seems to be quite an improvement upon the more civil- 
ized forms of aristocracy, which have never gone farther than 
to confer superior rank and privileges in the present life upon 
the class of nobles. The gods were numerous, mostly deified 
mortals. They had their Sie sharks, a very natural deifica- 
tion for such an amphibious people. There were household 
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deities, some of which were not made gods on account of their 
purity j gods of war, of the seasons, of the crops, and of the 
winds. 

One of the most ——— gods of Hawaii was Lono, or Rono, 
(L and R are convertible letters of their language,) sometimes 
called, by the use of their common prefix, O, Orono, a name 
by which they called Cook, whom tome oe Ly to be this 
god, one of their ancient deified kings who had left the island 
in a canoe, for a foreign land, and never returned. 

One of the most terrible was Pele, the goddess who resided 
in the voleano of Kilauea. Here, with her attendants, she 
held her revels in the flames. ‘The unearthly noises of the 
fire were the music of their dance, and they bathed in the red 
surge of the fiery billows, as it dashed against the sides of the 
crater.” These —— from Tahiti, that is, abroad, soon 
after the deluge. They delighted in acts of vengeance and de- 
struction. The eruptions which lay waste the island were 
attributed to their malice and enmity. Large tributes were re- 
quired to appease their anger. The more terrible the god, the 
larger the revenues of the priests. These not only derived 
wealth, but power and influence from the fearful disposition of 
the goddess. Reverence belonged to those who could mediate 
between her and her victims, and appease her terrible wrath. 
To violate their ordinances or neglect to send the required con- 
tributions, would bring swift destruction on the delinquent. 
Vast numbers of hogs, both cooked and alive, were delivered 
to the priests for this pious purpose, and, according to the faith 
of the disciple, were thrown into the crater, to prevent or stay 
an eruption. It may be supposed, however, that the priests 
found another mode of disposing of the pigs not less efficacious 
than offering them in sacrifice to the goddess. 
charms of Pele were so powerful as 

mapuaa, a gigantic monster, “man -hog, that thi 

ensiahle and facotding lover came to pay his addresses to her. 
The catastrophe is related with variations. One story is, that 
she rejected him with contempt, and, after a fierce contest, 
drove him into the sea. The other version, and perhaps the 
more probable, is that she married him. The same hoggish giant 
lies under the imputation of stealing and devouring fowls, avery 
natural propensity for one of his nature, and therefore easy to © 
be believed. Though Pele belonged to a mythical class of 
beings, her habitation was by no means a creation of the ima- 

ination. It is one of the most awful and terrific of the out- 

ursts of subterranean fires. 

Human sacrifices were sometimes required and made. The 
victims were probably selected from such as were obnoxious 
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to the priests. The priesthood were numerous and genes, 
and their office hereditary. Each chief had his family pri 
who carried his war-god to batile, and superintended the sac 
rites of his household. The priests took rank from their gods 
and their chiefs. The keeper of the national war-god attached 
to the person of the most powerful ruler was high-priest. 

The priests were able to exercise a powerful influence even 
over the warrior-chiefs; and made their superstitious fears 
subservient to their selfish purposes. Offerings to the gods 
were required periodically, regulated by the wants of the 
priests; and when the regular contributions were insufficient, 
the demands of the god were always available for extraordi- 
nary exactions; and whatever was desired was tabooed for his 
use. When hogs were received alive, the mark of the god 
was put upon them, and they were turned out to fatten on the 
plantations of the poor cultivators, who did not dare to drive 
them away. Such things as were too sacred to be used or to 
be approached, were tabooed, that is, interdicted; which word 
came afterward to be applied to any other thing placed under 
interdict by law or authority. 

Captain Kin —— religion resembles that of the So- 
ciety and Friendly ds. Their morai, (burial place,) their 
whatta, (altar,) their idols, sacrifices, and sacred songs, each of 
which they have in common, are evidence that their religious 
notions are derived from the same source. The Sandwich 
Islanders differ, however, from the others in having a regular 
order of priests. They have sanctuaries, or places of — 
of vemuabte size. One near the bay where Cook was kill 
was 715 feet in length and 404 in breadth. At Cook’s visit, 
they had a custom of making human sacrifices, either preced- 
ing a battle, or at the death of a chief. The number on this 
last occasion, is determined by the rank of the deceased. It 
was said that ten were to be sacrificed when the then reigni 
king should die. The selection was to be made by the chief 
priest. 

They had the institution of marriage, and Captain King a) 
pears to think, usually, but one wife. Whether his pon to 
was correct or not in relation to the common people of the 
islands, we know that the kings Kamehameha I. and II. had 
several wives; and if we mistake not, Kamehameha IIL, 
after the introduction of Christianity, had, also, more than one. 

The inhabitants of these islands had a great degree of skill, 
or of taste in the cultivation of the land; and also in colorin 
the cloths which they made. In re to the first, it is said 
by Captain King that the peo le on the island of Atooi (Kauai) 
far surpass those of the neighboring islands in the management 
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of their plantations. In the low grounds adjoining the bay 
where their ships lay at anchor, “the plantations were divided 
by deep and regular ditches; the fences were made with a 
neatness approaching to elegance, and the roads through them 
were thrown up and finished in a manner that would have 
done credit to any European engineer.” (P. 115.) 

The great revolution in the moral, political, and social con- 
dition of this people commenced in 1819 and 1820; first in 
the renunciation, by the king, of the old heathenism ; and, close- 
ly following it, in the arrival of Christian Protestant mission- 
aries from Massachusetts, who instructed them in the doctrines 
of the Christian religion. 

The islands were formerly divided into several kingdoms. 
The old ——- Hawaii, Kalaniopuu, died in 1780, after hav- 
ing divided his kingdom between his son, Kiwalao, and his 
nephew, Kamehameha. Kiwalao, by persuasion of some of 
the chiefs, endeavored to wrest the district of Hilo from his 
cousin, and in the war which he made for this pu , was 
killed, and Kamehameha obtained the dominions of pee in 
addition to his own. Those who had stirred up the late king 
against him continued in appeeens to him, but, by successive 
renewals of war, he brought the whole group into subjection. 
He a man of extraordinary strength, and endowed 
with great courage, sagacity, and wisdom. His reign of more 
than thirty. years forms an era the most signal that could mark 
the history of a nation. In this period civilization began to 
extend among the people of the islands. 

Early in the present century two American sailors who had 
been detained at the islands were received into the favor of the 
king, and obtained appointments to high political trusts. One 

f them, Young, was for a long period governor of the princi- 
pal island. These and other Americans who had been carried 
to the islands by some of the numerous ships then engaged in 
the North-West Coast trade, sailing from Boston, Massachusetts, 
settled there, and in some cases married native wives; and in 
1810, there were sixty resident whites there, mostly from the 
United States; a few, escaped convicts from Botany Bay. 
From the manners and customs of these settlers, the islanders 
naturally imbibed some ideas and habits of civilization, and 
probably too, were led to those observations which induced 
them to lay aside their ancient heathenism. This was publicly 
renounced by the high-priest in the fall of 1819, after it had 
been already pct man by the king. And in March, 1820 
the arrival of the first company of Christian missionaries foun 
the country inhabited by a 5a without any religion. This 
is distinctly asserted by Mr. Jerves, though Mr. Bingham seems 
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content to allude to it rather obscurely. In the soil thus weeded 
before their arrival, a most fortunate aptitude was presented 
for the operation of the sower; and the seed scattered took 
effect an w with a wonderful luxuriance. The missiona- 
ries labored with diligence, fidelity, and zeal; and their suc- 
cess, while to themselves it must be a source of great rejoicing, 
merits, and will receive, the applause of the Christian world. 

In the politics and legislation of the country, too, they have 
taken a very active if not the principal part. Whether this 
has been, on the whole, beneficial, or otherwise, would be arro- 
gant at this distance to assert. Their interposition in this field 
of labor, however, aroused a most determined opposition and 
hostility on the part of the largest number of the white settlers, 
who imagined their influence diminished, their trade injured, 
their luxuries cut off, or the general welfare and public good 
not served by the measures suggested by the missionaries. 
This has been a constant cause of continued contention and 
strife for about thirty years. The politics of the country 
seems to have been resolved into missionary and anti-mission- 
ary: the one trying to counteract the other; the last accusing 
the missionaries of meddling in government affairs, and the 
pro-missionary party stoutly denying the fact and repelling the 
opprobrium. 

n this contest <~ strife, the missionaries have been em- 
broiled with a United States consul, at one time; with a United 
States naval commander, and a United States commissioner at 
others, as well as with most of the resident functionaries of other 
foreign governments: and, on the other hand, number among 
their partisans or defenders, all the remaining United States 
naval commanders visiting, from time to time, their ports. 

Though by some persons, the propriety on the part of the 
clergy of taking an officious part in the legislation of the coun- 
try, in the administration of the government, or in party strife, 
in a land like ours, whose professional and learned men, whose 
members of the legislature, whose executive officers and public 
functionaries are sufficiently well-informed, and guided by a 
conscience as enlightened as their own, acting —_ their oaths— 
and if intelligence, conscience, oath all fail to lead them aright, 
subject to the instructions of the whole body of their constitu- 
ents—may be questioned, yet, for ourself we must think that 
among the ignorant and barbarous population of the Sandwich 
Islands, the interposition of the missionaries in matters of legis- 
lation might reasonably be expected to result beneficially, and 
that there was no good cause why such interposition should 
have been considered by either party, as it was by both, a 
reproach. The only reproach that may properly attach to the 
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missionaries in the matter is in not promptly and fully admit- 
ting the fact, which is in itself undeniable, and has been finally 
reluctantly admitted, and justifying their acts. While we con- 
sider the ideas of the missionaries radically different from our own 
in some points of religious faith, and probably not less so in the 
matter of laws and government, and sa no reason to suppose 
that the legislation they would recommend could receive our 
approval, yet that is very distinct from the question of the pro- 
priety of their action in political matters, under the circum- 
stances by which they were surrounded.* That in some 
cases, those laws which they styled salutary were too rigid for 
republicans of our age, (who comprised most of the foreign 
population,) and too Mosaical for the latter dispensation, we 
can readily credit. But if they had been governed by a wise 
and discerning judgment, the good effected in the direction 
of legislation, under their guidance, might have been scarcely 
less than that resulting from their proper missionary labors. 
We do not think, however—there being numbers of intelligent 
_ laymen from our country present, who might have done the 
work quite as well as themselves—that their proffered assistance 
in government should have been urged with intrigues, election- 
eering, partisan heat and strifé. 

The missionaries had the on fortune to enlist all of the 
writers as their partisans or defenders, except Mr. Alexander 
Simpson. Mr. Jarves, Capt. Wilkes, Rev. Mr. Cheever, and 
Rev. Mr. Bingham, besides two newspapers, printed at Honolulu 
some years since, were all their pr but not always their 
judicious or consistent defenders. In regard to one of their 
earlier champions, Capt. Finch, they may well have exclaimed, 
“Save us from our friends,” as will be seen in a brief allusion 
to his defense. ‘That proceeds upon wrong ideas of public law ; 
and if the missionaries held the same ground, (as may be as- 
sumed,) they clearly had the wrong side in the 
The language of his defense is: “Is it not meant by establish- 
ing a consulate, that it shall receive the control of our citizens 
within its reach, which the Government of the United States indis- 
putably would exercise if these citizens had remained at home? A 
public functionary openly declares and insists that his own govern- 
ment,has no control over acts committed at the Sandwich Islands | 
Can our laws have been framed so blindly, or is this construction to 
be ascribed to the desires or sinister counsels of others?” From all 
this it may be gathered that the Captain greatly differed from 


* The instructions of the Missionary Society forbade their interference in polities. 
But their observance or neglect of the instructions of the Society must be regarded 
as a question between them and the Society, and not one in which the public is 
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the Consul of the United States in a controversy begun by the 
missionaries, and that he was strangely deficient, for a gentle- 
man commanding a national ship, in his knowledge of the con- 
sular duties and jurisdiction, as well as of the relations of for- 
eign residents to the protecting government and laws for the 
time being. The two first clauses of the quotation contain two 
Es errors. The declaration of the Consul was correct, and 

is construction was not due to “sinister counsels.” Indeed, it 
seems that a little calm reflection would have satisfied both 
Capt. Finch and his clients on this head. If their idea had 
been correct, then the English Consul residing in Boston, must 
have control and jurisdiction over all violations of law com- 
mitted by Irishmen resident in that city. Without a recurrence 
to any principle of law, such a reflection must be obvious to 
any one, and is sufficient to show that the Consul was right, and 
his opponents in error. If in this, Capt. Finch was identified 
with the missionaries, as may be inferred from his letter, then 
ey were obnoxious to the charge of improper interference 
with the Consul of the United States, and not only so, but were 
certainly wrong in their views of that officer’s powers and duties. 
Again, says the Captain in the same mistaken view: “Surely 
the right on the part of our government to inquire into the 
conduct of its own citizens sojourning temporarily abroad, was 
never until now contested.” What idea Capt. Finch may have 
entertained of the control which the “government of the 
United States indisputably would exercise if these citizens had 
remained at home,” is quite uncertain. But apparently the 
first proposition contains as great an error as the second; for 
all diinnes at home are punished under State laws, and the 
United States “indisputably” has no control here. The idea 
seems to have been that the United States government would 
have had jurisdiction in case-of a riot in Boston; and there- 
fore its Consul should have had jurisdiction in case of a riot 
committed by American residents in Honolulu. 

The census for the island of Molokai in 1832, returned 6000, 
in itself rather a suspicious number, (being in even thousands ;) 
and in 1836, the return was again 6000, showing nearly twice as 
many as in the enumeration of nine years previous, and not a 
variation of one in the next four years. It may be the return- 
ing officer of 1836 thought it woul be easier to copy the census 


already figured out in the returns of 1832, than to go through 
the form of a new enumeration: an undoubted saving of labor, 
where it may answer the purpose. It is confidently stated, that 
there has been in twenty or thirty years past, a constant de- 
crease of the native population. Mr. Alexander, a a 
estimated, in 1838, there were annually in the group 


- missionaries concur in stating that 
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deaths, and only 3335 births. Mr. ar — ee the 

early deaths greatly 
exceed the births, and that little more than one half, if so many, 
of the a lead to offspring. 

It appears by the census of 1849, as taken from official docu- 
ments, that the numbers of the foreign white as well as of 
the native population are diminishing. This, presenting some 
remarkable statements, is here given in substance. 

Aggregate population, not including district of Hilo, on 
Hawaii, 80,641; and about 900 for that district, would make 
the whole nearly 90,000. Deaths, 7943; births, 1478. 

Of the 80,644 returned, were males over 17, - - 25,499 

females over 17, - - 23,585 


seaving every thirteenth man unmated, - - - 1,964 

The whole number of foreigners is 1787; of these having 
foreign wives, 183—266, whose children number 239, or one 
tenth less than the married persons.* 

Foreigners having native wives, 348. 

Half-castes, 471, of which only a part are children of the 
686 foreign and native married. 

Another fact also appears to show that contact with a white 
race is not the cause of the decrease. The mortality is greatest 
in Molokai, where foreign ships scarcely ever touch, and there 
are no foreign residents. 

In 1849, measles, hooping-cough, and influenza swept off, 
as Mr. Cheever estimates, 10,000 of the natives. In 1853, the 
small-pox prevailed, and carried off a great number, unknown. 

The intercourse with the foreign population, chiefly Ame- 
rican, has introduced the arts among the natives, the insti- 
tution of property, and a general improvement in the 
manner of living. They have become sailors, artisans, and 
traders. The islanders are v = sailors, and skillful 
mechanics. Mr. Jarves tells us, the labors of the needle have 
been made universal. Weaving, spinning, and knitting have 
been introduced. Among them are to be found good masons, 

nters, printers, book-binders, tailors, blacksmiths, shoe- 
makers, painters, and other artisans. Their skill in copper 
engraving is remarkable. In evidence of the progress of civil- 
ization, The Polynesian of October 17, 1840, says, carriages, 
curricles, etc., are becoming quite common. “ Native women 
are to inquire with for the patena hou, 
(new oe and the more su tial articles of civilization 
are in demand.” 
* And this though nine of the mission families numbered 59 children. . Deduct- 
ing this, the foreigners would stand 124248 married, 180 children, or 68 less 
vhan the married persons; about 28 per cent less. 
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Imports into Honolulu from 1848 to 1849, were: 1848, 
$222,383.88; 1844, $350,357.12; 1845, $546,941.72; 1846, 
$598,382.24; 1847, $710,188.52; 1848, $605,618.73; 1849, 
$729,739.44. 


Whale ships entered in 1849 at Lahaina. At Honolulu. 
American, - 168 108 
Wrench, - - - 7 
Bremen, - - 1 4 
British, - 1 

154 120 


Of the above amount of imports in 1849, there were from the 


United States, $239,246. 
California, 3131'505.89 f - + $870,752.81 


Great Britain, - © the - 44,578.11 
British Coloni - - - - - 52,821.59 
Chili, - - - 87,356.05 


France, - - - + = 28,455.78 

and the remainder, a little over $50,000, from Tahiti, Columbia 
River, (U.S.,) Hamburg, Mazatlan, Manilla, Panama, and 
Bremen; being over one half from the United States and 
California, and little more than one eighth from Great Britain 
and the British Colonies. 

From Mr. Wyllie’s notes, in 1844, we learn that a native can. 
support himself at an expense a little exceeding one cent a 
day. The staff of life is the kalo-root, (arwm eer | eq 
ae in the form of paste, and eaten alone or with dri h. 

t is a wholesome and highly nutritious food. It is said that 
forty feet square of land, planted with this vegetable, will - 
port a man for a year; and that one man can cultivate suffi- 
cient for the sustenance of twenty-five persons. The wages of 
the natives do not average more than twelve and a half cents a 


| except in the ports. 

1840, the — gave to his subjects a constitution which, 
though juvenile and grotesque in the extreme, is yet interest- 
ing from the mere fact that the idea of a written exponent and 
guarantee of political rights should have been carried out at all, 
even in the rudest form, among a people not removed one 
generation from dense barbarism. : 

The first article could hardly have passed a committee of the 
boys of the African school in Boston. “These are some of 
the rights which he (God) has given alike to every man and 
every chief of correct deportment ; life, limb, liberty, freedom 
from oppression, the earnings of his hands, and the pro- 
ductions of his mind, not, however, to those who act in violation 
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of the laws.” The idea that those who violate the laws should 
have no rights, is sufficiently jejune. But that the rights of 
citizens should belong only to those of correct deportment, that 
there be no standard by which to measure, and no tribunal by 
which to verify the behavior, neither judge nor judgment to as- 
certain the distinction, renders the whole provision a mockery. 
This idea seems an emanation of the yet rude mind of the 
savage. And yet the provision in relation to trial of offenses, 
being borrowed from the English Magna Charta, and the 
American Constitutions, shows clearly that some hands from 
the United States were engaged in the work. 

It must be added, however, that Mr. Bingham gives a trans- 
lation quite different from the last line, which he renders, “ but 
not those things which are inhibited by the laws.” (P. 562.) 
This would seem more senseless than the other, because the 
rights are enumerated, and those guaranteed by the constitution 
could not be inhibited by the laws. The first clause is alike 
in both versions. 

Subsequently, within two years before the present time, a 
new constitution was adopted, which is an improvement on . 
the former, and went into effect December 6th, 1852. 

One or two remarkable episodes in the history of this people 
claim to be noticed. 

In 1839, Captain Laplace in the French frigate Artemise, 
arrived in the Hawaiian waters, and made certain demands 
upon the king; which were, that the Catholic worship be de- 
clared free, and that the members of that faith should enjoy all 
the privileges granted to Protestants. That land be given for 
a Catholic church. That the king deposit in the hands of 
Captain Laplace $20,000, as a guarantee for the fulfillment of 
the treaty at the same time offered. It is added, that if the 
king an sage 2s chiefs refuse to sign the treaty, war will 
immediately commence; and supposing that his demands 
should not be complied with, he notified the French Consul 
that hostilities would be commenced in three days if such 
should be the case. The government, however, acceded to his 
demands, though with the greatest reluctance, and only because 
unable to withstand his force. 

In 1848, Lord George Paulet, commanding H. B. M. ship 
Carysfort, appeared before the islands, and presented certain 
demands for redress on behalf of British subjects. It is re- 
lated that he very cavalierly demanded an interview with the 
king, which was not accorded, though his majesty expressed 
his readiness to receive a written communication, or to a con- 
ference between the commander and a confidential agent to be 
appointed by the king. Paulet, declining the offered arrange- 


| 
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ment, and insisting upon his demands, threatened to attack the 
town in twenty-four hours, if the demands were not complied 
with. The frigate was cleared for action, her broadside brought 
to bear upon the town, and information of intended hostilities 
sent to Captain Long, of the U. S. ship Boston, and to the 
American and French Consuls, giving the foreign residents six 
hours of daylight to seek protection for their persons and to 
remove their property. The king having no means to comply 
with the demands, nor power to resist the military force of 
Captain Paulet, surrendered the kingdom to his arms. Paulet 
established a provisional government, which continued over 
the islands for five months, in the hands of a commission a 

inted by him, the English flag being hoisted on all the 
islands of the group. The cession was rejected by the English 
government, and the occupation disavowed, as being done 
without authority. 

These acts show that the islanders, who about sixty years 
before, in a savage state, had attacked and murdered the com- 
mander of pth ear lying in the harbor, were now at the 
mercy of any man who had the command of a single ship; 
though they now had a considerable increase of military mean 
a fort, guns, and ammunition, a fleet of two or three arm 
vessels, and the knowledge of the use of fire-arms to some ex- 
tent, with about a thousand white auxiliariesto direct and assist 
in their defense. 

The independence of Hawaii has been acknowledged by 
Great Britain and France in a joint declaration made by those 
two powers, under date of Nov. 28, 1843, and also by the gov- 

motion was made in Congress in February, 1852, by Mr. 
Gaylord, of Ohio, to appropriate a sum of money for the pay- 
ment of a commissioner to negotiate for the annexation of the 
islands to the United States. About the same time A. Ten 
Eyck, Esq., formerly commissioner to the islands, was making 
some effort to the same purpose. In relation to this movement, 
the inhabitants of the tn or at least the government, seem 
to have been , ag to it, if the following paragraph in The 
Polynesian of Dec. 25, 1852, a government paper, printed at 
Honolulu, may be considered as representing their sentiments 
on the subject: 


“ We notice in a late Detroit , a speech made by A. Ten E; 
of California, in which he the Whi 
accepting the cession of these islands to the United States, which he assumes 
were < by treaty about a year ago. His description of the islands, the 
salubrity of our tee of agricultural resources, 
the importance of our geographical position, our commercial importance, etc., 
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are coment, s but as no such treaty as he 
assumes has ever been tiated, his argument based on that assumption, 
of course falls to the ~~ 


power on earth, so long as their rights and their owledged i ndence 


world. They cherish their own little ewe-lamb as the apple of their eye, and 
where is the David that would wrest it from them ?” 


It is now asserted, however, in our public prints, that the 
government of the islands is ready to treat for their cession, 
and that a convention has been entered into with our commis- 
sioner for that purpose. We know not how this may be. 
But on the a advocated by Mr. Washburn, which were 
principally the advantages of the annexation of the islands as 
a territorial acquisition, we presume that the voice of the people 
of this country would be, in accordance with our own indivi- 
dual opinion, entirely opposed to such a measure. Mr. Wash- 
burn enlarges upon the productive capacity of the ange 
which he greatly exaggerates, and upon the desirableness o 
the country as a _— of residence. For any reasons of this 
sort, for extent of territory, value of products, or revenue to 
be derived, if these were ten-fold what they are, the induce- 
ments would be quite insufficient, and for the object of national 
aggrandisement would find little favor with our people. But 
the true inducement, as has been already intimated, is quite 
different: and only in this view, of a commercial advantage 
can the project be worthy of consideration. 

The trade with India has, from early been an object 
much valued by all commercial nations. For thirty centuries 
and upward, it has been sought and pursued as the thing most 
coveted for individual wealth or national ge 4 ; and the 
first rank in both has been obtained by the people who have 
most largely participated in it. And onaiaiix later times, 
some of the rich products of this traffic have been found in the 
pe regions of our own hemisphere, the trade with India 

ill always be considered as the brightest gem of rich and en- 
riching commerce. 

First carried on by land from Asia Minor and the shores of 
the Mediterranean, the people and cities of those countries 
were the richest and greatest in the world, whose metropolis 
at a later day Constantinople became, when by a new route 
that city was made the emporium of this gainful commerce. 


| 
| 18 necessary us to again _ as our 
are concerned, that neither his majesty, nor the people of these islands have 
the least desire in the world to yield their rights in the islands to any other 
a government that suits them, and in which they participate. They have the 
most perfect acknowledgment of their rights, guaranteed by a most liberal 
constitution. They are at ce within their own borders, and with all the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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For several centuries it has been pursued by sea by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope. In this track of the India ships it 
has been found a commercial necessity to have a place or 
places of resort for refreshment and supplies. These stopping- 
places have been found at St. Helena, the Cape, and the Isle 
of France. For this pu some harbor should be open in 
the Pacific, if the trade should, as it undoubtedly must, find 
that channel. To secure this object, some conveniently-situated 
port should be in the possession of our government and under 
our flag, as the trade must be carried on principally across our 
country and by our ships and seamen. It is no matter whether 
that port be Honolulu or in the Anson group of islands,* if 
these last be as conveniently situated and capable of supplying 
the needed refreshments. For this purpose only do we think the 
possession of the Islands could be considered, by any sound 
and sober mind, to be a thing to be desired by our country. 
The idea of it as a national aggrandisement, or to be coveted 
for its products, seems to us simply ludicrous. Mr. Washburn 
greatly exaggerates its productive capacity when he speaks in 
triumph of the great value in the article of sugar, which only 
one thousand square miles will yield, whilst it may be easily 
shown that there is not so much land in the whole group capa- 
ble of producing sugar. His mistake is, we think, no less in 
the conclusions of his reasoning than in the facts when he 
advocates its annexation on this ground, and expresses fears 
that some more fortunate nation may be beforehand with us in 
taking possession. 

“Mindful of these things,” he says, “and not forgetting that 
Russia, France, and England have at times asteel with wist- 
ful eyes to these distant islands, we shall perceive the import- 
ance of availing ourselves of the earliest fitting opportunity to 
unite them, with their consent, to the American republic.” 

“Tt is well understood that England would not be pleased ° 
with its annexation to the United States, and in fear of that 
event, may be led to take advantage of such opportunities as 
may arise, or be created by her, to take it into her own safe- 
keeping.” “It is known that she has long set up a sort of 
claim by virtue of discovery, and by the alleged cession of 


is more centrally as well as more conveniently situated 
co of the Gorin, which to bore. quated 
on the ers @ tropic, Ww! ing to Simpson, be’ q is 
the limit of the trade-wind, and therefore nearer to the track of a vessel i 
either way. If this could be made cai 
not how it is in this respect,) 
for that 


passing 
le le of supplying the demand, (we know 
it w perhaps be preferable to the Hawaiian 
purpose. Massachusetts Island also is equally con- 
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Kamehameha I., which they say his successor visited England, 
in 1824, to confirm.” 

We believe all these assertions of Mr. Washburn, in rela- 
tion to the disposition of other nations, to be as erroneous as 
the statement which he makes respecting the amount of the 
sugar production of the islands, in particular, and their general 
capacity of production. He has allowed himself to be seduced 
by a heated imagination, and his opinions and ment, in 

to both are to be received with caution. Nor is ita 
very high-minded course of reasoning, that another nation 
believes she has a claim to them, and therefore it is important 
that “we should avail ourselves of the earliest fitting oppor- 
tunit 4. unite them, with their consent, to the American 
republic. 

Kamehameha II. visited England in fp irty years 
ago, to confirm the cession of the islands made by his pre- 
decessor to that power, and the English monarch did not 
accept it, it is pretty good evidence that England did not want 
it at that time. : 

The purchase of the islands by our government, if it should 
be made, would be ba moe hang the one inducement of possessing 
a sailor’s rest; some harbor or nook, in the long Pacific track, 
into which the India ship might go for refreshment and supplies, 
or to repair the damage done by storms and stress of weather. 
Being in no degree justly to be regarded as made for the 
purpose of national aggrandisement, and being inconsiderable 
in intrinsic value, apart from its convenience in this respect, it 
could hardly be regarded with jealousy or dissatisfaction by 
any other nation. 
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Ir we were called upon to characterize the German, the 
Frenchman, and Englishman, each distinctively in a sentence, 

; Insane the Frenchman, speculative to the Ger- 

Gerany “By man, and practical to the Englishman. 

e the Englishman’s characteristic. 

ay the above remark is not 
above common-place with the more in- 

telligent readers, yet it was so forcibly called out by the 
reading of the above work, that it would have been difficult 
for us to withhold it. And the subject under consideration 
is one where speculation is almost inevitably required and the 
ractical needed. It must still remain a vexed question how 
that dreadful malady, insanity, be the result of physical and 
mental derangement combined, or mere mental or mere physical 
alone, or whether the moral sense have at the same time much to 
do with it. And these speculations are by no means useless or 
impracticable, inasmuch as it is necessary for the physician to 
know the causes of disease in order to be able to remove it. 
But here, more than almost anywhere else, it is necessary to 
combine speculation with practice. It is not at all probable that 
any one cause can be attributed to a collective multitude of 
cases in this disease any more than in cases of fever. Doubt- 
less insanity is inheritable oftentimes, while it is sometimes the 
result of a sudden disorganization of the physical, as by acci- 
dent or otherwise, while not unfrequently it is the result of 
vicious conduct, as it affects both the mind through close 
clinging consciousness, and the body through perceptible vio- 
lations of nature. While, doubtless, trouble, grief, and guilt, 
whether originating from without or within, caused by the con- 
duct of others, or 3 one’s own conduct, are oftenest the occa- 
sions of insanity. But in practical effect, in the last instance, 
it is never purely mental or purely physical in its nature, for 


| 
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the reason that the organism of the body, being too weak to 
sustain the troublous workings of the mind, becomes diseased 
in yielding to its control. 

e intelligent physician is not content with German theo- 
ries, but aims to understand the peculiar individual difficulty 
under which his patient labors, and looks into his own heart 
for medicines as well as into books of science for examples. 
The greatest advance ever made in this science was when 
Christian humanity was joined to the speculation and science 
of the schools. 

In establishing institutions for this class it was, among 
others, a serious question whethep curables and incurables 
should have separate establishments or, while really separated, 
be apparently united. In adopting the former course there 
would be two difficulties, one in determining beforehand who 
were incurable, the other in discouraging the patient by label- 
ing him such. 

As the American mind is essentially inductive, no books are 
of more essential service to us than those that give us facts. 
These are what science is most firmly established upon, and 
with these its edifice is reared and completed. ile Mr. 
Earle’s first chapters are devoted to the ground principles of the 
derangement of which he — the greater part of his work is 
devoted to the descriptions of the German asylums for the 
sare and cure of lunatics. A history of them is a teacher by 
example. And in this history, as was most essential, the 
methods of using certain appliances and the occasions for re- 
sorting to them are at some length described. As the noblest 
poets have been essentially scientific, and the noblest scientists 
essentially poetic, the romance of employing monasteries of the 
sixteenth centuries for the noble purpose of ministering to 
minds “ diseased” is fitly inwoven with the dry details which 
necessarily enter into the work. The following paragraph is 
taken at random from the middle of the book: 


“The ancient rt a is upon the bank of the Rhine, about 
forty miles above Cologne and twelve below Coblentz. It nestles, as if for 
shelter from the winds, under the eastern extremity of the first‘range of basaltic 
mountains, upon the southern shore of the time-honored, * wide and winding 
viver’ which flows before it. The scenery of its neighborhood is among the 
most romantic of all for which the region of the Rhine is so justly celebrated, 
while its cathedral church, erected in the twelfth century, and its still more 
ancient city walls, with their massive towers and imposing gateways, furnish 
mental aliment to the lover of the mementoes of olden time.” 
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This work, as well as the one above, must be regarded in the 
light of a contribution the facts is based, 
rather than a di u progression 

An Examination of the jn science itself. In the outset the author 
ting in Mental Diseases, DObly expresses his purpose and wish to 
By Pury Ears, M.D. contribute to the of truth, at the 


1 vol, 8vo, pp. 96. 
New-York. S2me time he makes known his intention 


of confining himself | to the 
Sa ane ‘on reports of cases and the opinions of the 


most learned upon them. Such works, 
if carefully prepared, are invaluable, for the reason that modern 
science does not languish so much for the lack of wide-spread 
ability in this direction as for lack of reliable data. And one 
whose professed object is to give us the last, is more liable to be 
unbiased than one who brings them in the support of estab- 
lished or speculative theories. 


There is everywhere, especially among men of letters, great 
disposition fo the state of the different coun- 
tries of the Old and New World. In 
Europe: its Past and Pre ‘welling on their past history, they have 
sent Condition. Being & 04 3 that in some way the present 
a Comprehensive Man- may be benefited by examples of the past, 
but are not sufficiently mindful that the 
— H. Uner- present in itself is of as much consequence 
as the past. It is the fashion 
nL fg way to Greece for beauty, an me for 
eroism, and the too often go to 
Derby. books for both. But the good old lad 
and the eccentric Mr. Randolph were bot 
right. One who can not see the flowers he tramples on, will 
hardly be expected to reveal to us any thing of importance re- 
lating to the stars above; and as true as was the reply to the 
charitable lady who was busied in preparing clothing for the 
Greeks while the ragged beggars at her door were sent away 
unclad, “Madame, the Greeks are here,” so true is it now. 


These remarks are suggested by reading the above book, not 
for the reason that the author has fallen into the error con- 
demned, but because he has avoided it. In his book we see 
the Europe, not of our school-day geographies or of our classics, 
not of the heady partisan, but the Europe of to-day, as seen b 
the eye of-a narrator who aims to be honest and im 
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There is no attempt to te, while in his plain narration 
he sketches increase and decrease of population, — popula- 
tion, government i systems, orders of honor, produc- 
tions, manufactures, and commerce of different countries. About 
two hundred pages are devoted to Germany. We remember 
having been often puzzled to find out what constituted Germany. 
Modern maps of it indeed form a checkered line. The German 

rovinces of Austria and Prussia are herein described with the 

erman kingdoms, grand duchies, duchies, a. and 
free cities. e provinces and colonies of the different coun- 
tries in Europe are given with their conditions. Next in interest 
to the pages devoted to Germany are those on Prussia, Austria, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Russia in Europe. The work 
is also called ‘‘ The Home Cyclopedia ;” and though our British 
and American Cyclopedias are among our most valuable contri- 
butions to English literature, this in its plan of preparation ma 
rank in value with them. That our readers may not thin 
that the part devoted to the author’s native country is too flat- 
tering, we quote the quaint picture given of some German cha- 
racteristics : 


“Many of the learned men in Germany are, indeed, disti for their 
attainments in literature and science, but in general only in ilology, history, 
pathology, and other branches of medical science, ju , meneri 
and metallurgy ; while in nearly all other scientific branches, the learned men 
of other European countries rival, and, even in some points, by far surpass 
them. The deficiency is chiefly owing to an unl tendency to bibliolatry, 
which much prevails ee German scholars. are more or less filled 
with the wrong idea, that all and every knowledge may be acquired from books, 
even the art of ship-building, for instance. Indeed there are many scientific 
branches, which can and must be learned chiefly from printed books ; but for 
obtaining a sound j t, it is indispensable to study, at» the same time, the 
open book of ical life. About eighty years ago, it became fashionable to 
babble after the manner of atheistical philosophers of the Voltaire school, and 
since that time, not only Rationalism sprung up in the province of theology, 
but also other theories and hypotheses of the most nonsensical kind were bro 
forward in Germany. Thus, for instance, one scholar, named Ballenstadt, pre- 
tended that the human race had sprung u dime, or wand, 
had been quickened by electric flashes thunder claps ; another, of the name 
of Wagner, has, by a profound study in his closet, discovered that our globe is 
an animal, whose sweat presents itself in the evaporation of the waters, while 
its circulation of the blood makes itself known by the tide!” 
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One of the great scientific problems of modern times is the 

reconciliation of the science of extended geology, with the 

Mosaic history of the creation. Nearly 

Outlines of History. Per all that has especial reference to this is 

in. Heer “jr confined to the account of the creation. 

Outlines of the Philosophy The calling into existence the heavens 
of History. Ivison&Phin- gnd the earth has generally been su 


ag — A posed to precede immediately the six 


ys’ work of creation. Geologists con- 
tend that the appearances of formations indicate that such 
can not be thecase. Remains of plants and animals of which we 
have no knowledge or history, are found imbedded in strata far 
beneath the surface of the earth. Different strata appear to 
mark important eras in the world’s history. Atmospheric and 
chemical agencies have for ages been at work in the bowels ot 
the 7 and strata, now far beneath its surface, must at some 
time in history formed one of its component parts. These 
silent agencies are too slow in their operations to warrant their 
being included in the scope of the above-stated interpretation 
of the history of the creation. Granting that the above be 
true, two theories may arise, one attributing the pleasure to the 
Deity to speak the earth into existence, conglomerate in its 
component parts: a stratum here placed as though some volcanic 
eruption had given it position; here another, as though it had 
been formed of fossil remains, the things indexed never having 
had existence save in the Creator’s thought. But, say the scien- 
tists, that would be to mock us and our science by cheating us 
to find out a non-existence. They further say that no volcanic 
eruption nor deluge could have buried such formations as they 
discover at such distances and in such positions beneath the 
earth’s surface. And this is true, say they, not only in one in- 
stance in one country, but in many in different countries; in the 
islands of the sea, stamped into the earth, wherever science has 
penetrated its depths, and can not be otherwise accounted for 
than on the following interpretation: “In the beginning, God 
created the heavens and the earth. And the earth was deso- 
late. AFTERWARD the spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters.” Thus allowing the possibility of even‘millions of 
years between the first act of creative power and the six days’ 
work of ordering, arranging, and fitting the earth for the abode 
of man. While on this supposition some conclude that this 
ordering extended over the entire earth, others say that by the 
term EARTH in Genesis, is meant only that part of our world 
which God was adapting for the dwelling-place of man and for 
the animals connected with him. 

This pre-supposes the possibility of different periods of crea- 
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tion for the lower animals and the growth and decay of differ- 
ent plants during the million intervening years. Such is the 
labyrinthine maze to which the opening chapter of Part Third of 
the work under notice introduces us. 

In a Philosophy of History, facts from the mines of the past 
should be applied to humanity as seen in its present phases, or 
from humanity we may argue back to facts. Knowing that 
the Egyptians worshipped the sun, from a principle of religious 
reverence in our own bosom we may argue that they were not 
altogether unmoved by something higher, though it had not 
shaped itself into a name. Or a large humanity may conclude 
that however debased image-worship may have me, it must 
in some minds, at some time, had engrafted on it a higher prin- 
ciple. Thus the worship of the ichneumon by the Egyptians 
involved a direct reverence for the creative power of pm as 
expressed in animate and inanimate forms. But of the two 
phases of philosophy of history, the one arguing from facts is 
much safest, and the other is scarcely worthy of the name of | 
philosophy as applied to particulars. We may say that in the 
times of.image-worship among the Romans, there must have 
been some minds that were not so thoroughly debased as to 
worship an image, not as a symbol, but as a senseless idol. But 
we can not time such These 
were suggested by the same chapter as the paragraph above 
referred to. We see no reason he the chapters following 
were not simply named history. And we think this woul 
have been more judicious, as it would have saved honest and 
praiseworthy intentions from all critical cavil about a name. 


Nothing is more false and fallacious than the idea that 
science and learning tend to irreligion. A little learning may 
be dangerous, but the wisest of the wise 

Views of the Microscopic Lord Bacon’s sayings was, that much 
World. Designed for Gene- Jearning leads a man back to his Maker. 
book for Classes inNatural Lt may not at first seem natural that this 
Science 1 vol, 12mo, out by 
Pp. tending school- et one of those 
ents of things spread out every- 
Designed for Schools and y 
Academies. Seventh re- where around us, unseen by natural vis- 
vised and sterotyped edi- jon, reserved for the ingenuity of inven- 
Losoy, AM. Professcr of tion. If the Creator purposely concealed 
Mathematics and Natural things, that man’s wisdom might have 
Philosophy in Trinity Col- scope in finding them out, the micro- 


‘Now. Scope is the telegraph that brings with 


York: Pratt, Woodford, lightning speed to our senses the in- 
Farmer & Brace, 1855. talents net-work of myriad animalcule 
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that swarm in our airs, in seas, in earth, on flowers, and 
on every leaf of our groves. Under its magical power the 
shining dust on the butterfly’s wings yields its secret and its 
feathery beauty. In the internal structure of the pine shaft 
and elm, it reveals forms as ful as Corinthian shafts, and 
traceries as delicate as fairy fingers embroider in webs of 
samer. It is true these are no new revealings. Yet the illus- 
trations of such things have been generally confined to exquisite 
— in costly techn, while in the work before us they are 

lustrated in a homely but clear manner, at a cost within the 
reach of the pocket-money of every school-boy. In the section on 
Crystallization many interesting things are told of the crystal- 
lizations of salt, the result of the author’s personal experiments. 
In the work on Meteorology, besides treating of the various 
topics necessarily involved in the subject, the author narrates 
many things in relation to spontaneous electricity occurring on 
the mountains and in the Mediterranean, as seen on the masts of 
vessels, and in snow-storms, as exhibited proceeding from an 
umbrella. Clouds and their colors are rendered interesting 
subjects of study. Mirage as occasioned by refraction alone, or 
refraction and reflection combined, or reflection alone, is beauti- 
fully illustrated. And many facts are narrated, the result of 
modern observation, concerning meteorites and aérolites together 
with meteoric showers and shooting stars, besides the Aurora 
Borealis and the Aurora Australis. As in the present state of 
physical science it is not demonstrably known how these last 
appearances are primarily caused, the author has merely sug- 
gested some of the more probable explanations, and very judi- 
ciously refrained from pressing his readers to absolutely adopt 
any. 


The Problem Solved, is certainly no unattractive title. 
When we took up the pen, we thought we had a word of inter- 
est to say in regard to the vexed ques- 

The Problem Solved, or tions relating to the riddles everywhere 
7 = py within and around us. A work recently 
fossor of Intellectual published, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 

} Sen entitled, “ The Conflict of Ages,” 
lished by Mew was little calculated to leave the reader 
New-York, 1855, more calm than it found him in relation 
vol, 12mo, pp. 255. to the matters of which it treated. It 
may arouse us to a deeper sense of our 

situation to be forcibly and somewhat eccentrically reminded 


of the depraved organizations around us, especially if our 
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philosophy teaches us that mental completeness genes much 
on the beauty and completeness of the | oy evelopment. 
We look at the head and expression of a boy of twelve, and 
feel that the antagonism of his nature will lead him an unhappy 
life ; at another of the same age, and feel a secret delight in the 
even balance of his character and predict _g serene life. Here 
a stubborn will manifests itself; if that thaster power be di- 
rected by acorresponding one, a noble life is before him; if the 
contrary, some of the multifarious forms of granny marks his 
course. The thinking mind seeing in itself a nature above 
wrong, either from the force of education or otherwise traces 
the causes of depraved organizations back into the dusk of 
buried centuries. He argues from the beauty everywhere 
around him, and from the thoughts in his own mind of what 
the depraved forms should have been, that there is here a vio- 
lation of the Creator’s pure designs. How or whence came 
that violation? He who would solve this problem has only 
two resources. He must either faithfully narrate the teachings 
of the Bible; or delve into the secrets of human spirit most 
lovingly, hence most appreciatingly. All religions involve 
this problem. Ind had its black destroyer, Sheva. Prome- 
theus was the Titanic heaven-hater of the Greeks. Mephis- 
tamer Lucifer, Moloch, Beelzebub, and Satan are exponents 
of evil. Reader, you catch at all we hint at in our disturbed 
feelings, and ask with eager breath, suppressing in thought the 
doubts, the disturbance, the delight, Has Mr. Squier solved 
the soul’s everlasting mysteries? Has the Rev. Dr. Beecher? 
Has any told more than the prophets and apostles told to intel- 
ligent listeners? No. 

Involved in these mysteries is the question of the moral | 
sense, whether it be a result of education or a faculty of our 
being. Can all that we feel of unattained ideals be a delusio 
or pertinent to God’s designs? If we bp ese. pa nature 
our own happiness as the alls in all, we should unhesitatingly 
say that at — athe point of time the moral sense awakens to 
action, it was implanted to guide us to nature’s will, and that 
will leads to our happiness. Is consciousness of right and 
wrong, as contra-distinguishing things, involved often in the 
same word, (as for instance, amo—we use the Latin word that 
means I love, because it expresses it without two words in 
which the action is right or wrong according to its object,) a 
delicate germ within us acting of its own accord on an object 
being presented for it to decide upon; or if this be not the case 
in infancy, as it doubtless is not, has this germ a spontaneous 
development with the other intellectual faculties ? And this 
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we regard as important, for the reason that many have not dis- 
tinguished between the watchfulness of the moral sense in 
infancy and youth, not having taken into account the probabil- 
ity of it not acting spontaneously at a very early period, but 
acting of its own accord at a later: and again, seeing it 
sometimes perverted in its action, have either concluded that 
it could not be relied on—have often gone farther, and denied 
the existence of any thing entitled to the name. This last is 
as if one seeing the judgment err, should decide that there was 
no such thing as judgment. Is the faculty called the moral 
sense a distinct faculty, developing with our growth, a delicate 
one liable to injury? Let us suppose acase of this kind. An 
infant is confined in some manner under such circumstances 
as barely contribute to its physical wants, exercise, air, and 
a being afforded it. Suppose it grown to manhood, and 
liberated. He sees something which he desires to eat. He 
has had no instruction. Will he be troubled about the right 
or wrong of taking the desired object, provided it is within 
his tet With the exercise, and food, and light, and air 
that have developed his limbs, could he exist without thinking? 
Yet his thoughts must be hedged in. But in the question put 
there is no absolute morality concerned. The laws of property 
are conventional. Let us suppose another case—the strongest. 
He is enraged by cruelty ; wall his instinct teach him to retort 
if the offender be within his reach? If he be provoked to it 
will he commit murder, and after the act is committed what 
will be his reflections? Suppose he has seen no other man be- 
sides the one who in muffler and speechless, by pantomine 
taught him to walk and use his muscles. Then can he see no 
. horror in foes around him to excite fear by sympathy? Does 
no voice or sign speak from without. Tell us psychologist 
scientist, whoever you be, what will be the internal sug- 
gestion of the man? His dead victim lies before him, his 
ghastly, horror-stricken face can not be read by the eye of ex- 
rience, he has never seen even his own face in the glass. If 
being be not moved at the sight, then this of which we - 
speak is clearly an object of development and culture. Im- 
pulse, judgment, intuition have their alliances, but are distinct- 
ive traits in the list of the faculties of the soul. The educated 
man in all ages has felt and owned something within him which 
told him right from wrong. The case of New-Zealanders or 
Sandwich Islanders is not in point. They are to be ranked in 
this question among the fabulous suppositions such as we but 
now despaired of interpreting. This faculty of knowing the 
right from the wropg, in educated persons—we do not mean 
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educated in creeds or philosophies, developed, cultured, think- 
ing man—is, in its promptness of action, more intuitive than 
reflective, and hence more allied to impulse than to dispassion- 
ate judgment. It is the soul’s know acting from such 
ae and with such readiness as to be more nearly 
allied to instinct than to deliberate reason. It acts differently 
from judgment, it being less calculating; differently from 
impulse, it being more unerring; differently from emotion, it 
being less impassioned. It may be designated the judgment 
of the soul, as its cooler ostatber is of the intellect. But, 
reader, you say we have lead you a metaphysical round. If 
we have asked for a clue to the solution of the mystic prob- 
lems of psychology, the nature of evil, and the influences 
necessarily acting upon the soul, you must solve it for your- 
selves—for alas! Mr. ~— does not. What you have not 
learned from the Bible about the fall, atonement, and regene- 
ration, what there is of mystery in the discrepancies around us, 
how evil was introduced into Eden otherwise than by evil 
itself, must be of the Christian philosopher's solution. Give 
us a clue to the mysteries of our being and our surroundings: 
give us a magic lamp to inspect this darkness. Alas! the 
yg doctors have probed our wounds afresh, but not healed 
em. 


Excuse us, reader, if we sometimes assume a nonchalance, 
and write without regard to prescribed rules, after the manner 


Wolfert’s Roost. By 
Irvine. New- 
York: G. P. Putnam. 1855, 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 380. 

Israel Potter. By HERMAN 
Metvitte. New-York: G. 
P. Putnam. 1855. 1 vol. 
12mo, pp. 276. 

A Third Gallery of Por- 
traits. By GrorGE GIL- 
FILLAN. New-York: Shel- 
don, Lamport & Blakeman. 


of our present fancies. You see we 
have grouped together a cabalistic num- 
ber, and placed in juxtaposition names 
sainted in the niche of letters, with 
names of ambitious, or it may be suc- 
cessful, aspirants. We do not mean to 
treat Mr. Gilfillan or Mr. Melville in so 
cavalier a manner as to sup them 
unknown to fame. The author of Ty- 


and Omoo is too widely and well . 


1855. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 468. wn for this, as is also the accom- 


lished author of “ A First and Second Gallery of Portraits.” 

here are times when on reading a book, we are disposed 
not to talk about what it contains, but to think of the 
author’s state when writing it. Excuse, dear authors, these 
fancies ; for we really believe our readers do not care if, after 
having been vexed for hours by being obliged for their gratifi- 
cation to read books when we did not choose to for our own, 
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we amuse ourselves a little by ing the compliment. Well, 
I have not feigned Timon, far from it; but the renowned Geoff- 
rey Crayon in some sly corner, with pen in hand moving rapidly 
over the smooth white paper, while above it hangs that fancy- 
filled head whose brow dilates with thought, while now the face 
becomes sober as golden reflections and memories of school- 
boy days and foreign lands are enwoven in his quaint sen- 
tences, and now the lip will not keep its place, for see a thought 
is shaped so aapencenges has flitted away in air, and is only 
half caught on paper. Now a sadder feeling flits through the 
heart and darkens the white paper as cloudlets a pure sky. 
Now wit tempts to maliciousness; but drollery puts its good 
natured curve upon it. Sentiments felt and expressed with an 
easy urbanity, and thoughts beautiful, invest themselves by a 
native grace in fitting vestments. Chapter on chapter, reflec- 
tion on reflection, polished sentence on polished sentence, 
have grown out of the natural life of the man, and we thank him 
that it was agreeable for him to write for us this pleasant book. 

The author of Israel Potter has to do with the detail of a nar- 
rative not too interesting, and for purposes of romantic interest 
not too well chosen; New-England and its customs being too 
familiar, with most of us, to be considered novel without the 
aid of brilliant or startling appendages. We fancy Mr. M., as 
well as we, was aware of this; and had all his chapters been 
conceived in as novel a way as his dedication to his highness 
the Bunker Hill Monument, would surely have obviated the 
difficulty. Again is this sustained in the first chapter, wherein 
travellers among the Green Mountains of Vermont are supposed 
to have “the continual sensation of being upon some terrace 
in the moon.” And as “admiring eye sweeps the broad land- 
ange beneath, you seem to be Bootes driving in heaven.” These 
flights of fancy, together with such brilliancy of —— as is 
found in calling Taghkanic—the St. Peter’s of these hills—and 
the summits of Saddleback the two-steepled natural cathedral of 
Berkshire, had prepared us to see all New-England changed 
from the veritable land of the Puritans, into a gay seraglio 
replete with oriental beauty and Dervish beards. But we are 
disappointed in this, and find ourselves reading a narrative in 
the main sensible, and anon we meet with hic touches that 
awaken our memories and fasten them on dear old spots in 
Puritan lands where tears are the only fit offerings to neglected 
flowers and crumbling piles. : 

In contrast with the renowned Geoffrey Crayon, I have fan- 
cied Mr. Gilfillan. The one sy to dignify humble places 
and things, the other aspiring to hew down great flying giants 
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with a blade too thin and not too well-tempered, or lift up to a 
seat in the clouds some one who but for Mr. Gilfillan had 
never, in this life, aspired so high. We can but suspect 
that Emerson was not comprehended, Napoleon looked upon 
with staring wonder; Shakespeare he seems to have battled 
with as a monster that beset him on all sides as a univer- 
sal sea, and wherever he was seen, on whatever side was great. 
Though, we are free to confess that there is less of frenzy in 
his style in this lecture. And if he fails to say any thing new 
about this sphynx of the literati, he is to be forgiven, as this 
would be a thing so difficult after three centuries’ discussion 
relative to his genius. 


The generous object of this work is to render a fitting tribute 
to the editor of the a work 
a stan vorite. Mr. Louis Gaylo 
The Knickerbocker Gallery, Clark has been for twenty wens its 
tor of the Knickerbocker editor. During that term of editor- 
Magazine, from its Con- ship many, if not all of the most distin- 
— mr ‘eight guished men in belles-lettres in Ameri 
original pictures, engraved ave contributed to its pages. An 
for tiie work. during that a 
aspirant has felt his heart beat 
York: Samuel Hueston, 3 icker as his grateful eye for the first 
time, and in the Hnlcheobochem read his already-printed and yet- 
to-be very renowned name. It is well that Irving contributed 
to the beautiful volume before us, his graceful Conversations with 
Talma; Osgood, his life-like Reminiscences of Kentucky; Bry- 
ant, his thoroughly American “ Snow-Shower” of Germanesque 
beauty; the venerable Dr. Francis, his Reminiscences of Chris- 
topher Colles; Tuckerman, an elegant Essay on Edmund 
Kean. But time would weary of telling of all the rich spices 
in this epicurean dish. The steel portraits enshrine the heads 
of Clark, Irving, Longfellow, Bryant, Francis, and thirty- 
five others. Bethune, Longfellow, Fay, Lowell, Curtis, Willis, — 
Morris, Halleck, and Griswold all have lent their rich products 
to adorn the edifice. Besides, Seward has left his chair of 
state, and Wood his throne at the bar, to bring their graceful 
tributes to this Gallery of Knickerbockers. 
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This book is a ful and piquant narrative. Never dull, 
never flippant. is never obtruded in the conceited way 
often indulged in by privileged favor- 
Cosas de Espafia; or Going ites, Though the intention is to inter- 
est rather than instruct, the descriptions 
field, 1855. of the Penitentiaries in Valencia, and 
the reflections introduced jn narrating 
an account of Louis Napoleon’s coup d'etat, are well worth be- 
ing remembered. As a specimen of its picturesqueness, we 
had selected a description of a sunset among the Alps; but asa 
brief notice would not admit of more than one quotation, after 
particularizing through the following, in relation to the more 
sober reflections referred to, we have chosen another instead : 


“The prevailing political idea in France has been the supremacy of the 
state; in America, it is the supremacy of the people. There, soverei; 
with all its rights and powers is enthroned in Paris; here, it sits a household 
god by the fireside of ten millions of citizens. The European republic retained 
all the governing power which had not previously been given to the people ; 
while the American republic possesses only so much as has been conferred 
upon it by the people. The two systems of organization are heaven-wide, and 
never deserved to have been called by the same names. The one is a civil con- 
stitution under which the government does every thing for its subjects ; the 
other, under which the citizens do every thing for themselves. The one is a 
structure suited for war and a martial nation ; the other is the principle and 
the fruit of peace.” 


Now for the promised quotation. Ah! dear bachelor; but 
we forget we have not given our readers the quotation. Well, 
that shall be given soon enough. We fear for your perforable 
member, since the allusions to the eyes of the sweet country 


girls, the Parisienne belle in the country, and—the quotation 
make or mar your fortune with our fair readers: 


“Just at that moment, out of the myrtles was thrust a lady’s foot! I im- 
mediately gave up the bee, and turned my attention to the foot. A very pret 
foot. To whom did it belong? It could not be an Englishwoman’s, else {t 
would be more heavily booted. The owner of it could not be a the 
member was too small for that supposition. It might belong to a Spaniard, 
but then the shoe would not be so well made. For the same reason it could 
not be an Italian’s. That shoe was made on the Boulevards, I'll bet my hat! 
And the wearer of it is a Parisienne, I'll stake my all on it! 

are shot |’ 
in truth, the foot had to my heart. It was such a one as I had 
not before seen in Nice. It must have just arrived. Who was the lady— 
what was her name—where was she living—and how should I make 
acquaintance ? 2 

“ Here, if I had had a pinch of snuff, I should have taken it ; for no satis. 
factory answer seemed to come to any of these questions. 
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anatomy a whole semestre at Paris, I could not make out from that foot who 
the lady was, I might as well throw my new edition of Ouvier behind the back- 
log. Given the foot, what’s the color of her eyes? That is the question. Is 
she married or unmarried? What's her disposition? Where in town is she 
begun to study thee queation, the litte fot the ground. 

“ As to study uestions, the li to pat 
Ah! how daintily! Pat! pat! I thought I should poy ted ay 

“ My hat again that her are blue! She’s a blonde. Auburn hair. 
Blue ribbons to her bonnet. Wears a scarf. Carries a fan. Either I have no 
knowl of feet, or that lady is gentle-hearted. She is no blue, her stocking. 
being of undeniable white. The foot is not girded for travel—a clear indica- 

ives me pause. , All my former 0! ations of shoe-strings must 
vaieg, if that lefty has not left a busband behind her in Paris. - 

“ Not a doubt of it—'tis a case for friendship only, and the affection Platonic. 
What a pity. Such a pure blonde, and just ciently mignonne for love. 
Not after the Powers’ model of women—not strapping ; but like the Medicean 
Venus, of the size to drive one mad. 

“There I sat—the foot sometimes withdrawn behind the myrtles, and then 
again well extended. Though distressed at the’ thought that both foot and 
owner had been conveyed away by marriage contract to another, still I said 
we might be friends together; and in fact, before rising from my seat I had 
come to the firm conclusion that my acquaintanee with the fair unknown, 
though commencing with her foot, would be still more delightful the farther it 
was carried. We would be the very best friends in the world. We would 
come up here every morning. We would go to La on yy tempio, or to It 
Se eae Our Nicean life be a perpetual stroll 

pic-nic.’ 


